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THE COMMONPLACE BOOK OF 
DOCTOR GEORGE GILMER 


by CourtTLanpt Cansy* 


I. 


PrEsERVED in the Virginia Historical Society is a worn, leather-bound note- 
book which once belonged to Dr. George Gilmer of Pen Park, Albemarle. 
The book was obviously carried in Gilmer’s pocket during the opening 
days of the Revolution — the earliest date in it is April 29th, 1775; the 
latest is in 1780 — and in it the doctor jotted, often hurriedly, memoranda, 
accounts, outlines of speeches, striking quotations from his reading. Of the 
contents, less than two-thirds were published in the Collections of the Society 
in 1887.' This part, consisting of lists of volunteer soldiers, copies of official 
letters, notes concerned with the activities of the independent military com- 
panies which gathered at Williamsburg in the spring of 1775, drafts of 
speeches, and other military memoranda, forms a fascinating record of some 
of the early stirring days of the Revolution in Virginia. The second, and 
longer part, so far unpublished, and the subject of this article, is an equally 
stirring record of the developing ideas of the Revolution. It is a true com- 
monplace book, in the eighteenth century sense, in which the doctor re- 


Pages from the Commonplace Book of Doctor George Gilmer in the possession of the Virginia Historical Society 


*Courtlandt Canby, who is assistant editor of The Saturday Review, graduated from Harvard 
1936, and after a year in the Near East traveling and working as a volunteer in archaeology, re- 
turned to Harvard for graduate study. After some years of research in history of Colonial Virginia, 
World War II carried him into the service. He is now engaged in preparing his Ph.D. thesis on 
the literary culture of Colonial Virginia. At present he is Saeed in filling gaps left by biog- 
raphers of Madison and Jefferson and other important individuals of their group by working up 
a general survey and synthesis of the cultural background of 18th Century Virginia. 


1Gilmer Papers, Virginia Historical Society Collections (new series), VI, p. 71-140. 
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corded passages from his wide-ranging reading and wrote out the ideas which 
were fulminating in his mind as a result of this reading. It is the record of 
an active, intelligent, highly-educated mind at grips with the intellectual 
problems involved in justifying the resort to arms and the break with Eng- 
land. One finds here the ideology of the Revolution in the process of 
formation, that ideology which later became part of the “Jeffersonian” 
tradition of the United States. 

Gilmer’s seat, Pen Park, lay across the river from Monticello and the 
doctor was not only an exact contemporary but also a close friend of Jeffer- 
son’s. Both men belonged to that remarkable generation of radicals from 
the Virginian Piedmont who largely swung Virginia into the Revolution. 
Albemarle county was at this time in many respects a frontier region, and 
the local gentry showed a certain vigor and directness which differentiated 
them from their aristocratic cousins from the declining Tidewater country 
of the colony. Yet the Piedmont leaders were in no sense actual frontiers- 
men. They carried on the aristocratic traditions of the lowlands; they were 
planters, each on his estate; and above all they had inherited the solid cul- 
tural background and the habits of leadership typical of the older parts of the 
colony. On the other hand they were less arrogant, more democratic, than 
the Barons of the Tidewater, their manner of living was less pretentious, and 
their minds were more receptive to new ideas. In these respects they were 
western men. This rare combination of frontier vigor and directness with 
the high cultural standards of the older Virginian aristocracy goes far to 
explain the greatness of western Virginians like Jefferson and Madison. 
Their leadership in the Revolution and afterwards was practical and effec- 
tive, but it was always coupled with a breadth of ideas which could only 
result from a sound education and wide reading. 

Both Jefferson and Gilmer belonged to this group, and the two men 
thought alike. Jefferson, too, kept commonplace books in which he recorded 
his readings, and his thoughts on government, society, and literature.” The 
Gilmer commonplace book is significant, therefore, not only as the record 
of an uncommonly active mind, but also because it underlines the fact that 
Jefferson was not, as is commonly supposed, an isolated genius, a lone figure 


arising from a void, but was typical of the Piedmont Virginians. And they, 


2See The Literary Bible of Thomas Jefferson, with an introduction by Gilbert Chinard (Balti- 
more: John Hopkins Press, 1928), and The Commonplace Book of Thomas Jefferson, with an 
introduction and notes by Gilbert Chinard (Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures and 


Languages, 1926). 
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in turn, represented the culmination of a type which had been developing 
for well over a hundred years: the broad-minded, cultivated Virginia Gen- 
tleman. 

George Gilmer seems to have represented Albemarle in the Virginia 
House of Burgesses in 1774. In 1775 he was appointed one of the fifteen 
members of the Albemarle Committee of Safety, which included Jefferson; 
and when the latter attended the March meeting of the Virginia Revolution- 
ary Convention in St. John’s church in Richmond, at which Patrick Henry 
delivered his famous “Give me liberty, or give me death” speech, Gilmer 
probably managed his public affairs for him in his absence.* For this seems 
often to have been Gilmer’s role vis a vis Jefferson. In 1776 Gilmer appeared 
at the May session of the Convention as Jefferson’s alternate, and seems to 
have been the standard-bearer there for Jefferson’s views while he was at 
Congress in Philadelphia.* Gilmer is chiefly remembered, however, for the 
active part he took in raising volunteers in Albemarle during the Spring of 
1775 and marching them to Williamsburg. It was apparently for the pur- 
pose of keeping notes in connection with his military duties that he bought 
the notebook that has come down to us. He must have carried it in his 
pocket during the active Spring of 1775, and in subsequent years used it as 
a commonplace book to accompany his reading, until all the pages were 
filled. 

When in mid-April of 1775 Lord Dunmore seized Virginia’s store of 
powder in the famous “powder horn” incident, the colony was thoroughly 
aroused. Over 700 volunteers from different counties assembled at Freder- 
icksburg before April 27, but could not decide what to do next. Patrick 
Henry, as everyone has heard, impatient of delay marched his Hanover com- 
pany towards Williamsburg and forced from the Receiver-General a money 
reparation for the powder. But the colony as a whole had been aroused 
before Henry began his march, and the independent company of Albemarle, 
without knowledge of Henry’s impending action but with equal impatience, 
wrote to Washington on April 29 requesting permission to march on Wil- 
liamsburg. Shortly thereafter, without waiting for Washington’s reply, a 
part of the company set out eighteen strong for Williamsburg under the 
command of Lieutenant Gilmer. Apparently they actually started before 
Henry did, but having a longer distance to go they met Henry’s company 


3William and Mary Quarterly (1st Series), VI, p. 176, and XV, p. 226. 
*Marie Kimball, Jefferson: The Road to Glory, 1743 to 1776 (New York, 1943), p- 285. 
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returning; nevertheless they continued their march to the capitol to join 
other volunteers who had gathered there.” 

Gilmer had taken a leading part in organizing the independent military 
company of Albemarle, and a list of its officers and men appears on the fly- 
leaf of his notebook. His persuasive tongue was no doubt highly effective 
in rallying the patriots of the county to the still doubtful cause. George R. 
Gilmer, a collateral descendent of the doctor's, remembered that the old 
people who heard his speeches during the Revolution “report them to have 
been unequalled in eloquence.”® Numbers of Dr. Gilmer’s speeches appear 
in the first (published) part of the book. “Gentlemen, you behold me before 
you with my tomahawk girt about me,” he told the assembled volunteers, 
probably before the march on Williamsburg, and he admonished them: 
“We must not only emulate the Roman name but surpass it, if possible, 
when in its greatest lustre.” According to the terms of enlistment in Gilmer’s 
book, each volunteer was to provide his own gun, shot-pouch, powder-horn, 
and was to appear for duty in a hunting shirt (adorned, no doubt, with a 
tomahawk! ) 

Shortly after the march to Williamsburg, Gilmer and his company re- 
turned to Albemarle for reorganization. In the meantime the last colonial As- 


sembly had been called into session at Williamsburg, but the flight of Gover- 


nor Dunmore, who took refuge on board the man of war Fowey on June 8, 
effectively ended British rule in Virginia. On June 17 there was a muster of 
the reorganized Albemarle company at which Gilmer again spoke at length. 
His rather rhetorical speech is recorded in his book. On July 11 the com- 
pany set out once more for Williamsburg, “28 chosen riflemen” — as Gilmer 
wrote after their arrival to Jefferson at Congress in Philadelphia — “Old 
Isaac Davis at the head” (although Gilmer, apparently, was once again in 
command). 250 volunteers had now gathered in Williamsburg, where 
“every rank and denomination of people [were] full of martial notions.” 
But nobody was doing anything, except to feast and drink. “Anderson and 


5Gilmer Papers, Virginia Historical Society Collections (new series), VI, pp. 71-140. See also 
“Charlottesville, Virginia, and the American Revolution, 1775-1783,” Glenn Curtis Smith in 
Tyler's Magazine, XXIV, p. 172, and Irving Brant, James Madison: The Virginia Revolutionist, 
1751-1780 (New York, 1941), pp. 179-180. Jefferson wrote to William Small, May 7, 1775, 
“Within this week past there have been at least 10,000 men in arms in this colony, from whom 
Ld Dunmore was in the last danger. Some of them had got within 16. miles of the capitol before 
the intercessions of the principal people could prevail on them to retum to their habitations.” 
William and Mary Quarterly (3rd Series), IV, p. 509. 

6George R. Gilmer, Sketches of Some of the First Settlers of Upper Georgia (rev. ed., Americus. 
Georgia, 1926; First edition, 1855). 
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Southall’s entertain elegantly — the first in the best manner by far.” “Never- 
theless,” wrote Gilmer, “Emanuel Jones has ordered a hunting shirt; keeps 
three guns high charged by him.”’ And Gilmer himself was full of “martial 
notions” and high patriotic resolve. “We wish union and peace on consti- 
tutional principles,” he wrote to his London druggists from Williamsburg 
with patriotic zeal, “but will not yield or surrender one jot of our natural or 
acquired rights, and I remain a declared enemy to all the Sons of Corrup- 
tion.”* 

In the meetings of the officers of the volunteer companies assembled at 
Williamsburg Gilmer was a leader of the activists. It was his idea to seize 
in the name of the Virginia revolutionary convention the public funds 
which were in the hands of various officials — a rather unfortunate idea, as 
it turned out, for the Convention, hearing what the officers had done, passed 
a resolution disapproving the action as over-hasty and ordering them to re- 
turn the monies. 

Before September Gilmer and his troop returned once more to Albemarle. 
In the meantime the Virginia Convention, close to war and independence, 
had divided Virginia into sixteen military districts for the purpose of rais- 
ing “minute men,” as the volunteers were now to be called. Albemarle was 
included in a district with Buckingham, Augusta, and Amherst counties, 
and on September 8, 1775, representatives from the four counties met at 
Amherst. Gilmer, who attended, was chosen to act as deputy chairman of 
the district committee which resulted; Charlottesville was chosen as the 
rendezvous for the district’s troops. Ten companies of minute men, forming 
a battalion in all, as well as regular troops, were to be raised from the four 
counties. Albemarle was to furnish two companies of fifty men each.? 

With these instructions, Gilmer returned to his home. He was now re- 
sponsible for keeping up the warlike spirit of his neighbors and for per- 
suading them to volunteer as minute men. The excitement had died down 
now, almost six months after the powder horn incident. If one reads be- 
tween the lines of an “Address of George Gilmer to the Inhabitants of 
Albemarle” which appears in the doctor's book, one realizes that the talk 
had turned to passive resistance, non-violence, compromise. Virginians 


were beginning to resent the lack of clothing, salt, and therefore of the 


7From the Gilmer Commonplace book. 

8. The same. 

9Glenn Curtis Smith, “Charlottesville, Virginia, and the American Revolution, 1775-1783,” in 
Tyler's Magazine, XXIV, p- 172. 
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staple salt-meat, and it was hard to make them realize the imminence of 
danger. Gilmer himself had received hot “censure and illiberal abuse” from 
some for his patriotic activities, as he indicates in his speech, and in it he 
was obliged to counter criticism of “The Gentlemen,” and insist on the ne- 
cessity for discipline, and higher pay for officers than for men. Referring 
to his recent experiences in Williamsburg, he told his audience, “From the 
little specimen in Waller's Grove" I am convinced this colony can never, 
never shine in the military way a regular army under proper subordination 
will.” In his fifteen-page speech, moreover, Gilmer was obliged to propose 
to his unwilling audience the formation of a second company of minute 
men. He himself volunteered to be its Captain, but only if the inhabitants 
of Albemarle approved the choice. 

At some point during these months Gilmer and others met with the chiefs 
of the Shawnee Indians at Nicholas Lewis's plantation in Albemarle, no 
doubt in order to win them to the colonists’ side. Gilmer gave a rather 
flowery speech, reminiscent of Jefferson’s numerous speeches to Indians, 
which was duly transcribed into his book. And with this speech, and his 
long speech to the inhabitants of Albemarle, described above, we have 
reached the end of the published part of the doctor's notebook. With the 
exception of a number of items on military business, and a few more notes 
for speeches, the rest of the book is taken up largely with quotations from 
and discussions of reading, which will be described in a later section of this 
article. 

On September 26 Jefferson had been appointed Lieutenant and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Albemarle militia, and undoubtedly Gilmer helped 
him reorganize the militia during the winter of 1776. Certainly during 
April of that year Gilmer nursed Jefferson through a six-week’s illness in 
Albemarle and then saw him off to the Congress in Philadelphia." Gilmer 
himself attended the momentous Spring session of the Virginia conven- 
tion as Jefferson’s alternate, the convention which on May 15 instructed its 
delegates in Congress to propose independence. Gilmer was also a member 
of the committee — with Patrick Henry, George Mason, Edmund Randolph, 
Richard Bland, and others — which drew up Virginia’s famous declaration 
of rights, adopted on June 12, and voted her first constitution on June 29th.” 


10Military camp grounds outside Williamsburg. 
11Kimball, Jefferson, The Road to Glory, p. 278 ff. 
12William and Mary Quarterly (1st Series), VII, p. 2. 
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Gilmer’s life after the opening of the Revolution is rather obscure. 
Apparently he remained in Albemarle, practising medicine and gaining a 
wide reputation both as a doctor and as a respected person. During the 
Revolution he worked hard attending the sick and wounded, and after 1778 
was apparently in medical charge of a group of British prisoners held at 
Charlottesville under the surveillance of Colonel Theodorick Bland, for- 
merly a fellow student of Gilmer’s at the University of Edinburgh.” He 
corresponded regularly if only occasionally with Jefferson until a year or two 
before his death in 1795. Jefferson’s letters to him — he always addressed 
Gilmer as “Dear Doctor” — were restrained but affectionate, and were usu- 


ally confined to the political news of the day. 


William Wirt, brilliant author of “The Letters of a British Spy,” by birth 
a poor and humble youth, was practically brought up at Pen Park, and 
married Gilmer’s daughter Mildred in the year of the doctor’s death. Gil- 
mer’s youngest son, Francis Walker Gilmer, was also a brilliant youth — “the 
best educated subject we have raised since the Revolution” Jefferson said 
of him — who before his untimely death in 1826 had made a reputation as 
a man of letters and had spent some time in England for Jefferson carrying 
out the delicate task of choosing professors for the new University of Vir- 
ginia.'* Francis Walker Gilmer’s nephew, Thomas Walker Gilmer, was 
governor of Virginia in 1840 and 1841, and briefly Secretary of the Navy 
in 1844. 

What kind of man was Dr. George Gilmer? According to his kinsman, 
George R. Gilmer, he loved conversation and eating, his “temper was ardent, 
his habits social, and his taste literary.” Moreover, “his reputation as a 
physician was unsurpassed.”"* The anonymous author of an introduction 
to the tenth edition of Wirt’s “Letters of a British Spy” wrote that Dr. Gil- 
mer “was well remembered in Virginia for a flow of pure, natural wit; to 
which he added the higher charm of warm benevolence.” He was “the 
intimate friend and constant associate of [Monroe and Jefferson], as well 
as of Mr. Madison, who lived in the next county, and was in the habit of 
visiting Monticello and its neighborhood; and he thus brought his son-in- 
law [Wirt] into an intercourse with these eminent men.” Wirt spent much 
time, the introduction continues, in studying “the fathers of English litera- 


13Campbell Papers, Virginia Magazine, IX, p. 299. 
14See Richard Beale Davis, Francis Walker Gilmer (Richmond, 1939). 
15George R. Gilmer, op. cit. 
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ture, Bacon, Boyle, Locke, Hooker and others, with whose works the excel- 


lent library of Dr. Gilmer abounded.””® 
But perhaps the warmest picture of Dr. Gilmer is given by Wirt himself 


in a letter written in 1806 to the doctor’s young son, Francis Walker Gil- 


mer:?” 


You, I understand, propose to follow your father’s profession. The science of medi- 
cine is, I believe, said to be progressive and to be daily receiving new improvements — 
you will, therefore, have a wider field to cultivate, and will take the profession on a 
grander scale — it will be your own fault, therefore, if you do not, as a physician, “fill 
a larger space in the public eye.’ But the space which your father occupied was not 
filled merely by his eminence as a physician (although he was certainly among the 
most eminent), he was moreover a very good linguist — a master of botany and the 
chemistry of his day — had a store of very correct general science — was a man of 
superior taste in the fine arts — and to crown the whole, had an elevated and a noble 
spirit, and was in his manners and conversation a most accomplished gentleman — 
easy and graceful in his movements, eloquent in speech, a temper gay and animated, 
and inspiring every company with its own tone — wit pure, sparkling and perennial 
—and when the occasion called for it, sentiments of the highest dignity and utmost 
force. Such was your father before disease had sapped his mind and constitution — 
and such the model which, as your brother, I would wish you to adopt. It will be 
a model much more easy for you to form yourself on than any other, because it will 
be natural to you — for I well remember to have remarked, when you were scarcely 
four years old, how strongly nature had given you the cast of your father’s character. 


II. 


Gilmer, in other words, was, like Jefferson, almost an archetype of that 
noteworthy breed, the eighteenth century gentleman-patriot of Virginia. 
Since one purpose of this article is to illuminate the mind and character of 
Gilmer as a means of getting at the significance of his commonplace book, 
the doctor’s formative years are therefore obviously of importance. As his 
notebook amply shows, Gilmer was a highly educated man whose ideas were 
typical of the most advanced thinkers of the Enlightenment, and whose 
reading had led him to the most seminal books of the period. What kind 
of education had produced this alert, enquiring, wide-ranging mind? Obvi- 
ously his own well-stocked library had been thoroughly exploited, and un- 
doubtedly he was familiar with many of the books in Monticello and the 
mansions of his neighbors. The Virginia gentleman of the period was by 
definition expected to own at least a modest, well-rounded library and to use 


16New York, 1837. 
17William P. Trent, English Culture in Virginia, Johns Hopkins Studies, Series VII (1889). 
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it if he was capable of it. But we must go further back to trace the roots of 
Gilmer’s learning: to William and Mary College, and above all, to Edin- 
burgh. 

George Gilmer’s father, who was also a Dr. George Gilmer, was born 
near Edinburgh in 1700, the son of a Scotch advocate, and attended the 
University of Edinburgh. Shortly thereafter he descended on London, like 
many another restless and intelligent Scot of the day, and practised medicine 
under the well-known Dr. Ridgway. Voyaging to Virginia in the employ 
of a land company, he returned to marry Dr. Ridgway’s daughter, but when 
she died, he sailed back to Virginia in 1731 to start a new life in Williams- 
burg as a doctor. A year later he married Mary Peachey Walker, sister of 
the famous Dr. Thomas Walker, guardian of Jefferson, physician, merchant, 
land speculator, explorer, and one of the earliest settlers in Albemarle coun- 
ty. The Union was doubtly fruitful, for the second George, protagonist of 
this sketch, was born on January 19, 1743, and was thus the nephew of 
Dr. Walker, which explains the early connection of the Gilmer family with 
Albemarle and the Jeffersons. Dr. Walker, moreover, was himself a highly 
cultivated man, and many reports have it that George received his early 
education under him.” 

George’s mother died two years after his birth, and the elder Gilmer 
promptly married a Miss Blair, sister of the Hon. John Blair, President of the 
Governor's Council, who in turn died ten years later. In true colonial fash- 
ion, old Dr. Gilmer was engaged to a Miss Ambler when he himself died 
in 1757. It was obvious from the marriages he had contracted that Dr. 
Gilmer the elder had made a secure place for himself in the best circles of 
Virginian society. His apothecary shop, from which he practiced medicine, 
was centrally located “nigh the Court-House, the corner of Palace Street” 
in Williamsburg,"? and the doctor was a well-known figure in the close- 
knit society of the capital and the colony.” Although he himself was an 
emigrant, his children were Virginians, and could start their lives in the 
colony with social and cultural advantages which were, if not of the best, 
at least well above the ordinary lot. 

Yet the line between the colonial and the Briton was not firmly drawn 
until the Revolution. Many still spoke of England as “home,” and no doubt 


18William and Mary Quarterly (1st Series), XV, p. 225; George R. Gilmer, op. cit.; Kimball, 
Jefferson: The Road to Glory, pp. 24-25. 

19Advertisement in Virginia Ganette, 1751, in William and Mary Quarterly (1st Series), XII, 
p- 161. 

20See, for instance, Diary of John Blair, 1751, in William and Mary Quarterly (1st Series), 
VII, pp. 133 ff. 
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the elder Gilmer still thought of himself as a Scotchman. In any case, young 
George was in due course sent back to the Uuiversity of Edinburgh for 
medical training. He seems to have entered the University about 1761. 
Most sources repeat that his early education was obtained in William and 
Mary College, and that before leaving for Scotland he had studied medicine 
with his Uncle, Dr. Thomas Walker. Yet in his “Address to the Inhabitants 
of Albemarle” in 1775 which he copied into his commonplace book, Gilmer 
writes, “I lived seven or eight years in England and five in Scotland . . .” 
a categorical statement which simply does not square with the usual version 
of his education as given above. For Gilmer had returned to Virginia by 
1766, if not earlier, which is proved by an advertisement he inserted in the 
Virginia Gazette in 1766: “To the Publick — Doctor George Gilmer intends 
pursuing with the practise of medicine, the art of midwifery .. .”" By 
reckoning five years at Edinburgh, and seven or eight previously in England, 
Gilmer would have left for Britain about 1754, when he was eleven years 
old. Additional evidence almost proves the case, and indicates that he left 
even earlier. A will of Susannah Collet of Williamsburg, dated May 18, 
1752, leaves the bulk of her property to George Gilmer, apothecary, and 
to his son, George Gilmer, “now gone home to England with Mr. King.” 
And John Blair entered in his diary for December 18, 1751, “Mr. King took 
his leave of us.” Mr. King, it seems, was a merchant who must have 
travelled back and forth regularly between England and Virginia. 

Such minutiae are important in establishing the source of Gilmer’s 
erudition. No doubt he briefly attended the William and Mary College 
Grammar school as a lad of seven or eight, and he may have spent some time, 
too, in his uncle’s household (since his mother had died so soon after his 
birth), where he could be cared for by the ladies of the Walker family and 
where he might have received lessons from his cultivated uncle. But the 
evidence indicates that for his formal education his father followed a com- 
mon pattern of the day and sent him to school in England or Scotland to 
prepare him for the University of Edinburgh. Of his contemporaries and 
classmates at Edinburgh, Theodorick Bland, Jr., for instance, went to Eng- 
land about 1753 and attended Wakefield School in Yorkshire before enter- 
ing the University in 1761, and Arthur Lee, youngest of the famous Lee 
brothers and three years older than Gilmer, was, as a boy of ten, sent to 


21William Rind’s Virginia Gazette, Dec. 4, 1766. Massachusetts Historical Society photostats. 
22William and Mary Quarterly (1st Series), XIX, p. 7. 
23Diary of John Blair, 1751, in William and Mary Quarterly (1st Series), VIH, p. 16. 
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Eton, where he spent six years, and then, after an interval back in Virginia, 
he returned to Great Britain to enter Edinburgh a year before Gilmer.* 

Many Virginians had been sent, like Arthur Lee, to the great schools of 
southern England during the late seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
turies, but by the 1760’s this had become the exception rather than the rule. 
The decline of the tobacco trade and the mounting weight of the debts 
forced even well-to-do Virginian families to economize, and for those who 
still desired to send their sons abroad for an education the modest schools of 
the north of England or c” Scotland, and the Scottish Universities, proved 
not only far less expensive than Eton and Oxford and the like, but also 
better suited to the educational needs of a colonial. In particular a group 
of north country schools were popular with the Virginians of this period: 
Wakefield, Leeds Academy, and Beverley in Yorkshire, St. Bees in Cumber- 
land, and Appleby in Westmoreland.” 

With a sound instinct, also, the more progressive Virginians of this time 
preferred Glasgow and Edinburgh rather than Oxford and Cambridge, 
which were, as a matter of fact, at a low ebb educationally during the 
eighteenth century. The Scotch universities offered a shorter, more practi- 
cal, and certainly more advanced education than the English universities, 
and were, moreover, far less expensive. In 1760 Richard Henry Lee, Arthur 
Lee’s older brother, had steered the latter toward Oxford, but no less a person 
than Dr. Johnson, whom Arthur had met soon after reaching London, 
had insisted on the superior advantages of a Scotch university. “Sir,” he 
boomed to Arthur, “Scotch education is like a house built to last a man’s 
lifetime only; the English is like a Palace or Fortress intended to last for 
many ages. The first build lightly, the last lay a very strong and firm foun- 
dation before they begin to work.” “If you have a large fortune and time 
enough to spare,” he continued, “go to Oxford or Cambridge, but if you 
would choose immediately to enter upon Physic and to attain sufficient 
knowledge therein to carry you through life, at a small expense in a short 
time, by all means go to Edinburgh or Leyden.” 

This was high praise indeed from the great Doctor Johnson, who lost no 
love on the Scotch. Actually, Edinburgh was pre-eminent in medicine at 
this time, and, as we shall see, was high in intellectual standing as well. 


24Burton J. Hendrick, The Lees of Virginia (Boston, 1935), pp. 137-140. 

25From extensive findings in my own unpublished Ph.D. thesis on the literary culture of 
colonial Virginia. 

26Hendrick, op. cit., pp. 139-140. 
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Curiously enough, Theodorick Bland, Jr., went through much the same 
experience at about the same time. Christopher Atkinson, headmaster of 
Wakefield, where Bland was enrolled, and an Oxford man himself, tried to 
steer young Bland towards Oxford rather than Edinburgh, on the score of 
poor “discipline” at the latter; but the English merchant in charge of The- 
odorick’s education wrote Bland’s father: “You plainly See Mr. Atkinson 
prefers Oxford, where he was a student, yet I think the morals of a well dis- 
posed youth may be preserved at Edinburgh as well as at Oxford, and it’s 
a much cheaper place, besides there cannot be a Doctr. of physics degree 
obtained at Oxford under fourteen years . . .””” Now George Gilmer’s father, 
although well-connected in Virginia and no doubt reasonably prosperous, 
was hardly on an equal plane with the rich Tidewater planters who still 
sent their sons to the fashionable and expensive schools and universities of 
southern England, and it therefore seems reasonable to suppose that young 
Gilmer spent “seven or eight years” at one of the north country schools 
before he entered Edinburgh for his medical training. 

After the Act of Union with England in the early eighteenth century, 
Scotland had entered on a period of intellectual and material growth that 
by the middle of the century was making of it one of the great intellectual 
centers of Western Europe; and Edinburgh was at the heart of this activity. 
The University itself was shabby, the buildings inadequate, the teachers 
overworked and poorly paid. Although the medical course, under such 
men as Cullen, Monro, and Hope, was the best in Great Britain, the rest 
of the curriculum was not particularly inspiring: Latin and Greek, logic, 
moral and natural philosophy. Yet — and this was significant for the Vir- 
ginians who attended and later took part in the Revolution — the Scotch 
universities were sensitively open to intellectual currents from the Continent, 
in particular from Paris and Bologna, which meant, among other things, 
an interest in politics and law and public concerns. Following the earlier 
example of the University of Heidelberg, Edinburgh had by 1759 estab- 
lished a chair of the “Law of Nature and Nations.”” 

Moreover, Scotland as a whole and Edinburgh in particular could boast 
a galaxy of names, some already famous in the intellectual world, others to 
become influential in later years. William Robertson, one of the most widely 


27Charles Goore to Theodorick Bland, Sr., Liverpool, Sept. 10, 1758. Charles Campbell, edit. 
The Bland Papers (Petersburg, Va., 1840), vol. I. 


28Gladys Bryson, Man and Society: The Scottish Inquiry of the Eighteenth Century (Prince- 
ton, 1945), pp. 8-9. 
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read historians of the day, became principal of Edinburgh University in 
1762, a year after Gilmer entered; James Boswell was practising law in the 
city and was a close companion of Arthur Lee's,” and David Hume, whose 
major philosophical works had all been published by the time Gilmer en- 
tered the University, was at the center of the liberal intellectual life of 
Edinburgh. The Reverend Hugh Blair was also a well known figure there. 
He it was who at this time “discovered” and edited Macpherson’s reputed 
translation from the Gaelic of Ossian’s poems; and his own “Lectures on 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres” later became a standard text in Britain, the Con- 
tinent, and America.” Edinburgh had moreover become a publishing cen- 
ter; Montesquieu’s “The Spirit of the Laws,” for instance, had been pub- 
lished there in 1750 through the influence of Hume, the same year that 
the first English edition appeared in London. And in Scotland as a whole 
there was an active group of moral philosophers whose books and ideas 
permeated the entire English-speaking world during the eighteenth century 
and the first half of the nineteenth. Adam Ferguson was professor of Pneu- 
matics and Moral Philosophy at the University of Edinburgh from 1764 
to 1785; Thomas Reid of Glasgow and Aberdeen had published his first 
book in 1764; and Adam Smith, later the author of “The Wealth of Na- 
tions,” had published his “Theory of Moral Sentiments” in 1759. Arthur 
Lee, while at Edinburgh, spent an agreeable day with Smith. Lord Kames 
and Lord Monboddo were also intellectual leaders of the day. In the work 
of this Scotch group of thinkers could be discerned the first gropings towards 
the new social sciences of the nineteenth century, and their “common sense” 
philosophy was later to take America by storm. For youths like Arthur Lee, 
Theodorick Bland, and Gilmer — later to be intellectual leaders of a new 
America — Edinburgh must have provided a heady intellectual draught. 
From 1754 to 1776 at least twenty Virginians and probably a good many 
more attended Edinburgh, most of them choosing the medical course.” 
Here they met youths from the other colonies, many of them, like Benjamin 
Rush and William Shippen of Philadelphia, William Smibert of Massa- 
chusetts, and Samuel Bard of New York, later well known in America. 
Edinburgh was the “nursery of American medicine,” and through the friend- 


29Hendrick, op. cit., p. 141. 

30Robert M. Schmitz, Hugh Blair (New York, 1948). 

31Medical theses of fifteen Virginian graduates of Edinburgh in the eighteenth century are given 
in Clayton Torrence, A Trial Bibliography of Colonial Virginia, 1607-1776 (Richmond, 1908- 
1910); other graduates are mentioned in the Bland — op. cit., and other names are given in 
The Virginia Magazine, XXI, 196, and William and Mary Quarterly (1st Series), VI, p. 174. 
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ships formed there played an important part in bringing together intelligent 
men from the different colonies before the Revolution.” The work at the 
University was hard and unremitting. “My usual hours of attending the 
colleges are at least seven daily,” wrote Theodorick Bland, Jr., to his father 
in 1761, “which scarce afford time for necessary refreshments; add to these 
the night taken up in revising and recapitulating the work of the preceding 
day, and I am convinced you will not require an apology for my silence.” 
And he continues, “Col. Phil. Lee’s brother, Mr. Blair’s, Mr. Bankhead’s, 
and Dr. Gilmer’s sons” are here with me. (George Gilmer’s brother had 
come to Edinburgh with him.) Mentioning “our countryman and near 
neighbor, Dr. Field,” Bland writes, “I believe he and I were the first of our 
country who resolved on the study of physick, in which there are several here 
at present educating, and I don’t doubt but in a few years, we shall not only 
in that, but in many other professions, be able to supply the necessity of our 
country, and in some measure to extirpate those numerous troops of imposters 
who daily pour in upon us.” 

Young Bland was not content with pious sentiments about raising the 
level of medical practise in Virginia and America. In this same year (1761) 
the medical students from Virginia banded together in a “Virginia Club” 
with a constitution of eight articles, drawn up by Bland. The members 
pledged themselves to obtain medical degrees, not to degrade their profes- 
sion by “mingling the trade of an apothecary or surgeon with it” and met 
together alternately in each others’ rooms to give demonstrations in anatomy, 
which was the chief purpose of the club. Gilmer and his brother must 
have become members, since Gilmer seems to have entered Edinburgh in 
this year.” 

And by 1766, as I have pointed out, Gilmer was back in Virginia and 
had started his own practise in Williamsburg, no doubt centering once more 
about his father’s drugstore “nigh the Court-House.” For these hopeful 
young Edinburgh doctors now face to face with the actual conditions of 
colonial life it apparently proved a bit more difficult not to degrade their 
profession “by hereafter mingling the trade of an apothecary or surgeon 
with it” than they had anticipated while still in medical school. Gilmer 

rforce took over his father’s apothecary shop and, as we have seen, adver- 
tised his skill in “the art of midwifery” in 1766. Theodorick Bland, Jr. prac- 


32Michael Kraus, Intercolonial Aspects of American Culture on the Eve of the Revolution 
(New York, 1928), p. 142. 
33Bland Papers, op. cit. See also William and Mary Quarterly (1st Series), XIX, p. 156. 
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tised medicine in Virginia for seven years after his return but then deter- 
mined to retire because the profession had proved more arduous than he 
had expected. 

In 1767 young George Gilmer, now twenty-four years old, married his 
first cousin, Lucy, daughter of Dr. Thomas Walker, and in 1771 moved 
to Albemarle, at first to Charlottesville, and then to Pen Park, his estate 
near Monticello, where we found him at the beginning of this article.** We 
have come full circle and are now once more close upon the exciting pre- 
liminaries of the Revolution in Virginia which are recorded in Gilmer’s 
book. If we have seemed to have given a disproportionate amount of space 
to Gilmer’s education in England and Scotland and to the background of 
his sojourn in the University of Edinburgh, a little reflection will show 
that these years accounted for the major part of his life until he had re- 
established himself in Williamsburg, and that these were the vitally forma- 
tive years of his intellectual growth. It was only eight or nine years after 
his return to Virginia that Gilmer became active in the growing revolutionary 
crisis. In other words, in examining the second, or commonplace part of 
Gilmer’s book the intellectually rich background of his education in Scot- 
land must be kept constantly in mind. 


III. 


The published part of Gilmer’s book ends with the long “Address to the 
Inhabitants of Albemarle,” probably from late 1775. A few additional 
items from the second half of the book, of interest to students of the Revo- 
lution, are also printed, but the bulk of the entries, mostly concerned with 
Gilmer’s reading, have never appeared in print. Since Gilmer spent most 
of the Revolution occupied with medical and political duties in his own 
county, he had some leisure for reading after the hectic opening year of 
1775. But there was more to it than that. Obviously his taste of active 
military life in that year, his sudden encounter with the passions and re- 
criminations of civil war, the necessity he had been under to persuade his 
fellow men of the rightness of the cause he believed in, had set the mind 
of this intellectual to pondering upon the meaning of the Revolution — the 
justice of his own cause and the historical background of Britain’s injustice; 
the necessity and justification for setting up a new state and society in 
America and the best means of effecting that aim. And like the true Vir- 
ginian that he was he turned to books to help him with his problem. He 


34Glenn Curtis Smith, op. cit., and George R. Gilmer, op. cit. 
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must have read avidly in this period, and his leather book, half-filled with 
military notes, was at hand to help him with the task of recording and re- 
flecting upon this reading. 

Gilmer, it will be remembered, was an eloquent speaker, and it was un- 
doubtedly the need for formulating his ideas on the Revolution in order 
to put them across to his auditors that led him insensibly into the intellec- 
tual self-examination recorded in the second half of his book. The unpub- 
lished part begins with a series of fragmentary sentences, obviously intended 
to be worked into speeches, such as, “The laying of a country desolate with 
fire and sword, declaring war against the natural rights of all mankind, & 
extirpating the defenders thereof from the face of the earth is the concern 
of every man to whom nature hath given the power of feeling.” “Allegiance 
is one thing, obedience another, Allegiance is due to the King, so long as 
in his executive capacity he shall protect the rights of the people. Obedi- 
ence is due to the laws when founded on the constitution; but when they 
are subversive of the constitution, then disobedience instead of obedience 
is due, and resistance becomes the law of the land.” Sentiments such as 
these obviously required the backing and authority of historians and politi- 
cal theorists to be believed. It is therefore not surprising to find Gilmer in 
his book resorting to the volumes of history, law, and politics in his own 
library and those of others for the background and justifications he required. 
And the passages that struck him as useful he copied into his commonplace 
book for future reference. 

From searching for precedents and authorities for use in his speeches 
to the pursuit of a rationale for the Revolution for its own sake was but a 
short step. Following through the second half of the commonplace book, 
the notes for speeches become more scarce, and the quotations from and 
reflections upon reading begin to fill page after page. Gilmer was now em- 
barked on an extensive examination of the entire background of govern- 
ment and society as it applied to the Revolution, and he was no longer doing 
it as a mere aid to public speaking. His alert and intelligent mind — the 
mind of an intellectual — could not be content with the ideas of others; 
like Jefferson and Madison he had to find out for himself why the cause of 
American freedom was justified historically, politically, and morally. Granted 
that Gilmer — and the statesmen of the Revolution to a man — started with 
a belief in the rightness of their cause, and then looked into history for the 
precedents that would justify their belief. But was this not human nature? 

Yes, it was human nature. But it was also typical of the eighteenth cen- 
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tury view of history. It was to history in the largest sense, to the total ex- 
perience of mankind, that the founding fathers turned when they had need 
of intellectual support in the breaking away from England and the crea- 
tion of a new state. They were, as I have suggested, frankly looking for 
precedents, and their faith in the moral value of history was unclouded by 
the doubts that assail us today. The past of the race, they thought, could 
be used to teach them how to attain the perfect society envisaged by the 
Enlightenment, and perhaps that society might dawn at last in America. 
“History is philosophy teaching by example,” Bolingbroke had put it in a 
phrase well known in the day. So the intellectuals of the eighteenth cen- 
tury delighted in surveying mankind from east to west and from the earliest 
times known to them to the present, and sifting the results for the lessons 
they knew they could find. 

“When young, I was passionately fond of reading books of history,” 
wrote Gilmer’s friend, Jefferson, in 1787. The western world in the second 
half of the eighteenth century was remarkable for its interest in history and 
the number of historical books published; and Jefferson, that typical Vir- 
ginian, was a child of his times. It was the breakdown of English specu- 
lative philosophy with Hume that indicated the emergence of this later, 
historical phase of the Enlightenment. Following the path of Locke to its 
final skeptical conclusion, Hume had emptied the mind of all supposed 
innate ideas and a priori truths, leaving nothing there but a series of crude 
impressions of the outer world casually connected one to the other by cus- 
tom or habit. A resort to experience alone as the only way of really know- 
ing the world outside the individual mind, and a resort to history as the 


only way of tracing a continuity in the flow of experience from the past 


through the present, was the inevitable result. Hume himself, expressing 
the climate of opinion among intellectuals of the day, abandoned the futile 
pursuit of speculative philosophy and turned to the writing of history, as 
so many of his contemporaries were doing. 

His philosophy had led him to an inevitable conclusion: experience, and 
experience alone could decide questions of morality and politics, and there- 
fore the experience of mankind in history must be searched for the lessons 
it contained. “Mankind are so much the same in all times and places,” he 
wrote, “that history informs us of nothing new or strange in this particu- 
lar. Its chief use is only to discover the constant and universal principles of 


35To the editor of the Journal de Paris, August 29, 1787. A. A. Lipscomb and O. E. Bergh, 
The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (1903), XVIL p. 148. 
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human nature, by shewing men in all varieties of circumstances and situa- 
tions, and furnishing us with materials from which we may form our observa- 
tions, and become acquainted with the regular springs of human action and 
behavior.” Significantly enough, Hume turned from philosophy to the 
writing of history about the time that Gilmer was a young man studying 
at Edinburgh University. Others among the Scotch group of thinkers were 
beginning also to delve into that “study of mankind” which later developed 
into the social sciences of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. It was 
a turning point in the history of Western thought which led straight to the 
modern conception of the world and of history; and the Scotch were in the 
lead. 

Because it was new, it was a crude conception of history, this late eigh- 
teenth century view. Everything was seen as on a level; chronology was 
unimportant; and the sweep of history was thought of as the accidental do- 
ings of individuals. Any superficial combination of events might produce 
results entirely out of proportion with their importance, and the slightest 
accident could upset dynasties or change the beliefs of the human race. Of 
the slow, evolutionary growth of societies and nations, of the continuity of 
history, and of the forces that mold it, the eighteenth century historians had 
no conception, for they were not really interested in how society had come 
to be as they found it, but in how society might be made better than it was. 

Yet there were advantages, too, in this view of history. Its sweep was 
wide, as wide as the study of man, and the compartmentalization of knowl- 
edge we suffer from today could not operate to restrict the imaginations of its 
devotees. Men like Jefferson and Gilmer read widely in books of travel, fic- 
tion, biographies, memoirs, legal works and the works of philosophers and 
political theorists as well as the more conventional histories — and all were 
equally grist for the mill. Their libraries covered the fields of knowledge 
known to the period, and even religious books of all kinds contributed to 
their intellectual growth to an extent unknown today. So the Virginian 
leaders read widely and omniverously, and read exactly in this spirit, and 
through the eighteenth century used tags and quotes from their speeches, 
their letters, their pamphlets and essays, until the time came to use this 
accumulated knowledge in earnest as a weapon in the revolutionary crisis. 

Thus the broad, eighteenth century attitude towards history accounts 
for the bewilderingly wide references of these learned Virginians: a fact 


36David Hume, Essays, Moral, Political, and Literary, edited by T. H. Green and T. H. Grose 
(London, 1898), II, p. 68. 
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here, a fact there, one from Greece, one from Holland, a quotation from 
Cicero next to one from Robertson’s “Charles V.” The whole world was 
their oyster, and there were few restrictions of time, place, development, 
or fitness to tie them down, and within limits any event could be used to 
illustrate or buttress any other. Rich sweetmeats and kernels could be 
plucked from here, from there, as seemed appropriate to the argument in 
hand. 

This was a dangerously simplified conception of the past, yes, but for 
the leaders of an embryo nation, steeling themselves for independence, 
heartening their fellows to make the fatal plunge, and later, faced with the 
creation of a new society and a new government, this view of history was 
not only fortunate but was useful and enormously encouraging. They were 
not oppressed as we are with the ponderous weight of the past obtruding 
itself into the present. Instead, the past was merely a storehouse of fascinat- 
ing and glittering precedents for what might happen in the future. And 
if any odd combination of events could produce bizarre and unlooked for 
results, fortune favored the Americans, for it was then a relatively easy 
matter, once independence had been won, to construct a new society on the 
basis of the old; simply reshuffling the atoms of past experience into a new 
whole as they wanted it. 


IV. 


Dr. Gilmer’s commonplace book takes on importance because it reveals 
the mind of an intelligent American patriot exploring the past, grappling 
with the ideas current in his day, and all in the spirit suggested above. As 
a typical man of the Enlightenment, Gilmer ranged far and wide in his 
search for a justification and meaning for the new world that was being 
created around him, and in his search he turned for help to many of the most 
profound thinkers and historians known to his day. He turned, too, to any- 
thing else he could find: old law books, memoirs, even a periodical (Bayle’s 
Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres). Like Jefferson, he was an omniver- 
ous reader and read both for pleasure and with purpose. 

It will not be possible in this article to give more than a general descrip- 
tion of the unpublished, commonplace part of Dr. Gilmer’s notebook. Gil- 
mer’s handwriting is difficult, most of the entries were written in a hurry. 
The sources of a good many of the quotations were not given by the doctor, 
and indeed it is often difficult to tell whether he is quoting from his read- 
ing or extemporizing on his own. Moreover, many quotations whose sources 
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are given come from books which are obscure and therefore difficult to 
track down, or else the annotation by the doctor is so fragmentary as to make 
identification difficult even if the author is well known. My purpose at 
present is merely to describe the journal, set it in its context, and indicate 
its importance. Eventually, one hopes, Dr. Gilmer’s entire notebook, in- 
cluding the unpublished part, will be accurately transcribed, thoroughly 
annotated, and published with an adequate introduction. 

The unpublished second half of the book can be roughly divided into 
three sections: in the first there are many miscellaneous notes of all kinds — 
Dr. Gilmer had not yet settled down seriously to his reading. The second 
part records more consistent reading in the chief political writers of the 
period: Montesquieu, Sir William Temple, Locke, Rousseau, Puffendorf, 
Cumberland, Burlamaqui, Barclay, Bolingbroke, Blackstone, possibly Vol- 
taire, and even Filmer. Many legal works are also drawn upon, and to a 
certain extent the classics (Plato and Cicero are mentioned). As would 
be expected during the early days of the Revolution, Gilmer in this read- 
ing was concentrating largely upon the rights of King and Parliament as 
against thos: of the people. The third part of the book consists generally 
of copious quotations from reading in history, most of it from Robertson’s 
“Charles V.” With the creation of a new state in his own country in mind, 
he seems to have been chiefly interested in the structure and experiences 
of other small states of the past, such as the city-states of Italy. 

The first or more miscellaneous part of the unpublished section begins 
with the fragmentary notes for speeches already mentioned, and continues 
with some brief notes on English history. A few pages in there are more 
notes for speeches. The style of rhetoric makes one think of Jefferson’s 
contemporary Declaration of Independence or the tracts of Tom Paine: “We 
have lived to see the most valuable part of our most sacred rights daringly 
invaded — but we will not live to see it destroyed. The wounds by which 
it fails shall first reach our hearts, and the rich torrent of our blood be shed 
as a libation on the pile of expiring freedom . . .” A few pages further the 
usual contract theory of the time crops up: “The English government is 
upon covenant and contract. Now it is needless in leagues and covenants 
to say what shall be done in case the articles are broken. If satisfaction be 
denied the injured party must get it as he can. — There can be no covenant 
on one side only.” This last quotation ends with a reference to the opinion 
of Bishop Laud and to a charter of the time of Henry III, which shows how 
Gilmer’s speechmaking led him directly into historical research. 
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Also in this miscellaneous section Gilmer copied down a word of advice 
from “the King of Prussia to Ponialowski on his being elected King of 
Poland” to the effect that an elected King must be more responsible to his 
people than an hereditary one, since from “a man voluntarily elected to 
reign over those by whom he was chosen, every thing is expected . . .” The 
quotation probably came from “The King of Prussia’s Memoirs,” a book very 
popular in the day, which Gilmer refers to later on in his journal. A snatch 
or two of poetry that caught Gilmer’s eye, a draft of an oath of loyalty to 
the Convention and to Congress exacted by the “sons of liberty,” some notes 
on Gilmer’s military duties, such as “Mr. Peter Marks offers to take any 
prisoners that may be sent up,” and a petition from “the inhabitants and 
some of the intended settlers of that part of North America now denominated 
Transylvania” to Congress for relief from the unjust claims of those “styling 
themselves the absolute proprietors of this country” make up the remainder 
of this miscellaneous section. The last item is interesting because it would 
imply that Gilmer was mixed up in the Transylvania land scheme. Another 
note, sandwiched between items of military business, is intriguing: “An 
ordinance to amend or remodel our constitution, to recall our members from 
Congress if we go fully into this matter, to annul all laws concerning appeals 
to Great Britain. The acts concerning the clergy a free toleration.” 

It will be remembered that in April, 1776, Gilmer saw Jefferson through 
a long illness in Albemarle, and then after the latter had departed for Phila- 
delphia and Congress, went himself to Williamsburg to attend the session 
of the Convention of Virginia that adopted a Declaration of Rights and voted 
Virginia's first constitution. Gilmer was on the committee that drew up both 
documents. Now the most interesting part of Gilmer’s commonplace book 
is the tight, consistent examination of the powers and structure of govern- 
ment, which begins with a quotation from Montesquieu in French to the 
effect that the best government is that which “se rapporte mieux a la dis- 
position du peuple.” Just at the end of the section on government, fortu- 
nately, there is a page of accounts including a bill paid on June 13, 1776, 
and another dated July 7, 1776, at Williamsburg. It will be remembered 
that the Virginia Declaration of Rights was adopted on June 12, and the 
Constitution voted on June 29th. It seems reasonably certain, therefore, 
that Gilmer’s personal inquiry into the nature of government was under- 
taken while he was in Williamsburg, sitting as a member of the committee 
which was engaged in drawing up the Bill of Rights and the new govern- 
men for Virginia. 
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“Wheresoever law ends, tyranny begins,” Gilmer jotted down on a page ; 
of his book, and this could well stand for the theme of his examination of - 
government. To convey its flavor, it may be best to quote extensively from leg 
the opening pages with no further comment: Pe 

vid. Montesquieu livre: 11. 12. 13; in the 11. book he makes a distinction between ; 
the laws that form political liberty with regard to the constitution, and those by which 
it is formed in respect to the citizen. Liberty various significations. It does not con- oth 
sist in an unrestrained freedom. No, in societies directed by laws, liberty can consist but 
only in the power of doing what we ought to will, and in not being constrained to brit 
do, what we ought not to will. . . . In things that prejudice the tranquillity or security tesq 
of the state, secret actions are subject to human jurisdiction. But in those that offend ales 
the deity, and where there is not any public action, there cannot be any point in 
question, as to a criminal matter; the whole passes between God and man, who knows = 
the measure and time of his vengeance. . . . The mischief arises from an opinion which om 
some have entertained of avenging the cause of the deity. But we must honour the que 
deity, and leave him to avenge his own cause. In effect, were we to be directed by hon 
such notions where would be the end of punishments? If human laws are to avenge etre 
the cause of an infinite being, they will be directed by his infinity, and not by the parl 
weakness and the ignorance and the caprice of man. The force of a law, consists 
in its being made for the whole community. As to the best form of government vid sage 
Sidney on govt. c. 2 #16. et seq. If I should undertake to say, there never was a good C 
government in the world that did not consist of the three simple species of Monarchy, quot 
Aristocracy and democracy I think I might make it good vide the Nouvelles de Re- the 
publique des lettres Avril 1700, p. 444 also .........?) tom 2 p. 161. Sir Wm Temple for ; 
in his essay on popular discontent now published in the third volume of his works stro) 
says — As the life of all laws is the due execution of them, so the life and perfection uae 
of all governments is the due administration, and that by the different degrees of this, : 
the several forms of the other are either raised or debased more than by any differ- we 
ence in their original institutions: so that perhaps it may pass among so many other than 
maxims in the politic that those are the best governments that are best administred, Tl 
and where all offices are supplied by persons chosen to them by just distinction of that « 
merit and capacity for discharging them, and of application to do it honestly and ties, ¢ 

) sufficiently Pg 41 same essay. of ris 

Gilmer’s method of using his authorities — Montesquieu, Sidney, Sir rig 
William Temple — as springboards for an informal but penetrating discus- voke, 
sion of the questions that interested him is here well illustrated. Notable in electi 
the passage above is Gilmer’s discussion of the dependence of efficient gov- the h 
ernment upon good men, and his insistence, so reminiscent of Madison, on ‘“ rs 
separating religious sanctions from the rule of law. Also remarkably close — 
to one of Madison’s leading ideas is the following passage on separation of In 
powers: or cr 
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There is not any liberty, if the power of judging be not separated from the legis- 
lative and executive powers, were it joined with the legislative, the life and liberty of 
the people would be exposed to arbitrary controuls, for the judge would then be the 
legislator, were it joined to the executive power, the judges might behave with all 
the violence of an oppressor. 


The necessity for balancing the powers of government one against the 
other is an insistent theme throughout the rest of this section on government, 
but as background to it Gilmer next goes into the question of representation, 
bringing up the evil of rotten boroughs, and referring to Locke. From Mon- 
tesquieu again he quotes, “Montesq: all the inhabitants of the several dis- 
tricts ought to have a right of voting at election of a representative, except 
such as are in so mean a situation as to be deemed to have no will of their 
own to be distinguished by law.” Gilmer notes also the importance of fre- 
quent elections to avoid “long parliaments” on the English model, and to drive 
home his point quotes a passage from Rousseau, “Le peuple Anglais pense 
etre libre; il se trompe fort il ne l’est que durant |’election des membres du 
parlement; sitot qu’ils sont elus, il est esclave, il n’est rien. Dans les courts 
moments de sa liberté, ]’usage qu’il en fait merite qu’il la perde.” 

Coming back to the separation of powers, Gilmer remarks just above the 
quotation from Rousseau that “if the executive power had not a right to stop 
the encroachments of the legislative body the latter would become despotic 
for as it might assume to itself what authority it pleased, it would soon de- 
stroy all the rest.” And later on he adds, “Burleigh asserts that England 
can never be undone but by a parliament.” On the other hand, the execu- 
tive power, or the Crown as in England, has also often usurped more power 
than it should: 


The power of the crown was acknowledged to flow from no other fountain than 
that of a contract with the people. Allegiance and protection were declared reciprocal 
ties, depending on each other. The representatives of the nation made a regular claim 
of rights in behalf of their constituents and William the third ascended the throne 
in consequence of an express capitulation with the people. This new monarch retained 
the old regal power over parliament in its full extent. He was left at liberty to con- 
voke, adjourn, prorogue, and dissolve them at pleasure. He was enabled to influence 
elections and oppress corporations, chose his own council nominated officers of state, 
the household army navy church. He reserved the absolute command of the militia, 
so that he remained master of all the instruments and engines of corruption and 
violence. 


In the end though, according to the contract theory, if either parliament 
or crown should usurp too much power the people, from whence it came, 
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have a right to break the contract, in other words to revolt. With an eye on 
the revolutionary situation around him, Gilmer asks rhetorically, should 
the people submit to tyranny? 

— Human nature says no; the genius of the English constitution says, no; the 
nation itself has hitherto said, no! and a great oracle [?] of its laws has given his 
sanction to the verdict “In cases of national oppression, says he, the nation hath 
very justifiably risen as one man, to indicate the original contract, subsisting between 
the king and people. And — If sovereign power threaten desolation to a state, man- 
kind will not be reasoned out of the feelings of humanity nor sacrifice liberty to a 
scrupulous adherence to political maxims.” Blackstone. 


A passage near the middle of Gilmer’s examination of government forms 
a fitting conclusion to this discussion of it, and neatly illustrates the wide 
range of reading drawn upon by Gilmer in his commonplace book: 

The ultimate end of government, in its original institution certainly was, as it still 
ought to be, the good of the whole society. If the authority of Locke, Montesquieu 
and natural reason are not sufficient to prove this position, and any one desires farther 
satisfaction on a point, which has been disputed by many, we would refer him to 
Puffendorf Libr. 7 c. 5 #22. To Sir Wm Temple's works vol 3 pg 64. He says the 
public safety or good is the end of all public institutes as it was of the Roman laws. 
Salus populi suprema lex esto. To this all diff. opinions, passions and interests should 
strike sail etc. 

To the King of Prussia memoirs 

To Cumberlands Law of nature 

To Plato, Cicero, Burlamaqui 

To all persons of candor except Filmer 


As the arch-conservative among English political writers, the doctor quite 
logically hated Filmer. A few pages later on Gilmer wrote with angry speed: 

Filmer, that no man is born free — Heyward, Blackwood, Barclay with one consent 
admit the natural liberty and equality of mankind. Filmer men are not born free, 
and therefor could never have the liberty to choose their governors, or forms of gov- 
ernment. Princes have their power absolute and by divine right; for slaves could 
never have a right to compact or consent. Adam was an absolute monarch and so are 
all princes ever since and Filmer is a damned rascal and only fit for a slave. 


In the political section one other interesting passage also appears to have 
been quoted from Rousseau, but the name is blurred and I cannot be sure 
of it. Another passage sounds very much like Voltaire, or possibly Boling- 
broke, but again the attribution is difficult: 


I have seen all the sects recriminate upon each other the charge of imposture. I 
have seen the Magi dispute with rage and fury upon the first principle and the ulti- 
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mate end. I have questioned them all, and found in those chiefs of different faction, 
nothing but inflexible obstinacy, sovereign contempt, and implacable hatred for each 
other. I am therefore resolved to believe none of their doctrines etc. 


In its anticlericalism it could belong to either author. It should be noted 
that among some accounts in Gilmer’s book, dated 13 June 1776, is an 
entry for five pounds paid to John Blair for Bolingbroke’s Works, 5 volumes 
quarto. 


V. 


The last part of the unpublished portion of Gilmer’s commonplace book 
is largely concerned with his reading in history. Having investigated the 
balance of powers in government — undoubtedly, as I have pointed out, 
while attending the Williamsburg convention which formed the constitu- 
tion for Virginia — Gilmer began to range more widely into the past in 
order to study the structure of older governments in the light of his own 
experience at Williamsburg. His chief source here was the “History of 
Charles V,” by William Robertson, principal of Edinburgh University while 
Gilmer was there, which had been published in 1769, a few years after 
Gilmer had returned to Virginia, and was very popular in the colony.” 

Gilmer starts off this section, however, with a dissertation — appropriately 
enough, since he was of Scotch parentage — on Scotland and the Scotch. 
His source may have been William Robertson’s earlier “History of Scot- 
land During the Reigns of Queen Mary and James VI” (1759), but more 
certainly part of it came from George Buchanan’s “De Jure Regni Apud 
Scotos,”** first published in 1569, which he refers to by title. To be a 
Scotchman in the eighteenth century was roughly equivalent to being an 
Irishman in early nineteenth century America, or a Negro or Jew today. 
But let Gilmer speak for himself. In his book he scribbled: “Scottish is an 
epithet is now hardly ever to be met with in South Britain, except as con- 
veying an idea of the highest reproach; and the vulgar of that country, both 
high and low, affect to regard every native of North Britain as constitu- 
tionally a villain, either utterly devoid of every generous independt. senti- 
ment, and our country in general as the disgrace and ruin of their own.” 


37Robertson’s “Charles V” was, for instance, advertised as for sale at the Gazette printing office 
in Williamsburg by Dixon and Hunter in their Virginia Gazette for Nov. 25, 1775 (William and 
Mary Quarterly, 1 Series, XV, pp. 100-113). 

38What was probably an English version of this history was advertised in Joseph Royle’s 
Virginia Almanac for 1765 as “Buchanan’s History of Scotland, in twenty books.” It was de- 
scribed thus: “This work brings down the Scottish history to the reign of Queen Mary, where Dr. 
Robertson’s history commences.” (Library of Congress.) 
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This touched off an examination of Scottish history designed to show 
that on the contrary the Scotch had always been “zealous of asserting their 
liberties against the tyrannical encroachments” of England, and “in the 
same proportion as the power of the subject in Scotland gained on that of 
the crown, the power of the crown in England gained on that of the sub- 
ject.” The Act of Union with England earlier in the century had been 
“brought about by bribery and corruption, within doors, and by force and 
violence without, this treaty was the most honourable and advantageous 
to England and the most disgraceful and ruinous to Scotland.” This bring- 
ing to mind the right of resistance against tyranny, Gilmer wrote next, obvi- 
ously with the American Revolution in mind: 

The law of nations not being universally concerted and established, but having 
no general principles and incessantly varying according to time and place, it is full 
of contradictory maxims which can never be reconciled but by right of the strongest; 
so that the judgment being without a sure guide and always betrayed in doubtful 
cases by self interest war becomes sometimes inevitable even when both parties may 
be desirous of acting justly. 


A few more pages are filled after this with miscellaneous notes: resounding 
passages again obviously designed to be worked into speeches, a few para- 
graphs on early European history, possibly from “Charles V,” though not 
so indicated, and seventy-six lines, chosen here and there from some long 
poem or drama in heroic couplets concerning the revolutionary struggle: 

Weigh well this truth your sages have exprest 
And let it cling round every patriot’s breast, 
The right of Americans can ne’er decay 


Unless their guardians fling those rights away — 


The title of this poem or play seems to be “The Senators.” I have not been 
able to identify it. Possibly it is a native product, though I scarcely think 
that Gilmer wrote it himself. 

After the poetry, and a page of directions for undertaking that daring 
new medical technique, inoculation for smallpox (which reminds one ab- 
ruptly that this learned man was also a practising doctor), the entries begin 
to be taken up with long quotations in an increasingly crabbed handwrit- 
ing from Robertson’s “Charles V.” It was the “state of Italy at the opening 
of the sixteenth century” that interested Gilmer, because “instead of those 
extensive monarchies which occupied the rest of the Continent, that de- 
lightful country was parcelled out among many small states, each of which 
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possessed sovereign and independent jurisdiction.” For reasons too obvious 
to mention, Gilmer’s attention at this time was focussed on the governmental 
structure of “small states” with “sovereign and independent jurisdiction.” 
What could he learn from the city states of Italy which would be helpful 
in avoiding the pitfalls of setting up a small and independent state in his 
own America? 

The Papacy came under his scrutiny first, because it was “the first of these 
powers in dignity, and not the least considerable” in territorial holdings. 
The Pope’s dominion, moreover, “was of a peculiar species, to which there 
is nothing either in ancient or modern times.” “As Rome had been so long 
the seat of Empire, and capital of the world, its bishops were on this account 
entitled to respect; they received it; but during several ages they advanced 
with such adventurous and well directed ambition, that they established a 
spirituai dominion over the minds and sentiments of men, to which all 
Europe submitted with implicit obedience.” Considering Gilmer’s firm be- 
lief in the necessity for a separation of church and state, it is not surprising 
when he adds, “Their claim of universal jurisdiction, as head of the church, 
and their pretensions to infallibility in their decisions as successors of St. 
Peter, are as chimerical, as they are repugnant to the genius of the Chris- 
tianity [sic] religion. But on these foundations, the superstition and credulity 
of mankind enabled them to erect an amazing superstructure . . .” Obviously, 
by temperament and training Gilmer was hardly disposed to learn much 
from the Papacy. 

Yet the so-called republics of Italy were not much better, Gilmer found. 
Quoting further from Robertson, he set down: 

If we view the Venetian government as calculated for the order of Nobles alone, 
its institutions are so excellent; the deliberative, legislative and executive powers are 
so admirably distributed and adjusted, that it must be regarded as a perfect model of 
political wisdom. But if we consider it as formed for a numerous body of people subject 
to its jurisdiction, it will appear a rigid and partial aristocracy, which lodges all power 
in the hands of a few members of the community while it degrades and oppresses 
the rest... 


Florence, he found, was the reverse of Venice, partaking “as much of the 
democratic turbulence and licentiousness as the other of arisiocratical rigour. 
It was a commercial not a military democracy.” 

The appearance of republican government subsisted, the people were passionately 
attached to it, and on some occasions contended warmly for their privileges, and yet 
they permitted a single family to assume a direction of their affairs almost as absolute 
as if it had been formally invested with sovereign power... 
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“In Naples and Sicily the feudal government was established in the same 
form and with the same defects as in the other nations of Europe,” Gilmer 
concluded as he finished his survey of Italy. But the powerful Cortes of 
Aragon, and its equally powerful Justiza, or chief judge, both dominating 
a weak monarchy, interested Gilmer, as well as the Cortes of Castile. The 
last few pages of his book are taken up with quotations from a number of 
other books, including an item popular in the colony, “The Correspondence 
of Theodosius and Constantia.” 

From the latter Gilmer quotes some excerpts on religion which indicate 
that his conception of religion — although he was of course a Scotch Presby- 
terian by training — may have been close to the decent, moderate, Church 
of England faith of so many of his planter friends. The following passage 
might be construed as anti-Calvinistic: “. . . from mistaken apprehensions 
of providence proceed almost all errors of religious faith, but most danger- 
ous to ourselves and most injurious to the deity, are those opinions which 
magnify his despotism at the expense of his benevolence.” And one might 
read into another passage a dislike of the “enthusiasm” practised by so many 
of the Dissenters of the Great Awakening in Virginia in Gilmer’s time: 


I would not recommend to you those books of flaming devotion, which while they 
kindle the heart confuse the head, and turn sober piety into wild enthusiasm. If the 
authors of such books meant to save religion; they were much mistaken for true piety 
differs as much from such enthusiastick ravings as the cheerful temper of serene 


health from the delirious wildness of a fever. 


Such “sober piety” was typical of the faith of the majority of Virginians, 
who were members of the Established Church. In the published portion 
of Dr. Gilmer’s commonplace book a “Circular Address of Dr. George Gil- 
mer to the People of Albemarle County” states that, among other “malicious 
reports concerning my conduct” he had been accused of “religious tyranny.” 
Gilmer denies it, and specifically states that he adheres to the “great Locke’s” 
definition of religion, which he quotes as “a voluntary society of men join- 
ing themselves together of their own accord in order to the public worship 


of God . . .” We have already seen that, like Madison, Gilmer stood for 
freedom of religion and separation of Church and State. 


39Theodosius and Constantia” and “The Correspondence of Theodosius and Constantia” were 
sold in the Gazette bookshop in Williamsburg in 1764 and 1765, as is shown in the Daybooks of 
the bookshop, examined with the permission of the owner, Dr. James Southall Wilson of the 
University of Virginia. 
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me Two passages on slavery quoted from Robertson towards the end of the 
ner book seem to show that in his attitude towards that evil Gilmer again stood 

of with the “progressives” among Virginian planters: 
ing The gentle spirit of the christian religion together with the doctrines which it 
he teaches, concerning the original equality of mankind, as well as the impartial eye with 
of which the Almighty regards men of every condition, and admits them to a participa- 
ice tion of his benefits, are inconsistent with servitude . . . 
a And he quotes, in Latin, Pope Gregory the Great's” reasons for freeing 
™ some of his slaves, and refers to charters of manumission in “Marat Antiq. 
‘’ Ital. vol. I p. 849.856.,” a book I have not been able to identify. The final 
a quotation in Gilmer’s book seems to come from the second volume of Marat, : 
i and is concerned with the “insurgents in Suabia” and the levelling plan | 
of Muncer. 
ch Although of reasonably humble birth, George Gilmer in the end took 
ei his place among that remarkable ruling class of colonial Virginia to which 
fl we Americans owe so much. They were aristocrats, and it was their firm 
y belief that educated men of good social standing alone should lead the people. 
While reading Sir William Temple’s essays Gilmer jotted down earlier in 
\ey his book: “It may perhaps be concluded with as much reason as other themes 
he of the like nature that those are generally the best governments where the 
£5 best men govern.” The “best men” in Virginia were, according to Gilmer 
pe and his friends, well-educated gentlemen with substantial holdings in land. 
Yet these progressive aristocrats of Revolutionary Virginia were at the same 
aS, time staunch democrats, and somehow had been able to achieve a belief in 
o- the paramount rights of the majority of all men that completely transcended 
ri their own selfish interests. It is this glorious enigma that sets these Virginians 
-_ apart in history, a group almost unique in their combination of education 
2 and ability with a firm belief in reasonably popular government. One of the 
”” last entries in Gilmer’s commonplace book reads as follows: 
n- It is the first principle in society, on which the tranquillity and order of govern- 
1p ment depends, that the inclinations of the minority must be over-ruled. 
or 
ere 
of 
“8 40Gilmer gives the title as “Gregor. Magn. ab Potgieff [?] 1, [Vc1 #3.” 


A YANKEE REPORTS ON VIRGINIA, 1842-1843 
LETTERS OF JOHN ADAM KASSON 


Edited, with an Introduction 


by Epwarp YouncER”™ 


In the early autumn of 1842, as the chill winds began to descend from the 
North Pole, young John Adam Kasson departed from the small Vermont 
town of Burlington, which sat smartly on the eastern shore of Lake Cham- 
plain. Age 20, just recently graduated from the University of Vermont, 
Kasson was embarking upon his first fortune-seeking mission. Like many 
other young Yankees of that day, he was headed south to teach the children 
of a Virginia planter. 

During the winter and spring of 1842-1843, Kasson lived in Prince 
George and Albemarle counties. Returning to New England, he studied 
law at Worcester, Massachusetts, and successfully practiced law at New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, and St. Louis, Missouri. In 1857 he appeared at 
the straggling village of Des Moines, Iowa, where he took an active part in 
organizing the Republican party of that state. In 1860, he helped Horace 
Greeley draft the Republican platform at Chicago and the next year became 
Lincoln’s assistant postmaster general. 

With this appointment Kasson began a remarkable career in politics and 
diplomacy which extended over the next forty years, from Lincoln to Mc- 
Kinley. His outstanding activities of these years included three terms in 
the Iowa legislature, twelve years in the national House of Representatives, 
and nine different diplomatic missions to Vienna, Berlin, and other Euro- 
pean capitals. No spectacular and magnetic political leader, Kasson’s con- 
tributions are to be found in the historical achievements brought about by 
the concentrated work of secondary figures. He was a competent man, and 
for almost a half century, certain American foreign and domestic policies 
bore the imprint of his tireless labors.’ 


*Edward Younger, who is Assistant Professor of History, University of Virginia, holding a 
Ph.D. degree from Georgetown University, has been a Teaching Fellow, George Washington 
University, lecturer on International Law and instructor United States Naval Academy, having 
been Lieutenant Commander, U.S.N.R., 1942-1946. He is at present engaged in writing a biog- 
raphy of “John A. Kasson: Diplomacy and Politics from Lincoln to McKinley.” 

iFor information concerning Kasson’s early diplomatic career, see articles by this writer: “John 
Adam Kasson and the Beginnings of the Universal Postal Union, 1863, 1867,” Annals of Iowa 
(July, 1946); “Kasson at Vienna and Berlin,” Iowa Journal of History and Politics (April, 1947). 
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Kasson, five years old when his father died, was the youngest child in a 


family of five, two brothers and two sisters. As the son of a widowed mother 
of less than moderate means, he was accustomed to strict economy in living. 
As the youngest in the family, he was frequently the subject of supervision 
by his older brothers and sisters. Chafing under this tutelage, he was often 
“resistant and wilful.” 

At the University of Vermont student life’ was not so bright and gay 
as at the University of Virginia. The restrictions were numerous: on a stren- 
uous daily program, young Kasson encountered laws on the hours of study, 
rigid regulations on general deportment, and a discipline of Greek, Latin, 
mathematics, and moral philosophy, sprinkled with English literature and 
French. In the mornings and evenings he sleepily listened to the prayers 
of the Lincolnesque prexy in a cold, smoke-filled chapel. (It was a happier 
occasion when “Little Ben,” math professor and master of brevity, prayed: 
“May we all square our conduct by the Rule laid down in thy word.”*) On 
Sundays he sat in the cold and smoke of the same chapel while the president 
thundered out revealed religion in a sermon lasting hours. ; 

Yet life was not all work and discipline. The students, most of whom 
were self-supporting and came primarily from the farm, soon got acquainted 
in the town and its society. All were members of one or the other of the two 
literary societies. There were literary programs and forensics, sailing and 
skating parties, visits in town and political oratory. At commencement the 
whole town turned out with personal interest in the graduates. 

Moreover the president and faculty inspired lofty aims in their students.° 
Upon graduation, Kasson stood second in his class of seventeen. Slender, 


2Kasson’s [Memoirs of Boyhood], used through the courtesy of Miss Eunice Wead, Hartford, 
Conn., and Mr. Frederick W. Wead, Boston, Mass. 

3“University Life in the Forties,” University of Vermont Cynic (5 May 1909), pp. 282-286; 
UVM catalogues, 1838-1842; UVM, Office of Registrar. Records of Examinations, 1834-1848. 
oe W. Dana to his family, 29 Sept. 1839, in UVM Student Letter Collection, Wilbur 

rary. 

5Stimulated by James Marsh, former president and later professor of philosophy, the University 
of Vermont was becoming a leader in psn tn? reform in New England ia she Middle West. 
At the age of 30, Marsh, a graduate of Dartmouth and the Andover Theological Seminary, be- 
came professor of Oriental Languages at age pnt wed College (1824). Here he was an 
intimate associate of John Holt Rice, founder of the Theological Seminary at Hampden-Sydney. 
It was Rice who had induced Marsh to come to Virginia. Returning to Burlington, Marsh be- 
came president of the University. As a scholar and devotee of Coleridge, M gave students 
greater freedom to follow their own interests and emphasized personal contacts between teachers 
and students. Marsh undoubtedly transformed the University from a struggling, ineffectual 
college to a center of advanced thought. Ten years after his death, the student Creed contained 
as its climactic articles: “I believe in Coleridge! I believe in Professor Marsh!” Marsh was a 
key founder of the New England Transcendentalist Movement. M. H. Nicholson, “James Marsh 
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gregarious, self-confident, he was filled with ambition. As this sprightly 
young man traveled toward Virginia, his thoughts eagerly anticipated a 
wider view of a wider world. Having led a somewhat cloistered and re- 
stricted life, he was seeking broader horizons. Aglow with a curiosity about 
Virginia and Virginians, he was determined to observe and learn as much 
about them as possible. 

For a short time the young Vermonter lived with the Taliaferro’s at 
“Hagley” near Fredericksburg. But most of his days in Virginia he spent 
in the Carter’s and Green Mountain neighborhoods of Albemarle County, 
with the White’s at “Keelona.” Here he encountered a genteel society of 
easy comfort, leisurely living and intellectual vigor — a golden era of Albe- 
marle social intercourse and private entertaining. He came into contact 
with people prominent in the affairs of the state and nation — the Carters of 
“Redlands,” the Coleses of “Estouteville” and “Enniscorthy,” the Randolphs 
of “Edgehill” and “Sharon,” the Riveses of “Sherwood,” the Tuckers of 
the University of Virginia, and the Stevensons of “Blenheim.” He was 
keenly interested in, and impressed with, the hospitality, polite manners, 
and social activity of these families living in the great plantation homes of 
Albemarle County. 

Forty years later, newspapers called Kasson “the Lord Chesterfield of 
the House of Representatives.” He then was a prominent candidate for 
the speakership.® Traveled, worldly-wise, urbane, he was gifted with a 
poetical flourish of oratory. Mustached and almost dapper, he was a small- 
town boy become cosmopolite. His personality was a blend of multiple 
experiences. Over a period of many years, he had placed personal charm, 
pleasing manners, and conversation high on the list of human achievements. 
Much of the inspiration to acquire these attributes came from his training 
at home, from his mother, brothers and sisters; and some of it undoubtedly 
stemmed from his sojourn in Virginia. 

From time to time, Kasson wrote long letters to his family, giving his im- 
pressions of Virginia and Virginians. Fortunately some of these letters have 


and the Vermont Transcendentalists,” Philosophical Review (Jan. 1925), pp. 28-50. Julian Ira 
Lindsay, “Coleridge and the University of Vermont,” Vermont Alumni Weekly (January-Febru- 
ary, 1936); A. M. Hemenway, ed. Vermont Historical Gazetter (3 vols., Burlington, 1867-68), 
I, 527-528; see also sketch of Marsh by Henry B. Parkes in D.A.B., XII, 299-300, and of Rice 
by E. T. Thompson, D.A.B., XV, 541-542. Through Marsh’s acquaintances and contacts, students 
from the University of Vermont procured employment as tutors in Virginia homes. 

S5Washington Post, 25 November 1881; Washington Capitol, 27 November 1881. See also 
numerous newspaper clippings in Kasson Papers, Box 12, Department of History and Archives, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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been preserved and are herewith published.’ Filled with boyish gossip, 


sometimes critical, some times complimentary, they are of uniform value 
to those interested in the social history of Virginia in the early 1840's. 


Hagley, near Fredericksburgh, Virginia 
Wednesday, 27th Sept. 1842 


My dear Mother: 


. . §[ intend to stretch to the utmost this sheet of Charles’ legal paper which I 
brought for the purpose, with my autobiography and the commencement of my “Notes 
on Virginia,” which are doubtless destined to rival those of Jefferson. My ship has 
now been driven into a temporary harbor, the sails are furled, and I proceed to report 
progress thus far. 

On my arrival at the house of Mr. Taliaferro,9 he received me very warmly, and 
on the disclosure of my business expressed much regret that he should have sent away 
his son to a public school only two weeks previously. He was strongly inclined to 
say that he would immediately send for him to return, and also his daughter, who 
is some fifty miles distant. Whatever might be concluded upon, he told me I was 
welcome for one week, or two weeks, or six months if I chose, to tarry with him here; 
and to day he has repeated the offers of his hospitality, telling me to stay at his abode, 
and from here to look around for a situation to my mind, assisted by his father-in-law 
Uohn Taliaferro], the M.C., who resides with him and also has a very extensive ac- 
quaintance throughout the State. That gentleman is just now absent, but will return 
in a few days. The only trouble apparent is, that he desires me to engage elsewhere 
for no longer than one session, when he wishes his children to be under the instruc- 
tion of a private tutor. Here is the difficulty. Although he is a very free and hospitable 
man, he cannot be expected to allow more than a very moderate salary for the in- 
struction of two children. Besides, these are quite backward, and it will be very un- 
pleasant for me to go back and teach the elements of a youthful education, though 
it should occupy me only two or three hours in the course of the day. For these reasons, 
if it can be brought about, I shall seek another situation; and yet it gives me regret 
to do anything contrary to the wishes of a family which has proved itself so hospitable. 


7Miss Eunice Wead and Mr. Frederick W. Wead, Kasson relatives, have kindly presented 
these letters to the Alderman Library, University of Virginia. 

8Deletions are made only of material not relating to Virginia. 

9James Garnett Taliaferro who married his first cousin, Anne Seymour Taliaferro, daughter of 
John Taliaferro of “Hagley.” The latter is the “Hon. J. T.” to whom Kasson refers. Scattered 
over the years, 1801-1842, John Taliaferro served five terms in the U. S. House of Representa- 
tives. He died in 1852 while Librarian of the U. S. T Department. Louise Pecquet du 
Bellet, Some Prominent Families of Virginia (4 vols., Lynchburg, J. P. Bell Co., 1907), Il, 
735-737; Biographical Directory of the U. S. Congress (Washington, G.P.O., 1928), p. 1595. 
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The issue of the negotiation at New York you were made acquainted with from 
that city. Had it been successful, I should have been delighted. From thence I passed 
on to Baltimore, not venturing to visit the Chequer-board city . . . 


. . . Baltimore is a far pleasanter city than I supposed. The streets are cleanly, 
excepting the presence of black swine; whites, blacks, and pigs are all, however, quite 
polite, in this respect far surpassing the selfish inhabitants of New York, which is 
not only the largest, but in my opinion the most corrupt, illiberal, and deceitful city 
in all North America. 


Washington is now very quiet, and has very few attractions during the recess of 
Congress. The few magnificent buildings and the remaining very plain ones, loosely 
distributed over the grounds, give ready evidence that its resources are those of public 
patronage, and by no means internal. The Capitol, aside from the two halls, with their 
most beautiful columns of variegated stone, and the Library, which is a fine one in its 
way, with its paintings of the Presidents and collections of modern medals, has much of 
interest in its rotunda. Over the door leading to the house of Rep. in a recess, is a 
marble group representing Col. Boone’s fight with the two Indians. Immediately at 
the right commences a series of paintings, the first of which represents the Congress 
of Independence at Philadelphia, and of this piece you will find an accurate engraving 
in the “Lives of the Signers of Dec.” etc., which you have at home. The 2nd is a picture 
of the surrender at Saratoga, and is followed by a similar piece of the Yorktown sur- 
render. These, together with the first mentioned, are all matter-of-fact paintings, such 
as we should expect an American people to approve. Next in the order of arrange- 
ment is the scene at Annapolis, when Washington gave up his sword with his military 
command; and among the most prominent figures is Chas. Carroll with his two daugh- 
ters, as spectators. The 5th and last is the Baptism of Pocahontas at Jamestown, which 
shows more genius on the part of the Painter than either remaining picture. The beau- 
tiful young lady who sat for the chief character ever after bore the name of Pocahontas. 
She has sometime since married and removed. You perceive all the five are historical 
pieces, and there remain three niches to be filled with such paintings as Congress may 
direct. The reverberation of sound in the Rotunda is remarkable. A gentle closing 
of the door will send a report like thunder from one part of the circular room to the 
other, until it gradually dies away along the highest ceiling, and seems to pop out 
toward heaven. Even a footfall produces an astonishing echo. . . . 


Monday morning I left the Capitol City, and came down the Potomac to the bend,!° 
whence I reached Fredericksburgh by stages, and thence to this place on horseback, 
a distance of 12 miles — and yet it is our post-town! As you may sometime like to know 
the rates of fare for travellers into this region, I will give you them here in a nutshell: — 
From Burlington to Whitehall 2.50; to Troy, now only 1.00 (though owing to circum- 
stances I paid but .374/2); To N. Y. 1.624%; to Philadelphia 4.00; Baltimore 4.00;!! 


10The “Bend” about twelve miles northeast of Fredericksburg, at Aquia Creek, the landing for 
steamboats from Washington. 
11The remainder of this letter has not been preserved. 
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Hagley, near Fredericksburgh, Va. 
21st October 1842 


My Dear Ch.[arles}!* 

Lest it slip my memory, you shall first have a specimen of what the delicate sex 
can do in Virginia: Tea was on the table after the candles were lighted; & in the 
company were two ladies who were visiting at a residence a mile from ours, the path to 
wh{ich] lay through a thick forest almost every rod of the way. They eat rather hastily, 
& asked leave to rise as they had some distance to walk, put on their bonnets, & started 
for the woods, wh{ich] commenced a few rods from the house, before I could get on 
my boots. They gave me no time to button my straps, & I was ignorant of the way 
myself, I showed the heels of my boots for a considerable while with velocity. Then 
we proceeded in Indian file over fences & ditches, through bushes & along a path 
narrow & by this time pretty dark. The moon & stars furnished just light enough for 
the haunting daemons to tie trip-ups across the footpath, or cover it with leaves, or to 
make plunder of any defenseless wanderers, etc. But the way I came back! I never 
whistled once in all the way, — to say nothing about the courage with which I didn’t 
make any superfluous noises anywhere. Show me a Green Mountain? maiden that 
will perambulate a forest of that size, in the night time. It made me think of Pocahon- 
tas going to Jamestn. 

There is another curious thing, besides the girls, here in Virginia, along the river 
country at all events. It is this fact, that if you cut down a forest of pines, a forest of 
oak springs up; & if you cut down an oak forest, pines are substituted. If you can 
account for this, you will do better than I am able to do. A large portion of their land, 
wh{ich] has once been tilled is now overgrown with a fair growth of young trees. They 
cultivate it some years until every particle of nourishment is extracted from it, & it is 
lean as the land of Egypt in the seven years famine, when they are obliged to give it up 
to any sort of growth that is foolish enough to make its debut there. As they have 
stock enough simply to carry on the operation of the farm, they have no resource for 
enriching the soil as we have at the north. The niggers are as lazy as the land is lean. 
If it wouldn’t make a Vermont workman laugh to see them hoe corn, or use any other 
utensil, his lips must be made of “sterner stuff’ than mine. Still I hardly have the 
heart to blame them stoutly for their sluggishness. Their sustenance is their pay. Our 
negroes have as kind a mistress as could be found in Virginia; and one of them belong- 
ing to the Old Gentleman, Hon. J. T. [John Taliaferro], declared he “Would go to the 
ends of time with his old Master.” He never had to ask for anything, he said; his 
master studied for his comfort. I suppose there are few men in the country of such 


generous dispositions as this same master is. 


12Kasson’s older brother, Charles DeForest Kasson, prominent young lawyer of Burlington, 

Vermont, and law partner of George F. Edmunds, who in 1857 began a long career in the is. 

Senate. Charles D. Kasson’s untimely death in 1853 cut short a promising political career. Walter 

Hill Crockett, Vermont, the Green Mountain State (4 vols., N. Y. Century Hist. Co., Inc., 1921), 

IV, 13-19. L. E. Chittenden, Personal Reminiscences, 1840-1890 (New York, 1893), Pp: 4-10. 
13The Green Mountains of Vermont. 
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. .. L have not yet seen Ja’s. Moore,'* and don’t know whether he has passed me or 
not; but I sent a letter to him on board the boat that plies up and down the Potomac, 
so that if he did not previously pass, it will catch him. 

The case supposed possible in my last letter, that of finding a better situation, has 
already occured through the kindness of Hon. George Tucker'® of Charlottesville, and 
primarily through the kind letter to him which Mr. Marsh'® gave me at New York, 
and for which I wish you would now signify my thanks to him with the news. I en- 
closed his note in one of my own, & received in reply a very polite letter informing me 
of a situation he had sought out in a private family, worth $250 a year, and board, 
washing, etc., which he hoped might “serve my present purpose, until some better offer 
presents itself.” Unfortunately the communications came to hand about four days 
too late. Mr. T-[aliaferro] had left for his daughter, and the engagement was made 
which I mentioned to you last week. Mr. T.[aliaferro], however, returned today with 
the young lady, and with true generosity not only absolves me from all in which I was 
bound to him, but insists that I shall go to this new situation as it is better than he is 
able to do. He does not even tell me to stay until someone comes to fill my place here. 
He has throughout acted the part of a true gentleman, & I would not leave him did he 
not so frankly urge me to do it. I shall be a few miles from Charlottesville, and in the 
most delightful section and temperature of Virginia, and even the Union as Dr. 
Marshi’ told me. I shall have a young Conn. man for my neighbor there in the same 
business and with the same salary, equivalent to $400 or more. Will you therefore feel 
under obligation to do what you can in providing another teacher for Mr. T.[aliaferro]? 
He wants one of good principles and of good English education; one who wants to 
study the Law would have the books here furnished him, and what instruction he 
might want, & be in a most hospitable family. He also says any student might carry on 
his profession here, as he can easily furnish him with books. The recompense is $150 
besides board, washing, etc., and might probably exceed that if the teacher is willing 
to take in a few more scholars than the two or three of the family. 

I have nothing new to write. I continue as well as ever, with the exception of 
having almost constantly a coated tongue. Mr. T-[aliaferro], the M.C., offered me the 
use of his frank all the while I might stay here, but as I shall leave, I think next Mon- 


14One of Kasson’s fellow graduates from the University of Vermont, 1842. UVM, Records of 
Exams, 1838-1842. 

15Tucker, a political economist and author of many books, was Professor of Moral Philosophy 
at the University of Virginia. Then the oldest member of the University staff and chairman of 
the first faculty, he was widely known as a lawyer, author, Virginia legislator. He had served 
three terms in the federal House of Representatives, 1819-1825. Sketch by Broadus Mitchell in 
Dictionary of American Biography, XIX, 28-30. 

16James Marsh, University of Vermont president and professor of philosophy, had died 3 July 
1842. This is probably his first cousin, George Perkins Marsh, Burlington lawyer, erudite philogist, 
and member of the Supreme Executive Council of Vermont. Elected to the U. S. House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1842, the latter served three consecutive terms. He was minister to Turkey, 1849- 
1853, and to Italy, 1861-1882. Crocket, Vermont, III, 328. Sketch by Walter L. Wright, Jr., 
in D.A.B., XII, 297-298. 

17This is probably James Marsh who was a professor at Hampden-Sydney, 1823-1826, before 
becoming president of the University of Vermont. 
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day, you'd better enclose two or three letters, if you have so many, as I told you last, 
to him, and he will forward them to me. Meantime I will send you a paper as soon 


as I learn my new post town. Truly 


Joun A. Kasson 


[P.S.] . . . Don’t forget to make use of the offered frank once more after receiving 
this, to make up with U. S. for that time he came round me. I am truly thankful that 
matters have so turned up that I can go to the vicinity of Charlottesville, for 1 am now 
too near the river, while there the mixtures of salt-water air and mountain air makes 
the proper medium temperature . . . 

... If H. Hatch'8 will come (tho’ Mr. T.[aliaferro] would rather have more stamina ) 
just put in a line to Hon. John Taliaf.[erro] M.C., in the package of letters that you 
may send. So, too, if there is any other you can recommend. If he wants he will an- 
swer you forthwith. 


Keelona, near Charlottesville, 


To Maria H. Kasson 22 Nov. 1842. 


Burlington, Vermont 
Dear Sister: 


. . . Fora large sum of money, to wit, the large sum aforesaid of six dollars (so much 
of Charles’ law I recollect) the railroad and stage line promised to transport me to 
Charlottesville, which they accordingly did, although sundry other expenses here, as 
everywhere else, accrued. I left Fredricksburg on Monday, with a hearty God Bless you 
my master from Phil the kind servant who waited on me from Hagley to that place, and 
reached the university, a mile from Charlottesville, on Tuesday about 4 o'clock. I was 
obliged to pass the night at a tavern called the junction, a dismal place in a rainstorm, 
and was saved from a fit of ennui only by finding Maria Edgeworths’ delightful tale on 
that very subject!9 lying on the table, together with a law book, a biography, and a 
grammar. Instead, therefore of seeking to oblivionize by taking to my bed at 8 o'clock 
as I anticipated, I did the same thing in a far more agreeable way until 12 or 1 o'clock 
in finishing the volume. 

As Prof. Tucker in his letter to me invited me to go directly to his house at the Uni- 
versity, I did so, but soon found it to be disagreeable to his wife, who is a vain, affected, 
and deceitful woman, now in the possession of her fourth husband and he of his third 
wife. But he notwithstanding my wish to leave the next morning, insisted on my 
spending that day with him and leaving the second day, which I did. He is the author 


18Horace Hatch, Kasson’s fellow graduate of 1842, whose class average was No. 17 in a gradu- 
ating class of 17! 

19Maria Edgeworth (1767-1849), diminutive British authoress, moralist, and expert delineator 
of Irish characters. Published in 1809, Ennui is a book from Tales of a Fashionable Life, in which 
Edgeworth distinguishes between gentlewomen and half-gentlewomen and shows her dislike of 
cant and affectation. In Ennui, an opulent nobleman not so noble, marries an heiress, divorces 
her, squanders a couple of fortunes, and as a moral result, becomes afflicted with the painful 
malady, ennui. Emily Lawless, Maria Edgeworth (London, Macmillan Co., 1904), pp. 130-136. 
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of four or five works and vain and selfish. Thus you have my character of the two; 
they are proud and would like to entertain the rich and proud, but have no genuine 
hospitality in a single vein from the crowns of their heads to the sole of their feet, 
malgré their affected display of silver plate and fashion.*” While there I attended two 
or three lectures at the University, which is a most enchanting place. The buildings 
are all connected together by an arcade in the form of an ellipse, the apex of which 
is the Rotunda containing the library, lecture rooms, etc. The intermediate space is 
a beautiful sloping lawn so that the professors’ families have only to step across the 
lawn or along the arcade to the houses of each other, there being nine or ten of them 
built in various orders of architecture, but all of brick. I became acquainted with 
three or four of the professors, and among them Judge Henry St. George Tucker,?! who 
I believe is worthy the reputation he has of being a true gentleman. He is far more 
popular with the students than Geo. Tucker, who is quite the reverse. He asked me to 
call on him, which I intend to do on my next visit to the University. Thence to this 
place, Mr. Isaac White’s.2* I backed a perfect camel, a dromedary, an elephant, & to 
add to my discomfiture came as usual some four or five miles out of the direct way. 

At last I reached my destination and fell into the embraces of a family and seven 
children ranging from 6 ft. 2 inches to 2 inches and 2 ft. — six of whom, that is to say, 
in all about 28 or 30 feet, long measure, together with two others from a neighboring 
family, are put under my tuition. . . . The oldest of the children is a marriagable[sic] 
lady with large black eyes, rather dark countenance, well bred and well disposed; and 
withal a fine player upon the piano which she exercises daily. Tho there is some 


20Professor George Tucker first married Mary (Byrd) Farley, granddaughter of Colonel William 
Byrd, III, in 1797. Upon her death two years later, Tucker received a valuable estate consisting 
of lands along the Dan River, claims against a sugar plantation on Antigua, and a share in the 
Dismal Swamp Canal Company. In 1803 he married Mary Ball Carter, daughter of Charles 
Carter of Culpepper County and granddaughter of Betty Lewis, sister of George Washington. 
His third wife to whom Kasson refers is Louisa (Bowdoin) Thompson of the Eastern Shore. 
Mitchell, D.A.B., XIX, 28-30; Malcolm Lester, George Tucker: His Early Life and Public 
Service, 1775-1825 (Master’s Thesis, University of Virginia, 1946), pp. 29-30, 36-37. 

Tucker was highly imaginative and sparkled with a sense of humor not always appreciated, 
even by the University community. Of an emotional make-up, with great mental and physical 
stamina, he had, in the past, gambled at cards, and being a poor business manager, had lost con- 
siderable wealth. Could it be that the young Vermonter thought he saw in the Tuckers a type 
of character about which he had read the night before in Maria Edgeworth’s Ennui? 

21Henry St. George Tucker, distant kinsman of George Tucker, was born in Chesterfield County. 
Before joining the University of Virginia Faculty in 1842, he had established a reputation as a 
legislator and jurist. He was a member of the Virginia House of Delegates, 1807-1808, a Repre- 
sentative in the U. S. House, 1815-1819, and Me se of the Virginia _ sal Court of Appeals, 
1831-1841. In 1842, he became Chairman of the University Faculty and is given credit for 
making the motion which led to the introduction of the honor system in the University. Sketch 
by Armistead M. Dobie in D.A.B., XIX, 32-33. 

22Isaac White, grandson of John White, Revolutionary soldier of Henrico County, inherited 
a part of “Farmington” from George Divers, 22 March 1826. Peachy R. Gilmer and Lucy Minor 
were the other heirs. In 1830 the estate was divided among these heirs and Isaac White received 
as his share 800 acres, which included the famous house, “Farmington,” now a country club. In 
1840 White sold “Farmington” to John Coles Carter and bought from Carter a tract of 785 acres 
in the Carter's Mountain neighborhood, about one and one-half miles northeast of “Redlands,” 
the Carter home. The White estate was called “Keelona.” Albemarle County Records. Deed 
Books No. 28, p. 430; No. 38, pp. 283-285; No. 42, p. 171 
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petulance in such a pack of children among themselves, yet they are kind and clever 
toward me, and two or three of them are passsably good scholars. The father and 
mother are members of the Baptist church. Although they formerly lived in one of 
the pleasantest residences in Albemarle county, we have occupied for the last two years 
this one story high, formerly a log house, now enlarged somewhat and clapboarded.# 
I make ingress and egress from my room sundry times daily by means of a latch string 
never pulled in, the wintry winds doing the same more conveniently at diverse times 
and places; so that you need not fear that I shall want air by reason of the tightness of 
my room or of its smallness, which obliges me to walk well nigh under the ridgepole at 
the penalty of leaving my hair upon the roof ceiling as it slopes at the sides. Yet, I 
w'ld not change my situation for others with fewer scholars at higher ceilings. We put 
in 337 bushels of seed wheat this Fall, & have in our farrow between 700 & 800 acres,”# 
at a distance of 10 miles from our Post-town, Ch’ville. The old man is tall, and lean, 
and tight, and dislikes to have me eat much butter. The mistress is fatter, and conse- 
quently rather more liberal. On the whole, the compound is about as agreeable as I 
could expect . . . 

. My Connecticut friend and fellow-teacher at the distance of 2 miles bears the 
name of Brewster,?> lives in New Haven, is, I understand, of one the first families, is 
pious, well educated, within a few days of my own age, also graduated at the last 
commencement. . . . He is fine looking, accommodating, and stayed with me the night 
before last. Another New England teacher by the name of Judson, about 19 miles dis- 
tance, called to see me on his way from church last Sabbath. I mean we shall get to- 
gether and have a time of it. We sometimes go two miles, sometimes ten to church; 
now to the Methodist, now to the Baptist and now to the Episcopalian. Though I 
cannot attend church every Sunday, still when I do I feel it to be truly a privilege even 
if the seats are not cushioned, nor the preaching first rate. They have good preaching 
at Charlottesville, and I shall sometimes be able to go there. I should like to go in some 
Saturday evenings to the vestry as at home, but there is no such opportunity here, and 
the Sabbaths are not so much regarded. There is consequently a want of religious 
feeling and religious influence in the higher society here which betrays itself in various 
ways. A short time since | attended a dinner party at Mr. Rives’,6 the brother of Wm 


*3This quaint old house “Keelona” (an Indian word meaning “My Home”) was one and one- 
half stories high, L-shaped, low-ceilinged, and unpretentious. The original house has been re- 
placed by an attractive, white-frame building, which now stands on or near the same site, about 
one and one-half miles northeast of Carter’s Bridge on County Road No. 627. Conversation with 
Mrs. Clara Ellis, former owner and occupant of the new “Keelona,” 23 January 1948. 

24As the labor supply for his plantation White probably owned at this time thirty-five or forty 
slaves. Five years later he made Charles Carter trustee for the division of thirty-five slaves among 
the White gate” Albemarle County Records. Deed Book No. 44, pp. 445-447: 

25Probably Joseph Brewster, Bachelor of Arts graduate from Yale, 1842, and Master of Arts, 
1852. He was ordained a minister, but his life does not seem to have been of historical importance. 
Catalogue of Officers and Graduates, Yale University, 1701-1915 (New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1916), p. 125. 

George Rives (24 April 1802-13 Au 1874), planter and business man, who then was 
living at Sherwood” re e north side of the Hardware River, a few miles below Carter’s Bridge. 
“Sherwood,” on Murphy’s Creek about two miles southeast of “Keelona,” was a part of the Carter 
estate, which was inherited by Rives’ first wife, Mary Eliza Carter, daughter of Robert Carter 
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C. Rives the Senator, where there were ten or twelve ladies and 4 or 5 gentlemen, and 
there partook of a fashionable Virginia dinner, consisting of 3 courses, wine — of which 
much less is drank [sic] here than formerly — remaining on the table through the whole. 
One of the young ladies was a daughter?” of Dr. Mitchell, the somewhat reputable 
magnetises of Philadelphia, many of whose experiments she told me she had seen. 
Gossip is the only conversation in these cireles, and he that can talk fluently of love, 
courtship, wedlock, and personal appearances, interspersing it with anecdotes by way 
of illustration, being also ignorant of blushing and rather inclined to dash, shall have 
applause without reserve, except in the very singular case of meeting with people that 
know something and possess hearts, wh{ich] is a casualty he has little cause to fear. I 
was so vexed, that first it seemed to me the society at the North was very different, 
but I have since come to the conclusion, that women are women the world over, that 
they may everywhere be lost and won by like means, that they are vanity and vexation 
of spirit and that men of sense will show that quality by letting them alone. It is not 
a comfortable result, this, of my deliberation? A person, male or female, that relishes 
society and can talk, will take well. A lady who, like Ellen Wheeler*® or yourself, has 
mind enough to read Coleridge’s and Green’s Metaphysics would be esteemed a native 
of caves, at least as far north and as cold as Spitzbergen, if by some sad misfortune they 
should betray their sense . . . 

. . . Captain Lyon”? will need to let me know the time when they shall come into 
this part. All the way from Washington to Ch’ville by steamboat and railroad save the 


of “Redland.” Upon her death, George Rives married (31 March 1840) Maria Farley Tucker, 
daughter of Professor George Tucker at the University of Virginia. “Sherwood,” the house built 
by Rives, was burned sometime after Rives’ death in 1874. Only an ice house and one other 
small building are now standing. Rev. Edgar Woods, Albemarle County in Virginia (Charlottes- 
ville, 1901), pp. 304-306. Alexander Brown, The Cabells and Their Kin (Second Edition, Rich- 
mond, 1939), pp. 479-480. 

27Probably Elizabeth K. Mitchell (1825-1874), oldest daughter of John Kearsley Mitchell 
(1793-1 $589, physician, chemist, and physiologist, who moved from Shepherdstown, Jefferson 
County, Virginia (now West Virginia) and became a leading physician of Philadelphia. As a 
minor medical interest, Dr. Mitchell studied and wrote on mesmerism. The Mitchells’, once 
neighbors of the Judge Henry St. George Tuckers’ of Northern Virginia, kept up their contacts 
with Virginia friends, after they moved away. 

Elizabeth Mitchell was small, sensitive and D geeen clean-cut, delicate features. Her brother, 
Silas Weir Mitchell (1829-1914), famous Philadelphia physician, neurologist, poet, and novelist, 
described her as having remarkable memory, wit, and skill in conversation. Anna Robeson Burr, 
Weir Mitchell; His Life and Letters (New York, 1929), pp. 17, 33, 62, 161. Beverly R. Tucker, 
S. Weir Mitchell (Boston, 1914), pp. 42-44. Sketch of John Kearsley Mitchell by Charles W. 
Burr in D.A.B., VIII, 54-56. R 

28The daughter of John Wheeler, then President of the University of Vermont. 

291t is possible that this is Nathaniel Lyon (1818-1861), later a Northern General in the Civil 
War and killed in action at the Battle of Wilson’s Creek, Missouri. Born at Ashford, Connecticut, 
Lyon was graduated from the U. S. Military Academy in the spring of 1841, and commissioned 
a second lieutenant in the infantry. He was immediately sent to Florida where, during the fol- 
lowing autumn and winter, he participated in a campaign against the Seminole Indians. In May 
1842, he and his regiment were assigned to Hackett’s Harbor on Lake Ontario. Lyon, intensely 
patriotic at this age and attracted by the stories of the revolutionary heroes, may have desired to 
visit the country of Jefferson on his return northward. He did not become a captain, however, 
until the Mexican War. Ashbel Woodward, Life of General Nathaniel Lyon (Hartford, 1862), 
pp: 25-26, 32-33, 60, 120. 
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last 20 miles. It is the most beautiful country around Ch’ville ever I saw in my life. 
Jefferson’s old residence and mountain, Monticello, overlooks it. Mean to visit it ere 
long. 

The coated tongue I spoke of, I have concluded came from eating warm bread con- 
stantly for breakfast, wh[ich] I began to omit a short time before receiving your last, & 
in a day or two my tongue was almost clean, as it now is. I took Pieres [?] before you 
wrote 2 or 3 times but it did not seem to affect it or me much. I made funny work once 
or twice in preparing and taking it. Never mind, I shall learn how. Perhaps my con- 
dition was never sounder than now since I entered college, tho’ at this moment a slight 
cold has settled in my face, owing to a sudden change in the weather. On Thursday 
night week we had a fall of snow an inch or 2. | was disappointed in finding it so cold 
here — they say its unusual. 

— Beat me in filling up a sheet if you can. 

Write me at length speedily, telling all the sayings and doings of the people. Some 
of your apples will be acceptable. None here but wh’t we buy. 

Remember me warmly to Uncle & Aunt & all the family. 


Most truly, Jno. A. K. 


Keelona, near Charlottesville, Va. 


. . . Christmas holidays are now passing and all the slaves have four free days 
throughout the state, & by me they have done a little better allowing from Thursday 
of last week until New Year, which is a very welcome recess & as long as I could 
ask for .. . 1 am mighty glad to hear that Mary”? is going to New York to spend the 
rest of the season; it seems like she was almost in Virginia, as we can go from here 
to New York in a few hours. 

It has been one of my studies here to learn how the Virginians with so few ex- 
ceptions become such sound men in public life, or rather how they have been so, for 
their character is somewhat degenerate in this respect at present. Their colleges are 
inferior, their high schools dont compare with ours, their chief men make very little 
display of learning, but all is counterbalanced apparently by an undeviating good 
sense that carries no affectation into the Presidential Chair or into the councils of 


the nation — I dont speak of the younger class of men like Botts?! and Wise** — but 


30Mary Emeline, older sister of Kasson. 

31John Minor Botts (16 Sept. 1802-7 Jan. 1869), author, lawyer, and Whig legislator of 
Fredericksburg and Richmond. As a Whig, Botts served in the Virginia Assembly, 1833-1839, and 
in the U. S. House of Representatives, 1839-1843, 1847-1849. Powerful build and often 
violent in speech, he consistently denounced the Democrats, opposed Virginia’s secession, and 
himself remained a Unionist until his death. Sketch by James Walmsley in D.A.B., II, 472-473. 

32H. Alexander Wise (3 Dec. 1806-12 Sept. 1876), Virginia legislator, governor, and Con- 
While serving in the U. S. House of 1833-1844, Wise broke 
with the Jacksonian Democrats on the Bank issue and joined the Whigs. He was governor of 
Virginia, 1856-1860. Wise is described as rough but warm-hearted, tactless and aggressive, but 
in many respects liberal and progressive. Sketch by R. D. Meade in D.A.B., XX, 423-425. 
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sits there as if it were legislating & acting for a sort of household, all of whom were 
relatives & connections. A genuine old Virginian has such a natural air of kindness 
— not an air of patronism — but of the truest civility, that it makes one feel at home 
quicker than any course of conduct I ever witnessed elsewhere. It can very readily 
be felt, but it cannot be described. It would be worth a visit of 2 or 3 months to any 
young man, who expected to be married, simply to spend his time among the well- 
bred families of this State with the object of learning true hospitality and a proper 
presidence at the table; for I never yet saw [sic] a gentleman and but few ladies at the 
North who knew how to do the honors at a dinner party or hardly at an evening's 
visit. Although they who live within a vicinage of 6 or 8 miles are neighbors here, 
yet they are very fond of sociality, and very much more epicurean in their inclina- 
tions than where men’s heads are filled with business and nothing but business, with 
the best method of economy & manufacturing the tightest locks upon their coffers, 
instead of giving contentment to their friends & to the stranger within their gates. 
The courtesy that I, as a stranger, have received from gentlemen from whom there 
was little reason to expect it, tho’ in one or two cases vice versa, will never be forgotten, 
& has induced me to a secret resolution already, that if Providence ever favors me 
with a roof large enough to cover two, the scriptural injunction to use hospitality 
shall be remembered among my most prominent virtues, & especially when a young 
man is any way in difficulty he shall find me not contented with affording him assist- 
ance in the way of answering whatever questions he may propose, but seeking to ac- 
complish his wants whether he overcomes his hesitation sufficiently to unfold them 
or not. And I have found no man more worthy to be my example than that same old 
gentleman, Mr. T.,%° from whom you have received 2 or 3 letters. I would go hun- 
dreds of miles to do him a service, and he has lost thousands $ himself in doing others 
services. Such a man ought not to die, except that he is worthy of a better world than 
the one which he now adorns. Dont think this kindness, for it deserves a better and 
a higher name than politeness, is something, like treasury notes, issued for temporary 
use. 

On the contrary, it seems to be in their very nature and is manifested high & low, 
as old Chief J. Marshall was accustomed to raise his hat to every negro that bowed 
and touched his brim, saying, when he was laughed at for his custom by some proud 
prig, that ‘he was not going to be outdone in politeness by a servant’? You wont 
understand me to say that this is the practice of every Virginian, for there are avari- 
cious men & ill bred men & uncivil men in this State as well as in every other in the 
Union; but it is almost universally shown, I have every reason to believe, in nearly 
every gentleman's family, & they allow nothing to be pleaded in offset to incivilities. 
The ladies particularly mark the conduct of the gentlemen in their presence, & if one 
approaches them with a graceful respect until he wins their acquaintance, & subse- 
quently associates with them in a manner of easy familiarity, they will have little 
fear to say that he is worthy of the name. A bold impudent way and a retired em- 


33Probably John Taliaferro, of “Hagley” near Fredericksburg. Taliaferro seems to have made 
a deep impression on Kasson, who ten years later as a resident of St. Louis, called on the former 
in Washington. Taliaferro to Kasson, 11 August 1852. Kasson Papers, Des Moines. 
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barrassed style of address are well nigh equally disliked — wh{ich] is probably true of 


any other good society. Still to me there seems to be no place for learning true polite- 
ness like the society of the old-school Virginians, & if a year’s residence could teach 
it to me beyond forgetfulness, I should secure to myself a valuable recompense for 
the time. My remarks began upon the subject of a Virginian’s accomplishments in 
public life without any special preparation for it; and I will conclude them by saying 
that he carried this personal ease, this absence of uncertainty and excitement, into 
his official relations, when friends personal and political were made by it, & where 
his mind partook of the same uniformity and even consistency that enabled all to 
know just where to find him every day. He had no superior education, nor did he in 
his youth seem to make effort to display himself as do almost all the young men at 
the North, but seemed content with making his appearance and efforts answer to the 
occasion, & when the occasion increased in magnitude he appeared to wax great with 
it, carrying up to every station the conservative spirit of the society in which he had 
been moving. This hardly can be called what we term good common sense in New 
England, but something higher, nobler, a sort of universal instinctive benevolence 
& intelligence, which made a Washington, Madison, & Jefferson. 

Here endeth the first chapter on the construction of great men in Virginia; the 
remaining are deferred to future occasions. And if you please you may now descend 
from Massa’s house on the hill to Massa’s servant’s cabin in the woods, and look into 
it on a festival night when nothing less than a hymeneal feast is prepared, & a hy- 
meneal ceremony to be preformed. The parties are among the colored aristocracy, 
the gent. is clothed in a suit of fine cloth, the damsel in white, & the parson, who reads 
the Episcopal service, is in this case a dusky preacher; though they have a right to 
choose anyone white or black to discharge the duties at the altar. Parson tells him 
when he asks him the question, “will you have this woman etc.” to say “I will,” but 
John forgot when that point was reached & answered with quite smart politeness 
yes-sir. When the ring was given he was told, according to the church’s formula, to 
put it upon her 4th finger, in order to wh{hich] John began at the little finger to 
count; & as that did not look right, the next time he began to reckon the other way. 
When this matter was settled, & they pronounced man & wife, such a running to 
get the bridal kiss, & such a chirping of sweet voices! Then they gathered round the 
table which was well provided by the liberality of the mistress, & the master of cere- 
monies cried out “genmen, why dont you step up & help the ladies that’s waitin,” 
whereupon they shared the feast and Conviviality until 12 or one o'clock. I am sorry 
to say that I was not privileged with an invitation as was my friend & fellow-tutor from 
whom my information is gained. The servants often have feasts among themselves 
when the table is in truth furnished with a greater variety than you will find at most 
country evening visits amongst the middle class in our State. But this is principally 
confined to the house servants. They are all moving round at a wonderful rate during 
their Christmas holidays . . . 

. .. I am glad to have an effort made to substitute Mr. Bluchanan] for Mr. Van 
B[uren], as I believe him to be more like Madison than any man in the halls of legis- 
lation, & I shall never forgive Van Buren’s niggardliness in not leaving beds enough 
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in the President’s house to accommodate Gen’l Harrison & his family. A man whose 
private disposition is such is not fit to exercise it in public. It is also rumored in the 
select circles of my opinions that John C. C.{alhoun] has beheaded himself politically; 
he has jumped too quick; he has overleaped himself and fallen on the other side I 
reckon ... Wm Wirt used to cry “Billy Wirt will make something yet,” while he was 
staggering home from Charlottesville drunk, before his reformation* . . . I see there 
is an unpleasant consequence upon a Student's confining his thoughts & feelings to 
his college room, as I so constantly did during my course at the U[niversity], and find 
there’s no way so certain to make a man agreeable & hence capable of influence in 
his intercourse as a frequent appearance in company. I believe there is no place in 
the world where a man may become more contented than in this state & vicinity, if 
he has but two requisites, a capability of enjoying, & of giving enjoyment to, Society. 
The ladies demand for the last quality some ease & elegance of manner which can 
be acquired only by familiar intercourse in high circles.3> Another lesson I am trying 
to learn is that of conversation wh{ich] you know I sturdily refused in most cases 
at home. Yet it often has escaped my mind when my spirits did not flow rather freely. 
They pay much attention here to personal appearance, in which respect I shall be 
compelled to improve somewhat as I brought rather a scant provision with me for 
outer wear. Mother surmised truly that my belt is not overladen with resources, as I 
expended after my transfer home, a sum of 10 or 12 $ for books of study; & in as much 
as the uttermost abysses of my purse may be fathomed by the fishing up of two sickly 
York six pences that cry at night without cessation for their lonliness; poor things! 
But she need take no uneasiness on that account, since, if Providence continues that 
donation of uninterrupted health, I shall manage to take care of myself respectably; 
else the fault is my own. I did not care about having much money after once getting 
settled, & am not therefore disappointed — Mrs W[hite] & Miss Betty, the young lady, 
please me more & more & have indeed done everything to make me contented as if 
at home. The latter attended a dance in town the other night, & dressed in white 
satin, spencer of the same but well nigh covered with rich heavy lace, blond or some 
other; the girls can guess what perhaps; cord twice around the waist, & tassels; a jewel 
on her breast & I think some ornament around her neck; one or two orange blossoms 
in her hair, which is black as a raven’s, & bound with a gold chain secured with a 
brilliant. Her sleeves were short, and the arm partly hidden by a full fold of the 

34This statement follows a long paragraph [deleted] in which Kasson discusses a friend’s de- 
cision to study law rather than metaphysics. Kasson concluded the paragraph by saying: He 
(the friend) “will make something yet, say I.” 

William Wirt (8 November 1772-18 February 1834), lawyer, by profession and scholar by 
avocation, served three sessions as clerk of the Virginia House of Delegates and twelve years as 
U. S. Attorney General under Presidents Monroe and John Quincy Adams. While a youn 
lawyer, he moved from Maryland to Culpeper, Virginia, and thereafter had a wide circle of 
friends in Albemarle County, where he later lived. His youthful fondness for pleasure and com- 
panionship led him to a degree of excess, which he later overcame. Sketch by T. P. Abernethy 
in D.A.B., XX, 418-421. 

35A few years later, Kasson wrote to his mother that he “loved the hearty unstudied sincerity 
of the Southern woman.” Nancy (Blackman) Kasson to her daughter, Mary E. Kasson (un- 


dated but sometime in the 1840's). From the Wead Collection, through the courtesy of Miss 
Eunice Wead. 
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lace mentioned before. She is a popular girl & a noble, & has said to me kind words 
that I shall remember, asking me to consider her like a sister. Her mother has several 
times used the needle for me, & admired that convenience of Mary’s — that housewife 
of mine — which as well as my robe-de-chambre is invaluable to me. I told my hostess, 
when speaking of the fact that almost all went from home to choose their wives, & 
that she wanted to send her sons to N. England for that purpose, that a brother of 
mine (to whom at sundry times I am obliged to refer, as they wish to know something 
of the character of the family — curiosity is not confined to Yankee-land —) has often 
threatened to come to Va for a wife; to wh[ich] she replied that I must send you a 
word from her to do no such thing. Miss Betty afterward laughingly remarked you 
had better come & see her. There’s a fair stumper for you! She has promised me to 
superscribe this letter for me; — (written in pencil; but does not as I suddenly start 
for town) but if I’m not cautious I shall involve you in another rut of correspondence, 
particularly as your wings are so likely to bear you that way. If you were here, I should 
beg leave to recommend to you very respectably a widow — dont be alarmed or fright- 
ened, she has only one child (about 5 years old) & as yet has made but one husband 
commit suicide (she has one), but since that time has received the address of some 
3 or 4 foreign ministers, none of whom seem to suit her. She is the neice of Senator 
Rives. The poor husband by way of kind vengeance willed her all of his property 
just before blowing his brains out (which is a fine estate), she writes good prose 
& very good poetry for the S.[outhern] L[iterary] Messenger signing herself Maia,36 
& is as capable of agreeability in conversation as any lady I have ever conversed with; 
the only trouble is a little drawl in her speech. Put the romance & the reality together 
dont you approve me? 

. . . You urge me to take much exercise in the open air in which I have been at 
fault during this month which together with the next two is a month of mud and bad 
going. On the day you mailed your letter, 14th, I was sitting in my room with the win- 
dow open & fire down. We shall not have many such days before March, however, 
while now & then we have a snap-up that needs a rousing fire. The buds are all on the 
trees waiting for Springtime. They treated me at a neighbor’s yesterday with some 


36Margaret (Pollard) Henderson, daughter of Paulina (Rives) Pollard and Major Richard 
Pollard, U. S. chargé d'affaires to Chile, 1835-1843. Paulina (Rives) Pollard was a sister of 
George Rives and William Cabell Rives, U. S. Senator and Minister to France. In the early 
= the Pollards lived at “Alta Vista” in Albemarle County, about fourteen miles southwest 

“Keelona.” 

Margaret Pollard, “Maia,” in 1835, married James P. Henderson, who four months later com- 
mitted suicide at Cocke’s Tavern. Henderson, grandson of U. S. Justice John Blair, inherited 
a part of Blair Park in the Greenwood neighborhood of Albemarle County. The five-year-old 
child to whom Kasson refers is Paulina Rives Henderson, who married David M. Clar of 
New York and died in Heidelberg, Germany, 1868. 

Margaret (Pollard) Henderson, “Maia,” next married in 1851 Henry Haywood Bell, U.S.N. 
Bell, although a North Carolinian and married to a Virginia lady, remained loyal to the Union 
during the Civil War. A Fleet Captain under Farragut, he took part in the capture of New 
Orleans and the seige of Vicksburg. In 1867 he was retired as a rear-admiral, but while awaitin 
a relief he was accidentally drowned at the mouth of the Osaka River, Japan. Brown, Cabe' 
and Their Kin, pp. 473-475; Woods, Albemarle County, pp. 305, 328. Sketch of Bell by Edward 
Breck in D.A.B., II, 154-155. 
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most excellent egg-&-ogg, the Christmas beverage here, & I go to Mr. Rives*’ to dine 
today with this and one other family. Mr. W.{hite]’s moves as high as anybody's in 
this region. Does Maria*® yet keep her wish for spending a year or two here? I am 
not yet aware of any opportunities. 

Now tell me if I have not fulfilled my engagement to the brim? “Go then & do 
likewise.” I wish you might be able to come as a delegate to the next Presidential 
convention — holden next year is it not? — If it is farther South than Philadelphia, 
& either come on into this state or let me go & meet you. I hardly ever see one of the 
first class of papers here except the Richmond Whig, & I am ignorant of almost every- 
thing going on in the world. . . . Here’s just room left for my name; so I am yours, 


Joun Kasson. 


Keelona, near Charlottesville, Va. 


4th Feb. 1843 
To Col. Chas. D. Kasson, Satunday 
Burlington, Vt. 
Dear You All! — 
..» “Tell Lou. Braman . . . to learn, if she doesn’t sing them now, the most mag- 


nificent song in the world, called the Soldier’s Burial; and the most agreeably funny 
one, called Lucy Long, & if she will play them, wh[ich] have become my favorites 
since I have been here, for me when I go home, I will make her a present. . . . 

“You make inquiries in regard to the weather here. Nearly all the month of Jan’y 
was delightful for winter, and in this neighborhood they were plowing through the 
whole month for corn, and a few days ago I set out some peach trees & our garden 
was turned up. There has been no snow on the ground since the Christmas holidays, 
except one evening we had a little flurry. On one day the thermometer, I am told, 
ran to 99° in the sun, & 72° in the shade. About that time Miss Betty [White] and 
myself rode to Col. Coles? 5 or 6 miles on horseback, she not having so much as a 
shawl about her neck, and I nothing unusual but my gloves. I did not mention in 
my last letter that I had an overcoat, at cost of 6.50, the quality you may judge. (He 
[Col. Coles] is very wealthy; one of Andrew G. Stevenson’s* connections, but dont 


37Probably the George Rives’ at “Sherwood,” about two miles southeast of “Keelona.” 

38Kasson’s younger sister. 

39John Coles, III, who then lived at “Estouteville,” about five miles southwest of “Keelona.” 
He was a brother of the more famous Edward Coles, anti-slavery governor of Illinois, 1822-1826. 
Woods, Albemarle County, pp. 172-173; see also The Coles Family of Virginia, by William B. 
Coles, pp. 88 et seq. 

#An Stevenson (21 Jan. 1784-25 Jan. 1857), lawyer, politician and diplomat, originally 
from Cul County, then lived at “Blenheim,” two miles northeast of “Keelona.” His wife 
was Sa les, sister of John Coles, III, who resided at “Estouteville.” Stevenson was a mem- 
ber of the Virginia House of Delegates, 1809-1821, and Speaker, 1812-1815. He served in the 
U. S. Congress, 1821-1834, joined the Jackson camp, and was Speaker of the House, 1827-1834. 
From 1836 to 1841 he was the American Minister in London. He was later a member of the 
Board : “roy and Rector of the University of Virginia. Sketch by T. P. Abernethy in D.A.B., 
XVII, 630-631. 
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know much.) A lady there found one or two fresh violets which she promised me 
in order to send you in a paper, but I came away & forgot them. Now hear the wonder. 
Among our deserts for dinner — about the 20th of Jany — was icecream, which be 
assured, tasted cool and refreshing, as in walking about there I perspired freely. . . . 

“Mr B.[rewster] (my New Haven friend) and myself had a pretty little excite- 
ment just after my last communication was sent, in which he however was the more 
deeply involved. On the Sabbath he reads to the servants of that plantation the 
episcopal service, & various tracts; and has made them several dollars worth of presents. 
All suddenly a whisper was set in motion in the vicinity that the Northern teachers 
had better be watched, & some false stories put in circulation, aimed principally at 
Mr. B.[rewster] on account of the circumstances mentioned above. The Virginians 
hate the name of Abolitionist, & the excitement of the Satimer (Boston) case had 
raised quite a breese [sic] throughout the state, just then. I had a short time previously, 
when dining at Mr. Rives’, made perhaps a bold remark, that I could not but admire, 
instead of blame, a servant in the act of seeking his freedom, as it betrayed wishes & 
aspirations that were noble instead of base, and therefore his attempt to escape could 
not be reprehensible. There is now reason to think this raised their fears of Aboli- 
tionism on my part. Soon after Mr. Rives sent to me, as a fellow Northerner, to dis- 
suade Mr. B.[{rewster] from having so much intercourse with the slaves (or rather 
servants, as they hardly ever use the word slave here) and I promised to signify to 
him what was the feeling of the neighborhood. Before I saw him, however, he had 
heard of it; & in addition, that there was a plan laid to eavesdrop him in the Sabbath 
services & catch something by wh[ich] he might be taken up & through him Virginia 
revenge herself in part on the North! The idea was so ridiculous that I immediately 
laughed at it, & told him all the plot there was about it was intended to break up his 
instruction of the blacks, & if 1 were he I should go straight on until Mr. R.[ives}*! 
came out openly with a request for him to stop that service. He thought that the 
best way, & did so; and the matter has entirely blown over. Yet one or two severe 
letters were written by Mr. R.[ives] as if he were very indignant at the pest, & im- 
plicating a very wealthy man in the neighborhood as the author of it, & threatening 
to prosecute him for his attempt vs the honor and safety of a young gentleman and 
stranger under his protection! Strange as it seems, there is no doubt in my mind that 
the plot never had any existence save in the mind of this same man, who used it to 


frighten us, both young fellows not then 21; and though he succeeded with one of 


41Presumably, Brewster was tutoring at the George Rives home, “Sherwood.” In the next 
foregoing) letter, it appears that Brewster had been dismissed, that from Burlington arrived a 
personal friend of Kasson’s to take Brewster’s place. 

Although Kasson does not make the point clear, he seems to infer that a local resident of the 
community was agitating the slave issue. Since the time of Jefferson, a strong anti-slavery feeling 
had existed in Albemarle County, several prominent families having freed their slaves. Rawlings, 
Albemarle of Other Days, pp. 133-136. 

Although anti-slavery in sentiment, Kasson was never a radical emancipationist. In 1848, he 
represented the Free Soilers of Worcester, Massachusetts, at the Buffalo Free Soil Convention. 
As a resident of St. Louis in the 1850's, he freed his only slave, a house servant. During the 
Civil War and Reconstruction, he was a moderate Republican. Partly because of his support of 
Lincoln and Johnson and his moderate views on Negro suffrage, he was ejected from Congress 
by his radical Iowa constituents in 1866. 
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us I used the Yankee quality of guessing at the origin of things a little too soon for his 
purposes. I am working my way round, by the aid of Betty [White] and the rest of 
the family, into most of the families of this circle wh[ich] contains, besides those I 
have before mentioned, a gentleman* related closely to Jefferson and brought up at 
Monticello (President J’s seat), the c pronounced like ch in chair — Montichello® 
and a family bearing the name of Carter, which vaunts its relationship or connection 
with every President of the U. S. save Adams & Tyler —I am right in the region of 
Jefferson, Monroe, Madison, and Wm Wirt — As to our farm, you've been told all 
about that once — We do keep a overseer, as do all other gentlemen east of the Blue 
Ridge from wh{ich] I am situated about 25 or 30 miles & ten miles south of Char- 


lottesville. 
. . . Can you tell me when the convention meets in Baltimore. I have hunted 


for it in all the papers and could not find it. I am heartily glad to hear what you write 
in regard to Mr. Lyman.* It would be worth everything for me to see him in Va. 
If he comes to Baltimore in the proper season he had better pass through this state 
to the Sulphur Springs, & form some acquaintances here. By the way, I may be 
compelled yet to go there or the Alum Springs;*” my salt Rheum has been out on 
my hand larger and worse than ever before, & though it is nearly smooth once more 
with the mild weather we have had, my hand is yet covered with a mit, as it has been 
night & day for the last month & more — My appetite is superb and I have to curb it 
every day. 


42Probably Thomas Jefferson Randolph (11 Sept. 1792-7 Oct. 1875), born at “Monticello” 
and grandson of Thomas Jefferson. He then lived at “Edgehill” in the Southwest Mountain 
community. After 1816, Randolph managed Jefferson’s estate, selling “Monticello” and the Library 
to meet the latter’s obligations upon his death. An author and financier, Randolph was for many 

ears a member of the Board of Visitors and Rector of the University of Virginia. Sketch by 

. P. Abernethy in D.A.B., XV, 369-370. Or it may be that Kasson refers to or Benjamin 
Franklin Randolph who then lived at “Sharon” (now called “Round Top”), about two miles west 
of “Keelona,” and at the south end of Carter's Mountain. Dr. B. F. Randolph, a brother of 
Thomas Jefferson Randolph, had married Sarah Champe Carter, sister of Robert H. Carter of 
nearby “Redlands.” Jefferson’s Albemarle: a Guide, compiled by W.P.A. Writer's Program 
(Charlottesville, 1941), p. 75. 

43If not the first, this is one of the earliest documentary evidences of the traditional pronuncia- 
tion of Jefferson’s “Monticello.” 

Robert Hill Carter then lived at the Carter estate, “Redlands,” located at Carter's Bridge, 
about one and one-half miles southwest of “Keelona.” He was a brother of John Coles Carter, 
who purchased —— from Isaac White and later moved to Missouri. Woods, Albemarle 
County, p. 165; see also The Coles Family of Virginia, by William B. Coles, pp. 120, 716. 

45The Democratic National Convention was held in Baltimore, late May, 1844. After small 
favorite-son booms for James Buchanan and Levi Woodbury, a deadlock between Van Buren, 
the leading candidate, and Lewis Cass seemed imminent. Under these circumstances, the con- 
tending groups agreed on “Dark Horse” James K. Polk. 

46A Burlington friend of the Kassons. 

47As spring approached, people throughout the South, for one reason or another, felt “com- 
—_ to visit the Virginia Springs, of which White — and a Alum were per- 

ps the peers of them all. Each summer from all over the country, especially from Baltimore 
to New Orleans, ple of means, position, intellect, and elegance converged upon these resorts 
to form a gay and exciting society. Virginians predominated, and the traffre from Charlottesville 


westward was often so heavy that public stage lines added “extras.” From the Carter’s and Green 
Mountain circle, Kasson had caught the contagion of the Spring-Goers. Perceval Reniers, The 
Springs of Virginia (Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 1941), pp. 31, 137, 261 ff. 
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You misunderstood my observations on the six pences in my letter —they were 
not to be interpreted as a request for funds. Mr. White always pays my postage bills 
at the same time with his own, so that I always get your letters & papers money or 
not, wh{ich] is of the most consequence. They have never charged me anything for 
the papers you have sent to my knowledge, though the P. O. is very particular here. 
The Post*® always comes to me like an old friend. Have you heard from Chester 
recently, what is he doing now. If there is any news about college, let me have it; 
and dont fear the gossip —1 swallow it all whole for true as mathematics now . . . 

... I hope to spend a night or two at the University before you will hear from me 
again, and intend while there to become a little more acquainted with Judge Tucker. 
You never heard of such extravagance as some of the students have indulged in. One 
spent $1400.00 in 4 or 5 months; and a thousand per session (10 months) I believe 
is quite usual. A great many high-blood Southrons resort here from all the Southern 
states. The times are shockingly hard here, and their huge farms are so ill cultivated 
that a farmer is losing money if he has no other source of.inceme but that. So one 
gentleman told me, and another who owns 130 negroes confirmed it, so far as to say 
that he made nothing at all from his plantation. The darkies consume what with 
their clothes and doctor's bills, all that can be produced. Wheat, tobacco, & Indian 
corn well nigh complete the list of their products here, of wh{ich] tobacco is the most 
valuable, thus far though it eats up the fertility of the soil very speedily, while it also 
requires the very richest for producing it. Many of these farmers have removed to 
Missouri, and Mr. White thinks of moving there seriously. I tell Charles he'd better 
come instead of sending his miniature. They out do the well-bred Yankee in curi- 
osity; they are so mighty inquisitive here in regard to my condition when I am not 
aboard, and as I can move around with more ease & courage when they know I have 
somebody at home, that I took a little pride in telling them in a proper way that I 
had a brother who now stood (as your last letter told me) at the head, in business, 
of the largest bar in the state. So much for so much. 


Most truly, 
Joun A. Kasson 


48The New York Evening Post then edited by William Cullen Bryant, who took the news- 
paper over in the late 1820's and proceeded to poison it “with the gall of Jacksonism.” When 
in 1901, Kasson was requested to comment upon the rooth anniversary of the Post, he wrote: 
“It is now a graybeard among journals, but still shows the ruddy complexion of youth. My 
earliest j istic recollection is of its welcome presence in my father’s family more than a 
half century ago. Nothing “yellow” in its face then, and nothing yellow since. Always clean, 
always honest. Always critical, too, and sometimes too critical of Americans and phe 
affairs, which touched our patriotic sentiments. Its editorials have been models of English 
from the time of Bryant to the beginning of the XXth Century.” Kasson to the Ticoieg ost, 
10 Oct. 1901, in Kasson Papers, Des Moines. 

49Kasson’s brother. 

50In 1846, Isaac White sold “Keelona” to Stark and moved to Lewis County, Virgini 
The next year he made Charles Carter trustee for the division of his some thirty-five slaves 
among the White children. Albemarle County Records. Deed Book No. 44, pp. 445-447, 551- 
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Keelona, near Charlottesville, V’a. 
Monday, 12 June 1843 


To Col. C. D. Kasson, Solicitor, Etc., 
Burlington, Vt. 


Brother C. etc. 

The reception of your last letters, though bearing date the 23d ult. were very 
tardy in their arrival, as they did not reach me until the evening of the roth. On 
two or three evenings I had been into town to meet Curtiss,>! but returned without 
him, and despaired of seeing him that week. Just at evening, however, on Saturday 
as the family returned from a neighbors’, he turned in at the gate with the rearmost 
portion of them, and while I was telling Mrs. W[hite] of my disappointment a young 
darky ran up to his mistress crying out “That man what Mr. Kasson expects done 
come,” whereupon I leaped toward the gate and true enough there was that clever 
little fellow in whiskers for whom I had been looking day after day. His first letter 
accepting the offer did not reach me — for several days after the one mailed at N. Yuk 
on his way here. Hence, my surprise at hearing nothing from him or you. He gives 
me a very favorable account of your prosperity at the last court, which I was glad to 
hear. . . . Sam [Curtiss] talks sadly, thinking he has lifted anchor and let sail never 
again to clear from the port of Burlington, except per chance he may call there by 
way of salutation once more. He also mentioned several other young men about to 
leave B[urlington] for the west or elsewhere to seek their fortune. Better do that than 
have it at the outset. These and a thousand other topics preserved our eyelids from 
sleep until the morning hour. Curtiss is grateful for what you have done for him. 
From Roland Houghton* I also have received a letter in which he speaks on this 
wise; “your brother interested himself quite warmly in my behalf; & I assure you I 
have met with so few favors in my short life that I can easily remember his kindness.” 
Young men at the beginning of the race are more ardent in their gratitude and re- 
member it longer than any other age or class of people. He is in So. Carolina, about 
25 miles from Savannah G’a. 

The last time I wrote you Betty [White] had just married. There is many a hard 
report abroad of the worst character about her husband.°? He was certainly by no 
means so much a gentleman as the other, a young doctor in expectancy, who had ad- 


5lApparently Kasson’s Burlington friend who came to replace Brewster at the George Rives’. 

52R. S. Houghton was a fellow graduate of Kasson’s from the University of Vermont, 1842. 
He was probably a relative of Henry Oscar Houghton, a Burlington boy who entered the Uni- 
versity of Vermont in 1842, graduated in 1846, and later established Houghton, Mifflin, and 
Company. U.V.M. Records of Examinations. 

530n 3 May 1843, Joseph H. Kent was married to Elizabeth White by R. K. Meade. Albe- 
marle County Records. Marriage Register, 1806-1868. Sometime after 1856, Egbert R. Watson, 
a leading Charlottesville lawyer and jurist, married “Elizabeth White, daughter of Isaac White.” 
Woods, Albemarle County, p. 339. The Watsons lived at 595 Park Street (now Christ Church 
Rectory), where Union Officers were quartered during the Civil War occupation of Charlottes- 
ville. Egbert R. Watson was a partner in the law firm, Watson and Perkins, which today is the 
firm of Perkins, Battle, and Minor. Mary Rawlings, ed., Early Charlottesville: Recollections of 
James Alexander 1828-1874 (Charlottesville, 1942), pp. 7, 10, 12, 18, 42 and n, 88. 
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dressed her some 3 years and to whom she was engaged for several months previous 
to her marriage and even after her intended who was a former engagé, had been di- 
rected to come on with the prospects of final union. Such is woman. Yet there were 
some extenuating circumstances in the case. But it went hard with the poor fellow to 
be discarded and in a few days subsequently to hear his intended bride was in the 
arms of another. I have a diary for the 6 or 7 days after the arrival of her husband 
of the appearance of both. I can only give you the sense of it. The first day no 
appetite on either side, and he complaining of illness, she had like to have fallen 
sick. The second day both had a feast of roses doubtless, & for more substantial food 
had no inclination, and hardly a word or a look could fall on poor me from Betty. 
In the evening he drank wine and brandy, and she cried because the minister was 
late. The next morning both appeared at breakfast and relished slightly the food be- 
fore them, glances frequent, words few. Fourth day independent appetite on the 
part of the bride, and on the succeeding day she looked at me even and smiled; hopes 
of a return to consciousness; in the evening fears of a relapse. But on the sixth day, 
full indication she is aware of her sojourn on earth, and that there are several other 
persons besides two on this same footstool. Also well grounded hopes of her ultimate 
perfect restoration to her senses, and at her departure she kissed us all with tears. I 
miss her especially at the piano where she excelled, and was in the habit of practicing 
two or three times daily. She writes from her new home in good spirits and talks 
firmly of happiness, but I fear for her if (and I believe them) half the reports in re- 
gard to him are true. 

Mary [Kasson] would feast here now; just as much milk and as many strawberries 
as I desire. A field close by has acres of them. Cherries grow wild over the hills and 
fields. Strawberries and milk for dessert every day for dinner. Ice cream twice a day 
would be called pretty good living, which has been my luck today, as with Curtiss I 
took dinner given to a small bridal party, at Mr. R'[ives], where it came on us as usual 
after a party dinner and found some delicious strawberry ice this evening at home, 
which is made by pressing the juice of the berry in the cream. My appetite lately has 
not been very good. My blood and whole system seem to require cleansing. I hope 
the sea trip will have some effect that way. 

On my breaking the ice to Mr White this evening, to do which I had been waiting 
to receive yours by Curtiss, he appeared quite embarrassed as to raising the funds 
for me & for his son whom he is anxious to send. His wheat crop, the great reliance 
for revenue, wil! not be in for some two or three months hence. But I shall be away 
about the 4th July, when the holidays usually commence in the high schools. I 
learned from Moore’s* letter and by its bearer that he received too much encourage- 
ment from you on the strength of my inquiry. It is uncertain whether Mr. W{hite] 
employs another teacher at all, indeed he probably will not, according to the arrange- 


54Probably J. B. Moore, a fellow ae of Kasson’s. 

During the year, Kasson had decided to become a lawyer rather than a minister. He was leaving 
Virginia to begin his a ——— = following fall he turned up at Worcester, Massachu- 
> ae SORE is law ies in the office of Judge Emory Washburne, later governor 

that state. 
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ment which he last mentioned to me. Moore wrote as if still he will start soon, and 
should he finally come on he will doubtless find a home here for a time until he can 
obtain a place elsewhere. But I hope he has not taken his departure. I shall also 
write him this evening to send by the same mail. It is by no means pleasant to leave 
them all here, as I have truly become quite attached to them. The neighborhood is 
a very pleasant one. You can assure Curtiss’ friends of his safe arrival, though he 
was weather bound between two & three days at Cape Henlopen; that he looks well, 
and is favorably taken with the place and the people. Besides which, I also think 
he takes favorably. No such trouble is anticipated for him as that which ousted the 
former occupant. He surprised me by saying that his father was in business in N. 
York, and that the family were intending soon to remove there. 


. .. | am going, on the reception of your next letter, to give all your warm regards 
to this family; So I give you warning. You were careless in omitting to send your 
congratulations to Cousin Betty [White] the Bride! If the white one wouldn't be a 
little too dark in here, I should tell them you did so at all events. 


Yours truly, 
Jno. A. Kasson 


[P.S.] Cherries and strawberries about the 26th of May. N.B. 
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GENEALOGY 


THE ENGLISH ANCESTRY OF WILLIAM CLAIBORNE 
OF VIRGINIA 


by CLayTon ToRRENCE 


PART II 


The English Connection 


Tue research carried out in England to establish the parentage and more 
remote ancestry of William Claiborne (1600-circa 1677) of Virginia, who 
came to the Colony in 1621 as surveyor under engagement by the Virginia 
Company of London, later becoming one of the most eminent of colonial 
officials, has proved to be most reasonably successful. Testamentary and 
parochial records have disclosed the names of his parents, his brother and 
sisters, and of his paternal grandfather and of his paternal aunts. Many items 
of record have also been discovered relative to the family connections of 
William Claiborne’s mother and of his wife. An amount of very solid 
authoritative material in regard to these family connections has been accu- 
mulated in the course of research.* 

The paternal line of William Claiborne, of Virginia, has been traced 
through County Kent, to London and thence to King’s Lynn, County Nor- 
folk, where his grandfather, Thomas Cleyborne (circa 1525/30-1581) 
appears to have been a merchant and prominent as an official, having occu- 
pied offices both of Alderman and Mayor; and where his father, Thomas 
Cleyborne (circa 1557-1607) was likewise a merchant and official, before 


*The data presented in this article were eet together by means of research in the English 
record sources by T. Woodard Knight of Buckhurst Hill, Essex, England. These data meticu- 
lously tabulated with specific references to their record sources were incorporated by him in a 
series of reports sent to Clayton Torrence during 1946 and 1947 and have been compiled by 
Clayton Torrence into the account of the English connection of William Claiborne (1600-circa 
1677) here presented. The results of the English research are solely due to Woodard Knight's 
study of English source material. Again we would express our appreciation of the generous assist- 
ance given by Mrs. Charles S. Pillsbury of Wayzata, Minnesota, and “Cismont Manor,” Albe- 
marle County, Virginia, by providing means for carrying out the research necessary to obtain 
the required data for compiling this article and for her gracious permission to publish the results 
of the investigation in this Magazine. 
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his removal to London in 1598 and later to County Kent. However, we 
have not as yet been able to establish the degree of relationship of Thomas 
Cleyborne (circa 1525/30-1581) of King’s Lynn, Norfolk, to the ancient 
family of Cleborne of Cliburne, Westmoreland. Establishing the connec- 
tion of Thomas Cleyborne (circa 1525/30-1581) of King’s Lynn, Norfolk, 
to the Westmoreland family must remain a matter for further research.¢ 
That William Claiborne, of Virginia, was descended from the ancient West- 
moreland family is quite certain from the fact that he used, in May 1652, 
when signing and sealing an official document (the original of which is in 
the Public Record Office, London) an armorial seal bearing the arms of the 
Westmoreland family.t 

In presenting the following account of the immediate family connection 
in England, of William Claiborne, of Virginia, we have in mind not only the 
genealogical interest which the facts may arouse; but, also their historical 
significance. In the facts here briefly presented are traceable the marked 
mercantile interests of this family of the English gentry. The mind familiar 
with historic processes will be able to immediately “place” this Cleyborne 
(also spelled Clayborne, and finally Claiborne) connection in its interest- 
ingly historical setting in the late 16th and early 17th Century English 
mercantile adventure which was so largely responsible for establishing and 
developing the Virginia colony. Both paternally and maternally, William 


+tThomas Cleyborne, the Elder (circa 1525/30-1581) of King’s Lynn, was not the only person 
of the name who appears in County Norfolk. The name appears there in records prior to his 
appearance and also contemporaneously with him; though an investigation (in 1947) of records 
in Norfolk failed to disclose any items which show either where Thomas Cleyborne, the Elder, 
came from; or his family connection with Cleybornes preceding him in Norfolk, and those who 
were living there at the same time with him. Many mentions of these Cleybornes (whose name 
was spelled variously Cleyborne, Clayborne [sometimes with a “u” following the “o”] and Claborn, 
etc.) were found in testamentary, civil and parochial records and noted for future reference. 

The solution of the problem of the origin and family connection of Thomas Cleyborne, the 
Elder, of King’s Lynn, and the other persons of the name in Norfolk, must now be sought through 
investigation of records (of every nature) relating to the county of Westmoreland. Such investi- 

tion would no doubt prove to be an extensive undertaking. We trust, however, that other 
lescendants of William Enaiborne, of Virginia, may become interested in the matter of carryin 
out the investigation necessary to establishing, if it is possible to do so from remaining recor 
sources in camel the connection of Thomas Cleyborne, the Elder (circa 1525/30-1581) of 
King’s Lynn, Norfolk, with the ancient family of the name in County Westmoreland. 


tThe armorial seal here referred to as used by William Claiborne, of V , in May 1652, 
was used by him when as one of the Commissioners of the onc of England (with 
Richard Bennett), he signed and sealed a pass given to Colonel Francis Lovelace for the purpose 
of making a visit to “The Late Kinge of Scotts” [as they referred to Charles II after the execu- 


tion of his father, Charles I]. William Claiborne’s seal bears impression of arms: Three chevronels 
interlaced in base; a chief [marks indicating tinctures do not appear], which is unmistakably a 
representation of the arms of the ancient Westmoreland family which was Argent, three chev- 
ronels interlaced in base sable; a chief of the last. 
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— of signature and seal of the Honorable William Clai- 
borne (1600-circa 1677-8) of Virginia, as they appear on a pass, 
dated May 10, 1652, given to Colonel Francis Lovelace by Richard 
Bennett and William Claiborne “Commissioners on behalfe of ye 
Commonwealth of England for reduceing the Colony of Virginia 
to her due Obedience.” Lovelace was authorized to carry word of 
the proceedings to “the late Kinge of Scotts {as Charles II was de- 
scribed] wheresoever he were.” Signature and seal from original 
of the pass in Public Record Office, London: Colonial Office, Gen- 
eral Series (C.O. 1) Vol. II, No. 52. The coat of arms on this seal 
is the arms of the Westmoreland family of Cliburne (later spelled 
Cleborne, Clayborne and finally, in Virginia, Claiborne ). 

The next so far discovered use of arms by the Claibornes of Vir- 
ginia was in 1683. The tombstone over the grave of Lieutenant 
Colonel Thomas Claiborne (1647-1683), son of the Honorable 
William Claiborne (1600-1677/8), originally carried arms de- 
scribed as Argent, 3 chevronels interlaced in base, a chief of the last 
(Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. |, page 317). 
This tombstone originally at Romancoke, King William County, was 
removed many years ago and placed in the Claiborne family lot, 
Hollywood Cemetery, Richmond, where it remains at this present 
time (October 1948). The cutting of the aris has been obliterated 
by the passing of the years though some very faint markings are yet 
traceable where the arms originally appeared. The coat of arms 
on this tomb was identical with the arms on the seal of William 


Claiborne (1600-1677/8)) May 10, 1652. 
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, = is a reproduction of a seal owned (1948) by Miss Sallie 
Lovelace, of Hardy, Virginia, who has kindly consented to our using 
it as an illustration. The age and line of descent of this seal are not 
now known by Miss Lovelace, who writes, “I know very little about 
the seal. It was given to me when I was a little girl by my great 
aunt, Willie C. Claiborne. If she knew [i.e. the history of the seal] 
she never told me.” Miss Willie C. Claiborne was a daughter of 
William Augustine Bathurst Cole® Claiborne; son of Bathurst? Clai- 
borne; son of Augustine* Claiborne (1721-1787); a son of Thomas? 
Claiborne (1680-1732); son of Thomas? Claiborne (1647-1683), a 
son of the Honorable William! Claiborne (1600-1677/8), first of the 
family in Virginia. In which generation of this line the seal owned 
by Miss Lovelace originated it is now impossible to say. The shield 
of the arms on this seal is identical with the arms formerly appearing 
on the tomb of Thomas Claiborne (1647-1683) and on the seal used by William Claiborne (1600- 
1677/8) in May 1652 (See preceding page). 

In addition to the shield the seal owned by Miss Lovelace carries a Crest. This Crest calls for 
particular comment, as it can in no way be connected with Crests which are ascribed to any 
branch of the Claiborne family in England. We would also emphasize the fact that the arms 
on the seal of William Claiborne (used in May 1652) and the arms on the tomb of his son 
Thomas Claiborne (who died in 1683) appear without a Crest. As a matter of fact it has been 
impossible in our research to find any use of a Crest by Claibornes in Virginia until late in the 
19th century. We cannot forbear giving a surmise which has been made relative to the origin 
of the seal which Miss Lovelace owns. Miss Lovelace writes: “Miss Lucy Stone, of Hollins, Vir- 
ginia . . . thought the shield [seal] I possess was that of Thomas, the son of William [Claiborne] 
who was an Indian fighter.” The tradition that Thomas Claiborne (1647-1683) was an In- 
dian fighter and was killed in battle with them is traceable to June 1855. In an editorial in the 
Enquirer (Richmond), June 13, 1855, appears the inscription from the tombstone of Thomas 
Claiborne (1647-1683) at “Romankok” (as it is spelled) King William County to which appear 
as a footnote the statement: “Col. C{laiborne] was killed in a fight with the Indians at the battle 
of Romankok.” Charles Campbeli, History of . . . Virginia (published 1860), page 324 states: 
“Lieutenant Colonel Claiborne . . . lies buried not far from West Point in King William Coun- 
ty. He was killed by an Indian arrow which wounded him in the foot.” Thus the tradition. 
Now — the seal which Miss Lovelace owns (here illustrated) carries as a Crest An Indian in a 
feathered head dress with hands fitting an arrow to a bow. Thus the Crest is described by Mrs. 
Littleton Fitzgerald, Jr., of Richmond, an eminent student in heraldry, who writes, “The Crest 
which surmounts this coat of arms is most intezesting since it undoubtedly identifies some inci- 
dent that this branch of the Claiborne family sought to establish. Originally the crest was the in- 
dividual decoration of the warrior who wore it on his helmet to distinguish him from others in 
battle. In the first Rolls of Arms no crests or mottoes were specified; the choice of these being left 
to the whim or taste of the bearer. Hence many of the same name ‘differenced’ their escutcheons 
with devices that had some personal significance. There is material for conjecture in the adoption 
by one of Virginia's colonists of a crest of an Indian in a feathered head dress with hands fitting 
an arrow to a bow. Tradition says a Virginia Claiborne was killed by the redman!” We can but 
wonder if the crest on the seal in Miss Lovelace’s possession Cher branch of the family unques- 
tionably descending from Thomas Claiborne [1647-1683] traditionally stated to have been killed 
by an Indian) could have been designed and adopted by some member of this branch of the Clai- 
borne family. 


It seems to us that in the light of facts recently disclosed by research in regard to Claiborne 
family descent that there should be a thorough study of the question of the Claiborne coat of arms. 
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Claiborne, of Virginia, was closely bound by ties of blood to families of 
“merchant adventurers”; while with his English “background” one is not 
surprised by his trading venture (as a partner in a company of London 
merchants and as director of the company’s Virginia interests) at the Isle 
of Kent in Chesapeake Bay. This part of the story, with its profound impli- 
cations for the Virginia economic historian we leave to other minds and 
hands to develop; though we cannot forebear the suggestion that it was this 
kind of “connection” —a “mercantile” one, rather than a “social” one — 
that afforded the influence that so advantageously “placed” the capable 
young William Claiborne in the 21st year of his age in a government position 
and sent him to the-colony of Virginia, where he had so prominent a part 
in the life of his times. We would also note here our belief that it was Wil- 
liam Claiborne’s recognized ability that enlisted any influence that may 
have been exercised in the matter of his appointment as surveyor in the 
colony by the Virginia Company of London. Basically it was William Clai- 
borne’s recognized ability, and not merely influential connection, which 
gave him to Virginia. He was a valuable person in the life of the Colony; 
a man of indomitable courage who ably conducted the affairs of the several 
offices, civil and military, to which he was commissioned; while at the same 
time he was not averse to contending for his rights in the development of 
his individual interests. Cleared of the elements of “pomp and circum- 
stance” with which tradition has colored the picture of his life and his an- 
cestral background, the true likeness of William Claiborne which emerges 
from the accumulation of factual materials discloses him as a person of 
more heroic mould than he formerly appeared. The colors in the true pic- 
ture may be more sombre but their shading discloses the truly romantic 
element which invested the spirit and action of the man. 

In the following account we present the factual results of research made 
in English record sources to establish the parentage and lineage of William 
Claiborne and his wife, Elizabeth Butler (also spelled Boteler), together 
with references to the location in those sources of record in which we have 
found the items here given. 


Thomas Cleyborne,* the Elder, of the Parish of St. Margaret, Borough 
of King’s Lynn, County of Norfolk, Merchant, was admitted Free of King’s 
Lynn in 1552/3; his franchise being secured by apprenticeship.’ He appears 


*We have throughout this account spelled the name in each reference thereto in the form in 
which it appears spelled in the record quoted; therefore, the diversity in the spelling of the name 
which is found in item after item in this account, viz., Cleyborne, Clayborne, Claborne, etc. 
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as Mayor of the Borough in 1573; Alderman in 1577;° appears as late Mayor 

and ex-oflicio Justice of the Jeace for King’s Lynn, in a Chancery Suit dated 

14 November 1574;* and in 1572 he appears as an “Ableman” in the Nor- 

folk Muster Rolls.* 

The will of Thomas Cleyborne, the Elder, dated 1 December 1581, was 
proved 21 May 1582 by the Procurator of the Executor named (who was 
Thomas Cleyborne, son of the testator), but being left unadministered by 
the said executor at his death (in 1607) administration was granted to the 
testator’s daughter, Dorothy, on 14 December 1607.° The register of burials 
of St. Margaret’s, King’s Lynn, carries the entry: “1581, Dec. 7, Thomas 
Clayborne, Alderman, buried.” 

Thomas Cleyborne, the Elder, married , her baptismal 
and surnames as yet undiscovered; she had died before her husband made 
his will, December 1581, and it appears (from his will) that her body was 
buried in the Parish Church of St. Margaret, King’s Lynn, Norfolk.’ 

Thomas Cleyborne (circa 1525/30-1581, of the Parish of St. Margaret, 
King’s Lynn, Norfolk, Merchant, was (according to the evidence in his 
will) the father of: 

(1) Thomas Cleyborne (circa 15572-1607); of whom hereafter. 

(2) Dorothy Cleyborne was granted administration of the goods of her father, Thomas 
Cleyborne, the Elder, in December 1607. Dorothy Cleyborne was sued, as 
executrix of Thomas Backhouse, in a chancery suit dated in November 1588.8 
We have no further record of this Dorothy Cleyborne. 

(3) Katherine Cleyborne.* 


(4) Joane (Johan) Cleyborne, baptized June 24, 1560; buried September 29, 1575.t 


Thomas Cleyborne (born circa 1557?; died 1607,),° was son of Thomas 
Cleyborne (circa 1525/30-1582,, as above; and was named as executor of 
his father’s will. This younger Thomas Cleyborne (circa 1557-1607, ap- 
pears as of St. Margaret’s Parish, King’s Lynn, Norfolk; afterwards of Bed- 
nal Green in the Parish of St. Dunstan, Stepney, Middlesex; and last of 
the Parish of Crayford, Kent. 


*She was doubtless the Katheryn Clayborne who married June 15, 1589, William Lestrange 
(Register of Marriages, St. Margaret’s, King’s Lynn, under that date). The Register of Baptisms, 
St. Margaret’s, King’s Lynn, carries the entries: “1589, Nov. 23. Dorothy Lestrange, daughter 
of William, baptized,” “1591, Oct. 10 Mary Lestrange, daugther of William, baptized,” and 
“1592, Dec. 24. Kathryn Lestrange, daughter of William, baptized.” 

t“1560, June 24, Joane Claborne, daughter of Thomas, baptized” and “1575, Sept. 29, Johan 
Clayborne, daughter of Thomas, buried” iciewn of Baptisms and Burials, St. Margaret’s, King’s 
Lynn, entries under respective dates). 
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Thomas Cleyborne (circa 1557?-1607,)) was admitted Free of the Borough 
of King’s Lynn, County Norfolk, in 1578/9, his franchise being secured 
by birth. He was an Alderman in 1591 and Mayor of the Borough of 
King’s Lynn, 1592.” 


Thomas Cleyborne (circa 1557?-1607.) appears as defendant in a chan- 
cery suit for trespass in 1588/9 when Wymond Carie (the Queen’s lessee ) 
petitioned against “Thomas Cleyborne, and other Merchants, of King’s 
Lynn, for trespass on certain places yearly in August for the purpose of dry- 
ing their Iceland Fish.” On 16 October 1598 appears the petition of 
“Thomas Clayborne” of King’s Lynn, in the County of Norfolk, Merchant” 
which relates these facts: viz., that in 28 Elizabeth [1586] one Thomas 
Wylkes (afterwards Sir Thomas Wylkes, clerk of the Privy Council) now 
[1598] lately deceased, his deputy and assigns had letters patent for a license 
and monopoly for 21 years to make white salt in King’s Lynn, Boston and 
Kingston-on-Hull, and to sell it there and in adjoining districts; that the said 
Wylkes (also spelled Wilkes) sold his interest in 28 Elizabeth [1586] to 
John Smyth, Gentleman, of King’s Lynn; that the said Smyth, by deed 1 
July, 28 Elizabeth [1586] sold to Thomas Boston and Thomas Clayborne, 
the license and grant to himself and the half of the benefit in King’s Lynn, 
and Boston and the adjoining districts, reserving to himself [the said Smyth] 
the other half; that after the sales Smyth attempted to disturb the said 
Thomas Boston and Thomas Clayborne in their possession and obtained 
the Letters Patent and Deed and detained them; that the said Thomas 
Boston is now [1598] dead and the said Thomas Clayborne has the rights 
of the survivor. The said Smyth has converted part of the profits over a 
period of years past to his own use and without making any account “and 
has compelled the said Thomas Clayborne to leave his dwelling house in 
Lynn and to attend the Privy Council.” 


The two preceding items are certainly evidence of Thomas Cleyborne’s 
(Clayborne) extensive merchandising interests in King’s Lynn. The con- 
clusion of the immediately preceding item tells us of Thomas Cleyborne’s 
(Clayborne) having to leave his dwelling in King’s Lynn and go to London 
to appear before the Privy Council in October 1598. What the outcome of 
his petition, and appearance before the Privy Council was, we do not know 
(the records not having been searched to discover the results); but, Thomas 
Cleyborne’s (Clayborne) journey to London for this purpose was soon fol- 
lowed by an event of great moment in his life. 
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In the Register of Stepney Parish, St. Dunstan, County Middlesex, we 
find this entry: 


“1598 November 21, Thomas Cleyborne of the Parish of St. Margaret's, Lynne, 
county of Norfolk and Sara James, of this Parish, by License.” 


Thus we find Thomas Cleyborne, of St. Margaret’s Parish, King’s Lynn, 
Norfolk, with very definite and urgent interests, in the London area! 

From an accumulation of circumstantial evidences we are at present 
strongly convinced that the Sara James, whom Thomas Cleyborne married 
in November, 1598, was Sara (nee Smyth), the widow of Roger James, of 
Bednal Green, Parish of Stebunheath, County Middlesex, citizen and 
Brewer, of London, who had died 10 December 1596."* 

Whether for a brief space Thomas Cleyborne returned to King’s Lynn, 
Norfolk, we have not yet discovered; but, we have evidence of his being in 
the Parish of Stepney, Middlesex Chis eldest son, by Sara James, was bap- 
tized there in 1599), and then of his moving to the Parish of Crayford, 
County Kent, where he died in 1607. 


We trace this Thomas Cleyborne (circa 1557?-1607) in several places 
of residence thus: 


First: We have his residence of King’s Lynn, Norfolk (of which he was 
“native”) clearly established up to 1598 (see record above): second: we 
have the marriage record on 21 November 1598 of him as Thomas Cley- 
borne, of St. Margaret’s, King’s Lynn, Norfolk, to Sara James, of St. Dun- 
stan’s, Stepney, Middlesex; third: on 25 July 1599 his eldest son (by Sara 
James) was baptized with the name of Thomas, in St. Dunstan’s, Stepney, 
Middlesex; fourth: we find the records of the baptisms of William (1600), 
Sara (1601/2), Katherine (1603) and Blanche (1605), the other four 
children of Thomas and Sara Claiborne, in the Registers of the Parish of 
Crayford, Kent; fifth: we find, from the Parish Register there, that Thomas 
Cleyborne was buried at Crayford, Kent, 10 September 1607; sixth: in Sep- 
tember 1607 administration on the estate of Thomas Clayborne, of Cray- 
ford, in County of Kent, deceased, was granted to William Wiseman; Sara 


Clayborne, relict of the deceased, having revoked; and in October 1607, © 


administration to Sara Clayborne, relict of Thomas Clayborne, of Crayford, 
Kent, deceased; William Wiseman having renounced (these administra- 
tion items from records Prerogative Court of Canterbury); and seventh: 
in June 1626 administration on estate of Sara Claborne, late of the Parish 
of Reigate, County Surrey, widow, granted to “Blanche Claborne, the 
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we daughter” (record in Prerogative Court of Canterbury). These seven items 
of record constitute a chain of inescapable evidence of the identity of Thomas 

ne, Cleyborne (also spelled Clayborne), born circa 1557?; died 1607 (son of 


Thomas Cleyborne, the elder, of St. Margaret’s, King’s Lynn, Norfolk) as 
he lived in St. Margaret’s, King’s Lynn, Norfolk, moving thence to St. Dun- 


" stan’s, Stepney, Middlesex, and finally to Crayford in Kent, where he died 
- in September 1607. And, from the last (the seventh) item, above, we dis- 
- cover that Mrs. Sara Cleyborne (Clayborne, Claborne) after her husband's 


of (Thomas Cleyborne’s) death removed (at a date as yet undiscovered) from 
Crayford in Kent to the Parish of Reigate, County Surrey, where she was 


d 
. residing at the time of her death in 1626, and her daughter, Blanche Clay- 
" borne had letters of administration on her estate.” 

on Thomas Cleyborne (circa 1557?-1607) — also spelled Clayborne — first 


p- of St. Margaret’s, King’s Lynn, Norfolk; next, of St. Dunstan's, Stepney, 

Middlesex; and last, of Crayford, Kent, was buried at Crayford, in Kent, 
10 September 1607."° He died intestate, and the following are records from 
the Prerogative Court of Canterbury of grants of letters of administration 
es on his estate.” 


“1607, September. Commission granted William Wiseman, of Gray's Inn, county 


as Middlesex, Gent.!® to administer goods, etc., of Thomas Clayborne, of Crayford, 
ve county Kent, deceased, Sara Clayborne relict of the deceased having revoked.” 
i “1607, October. Commission granted Sara Clayborne, relict of Thomas Clayborne, 
n- of Crayford, county Kent, deceased; William Wiseman having renounced.” 
ra 
y; We have noted above the removal of Mrs. Sara Cleyborne (after the 
y death of her husband, Thomas Cleyborne) from Crayford in Kent, to Rei- 
Ir gate in Surrey, where evidently she died, according to the following record 
of in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury: 
aS “1626. June 21. Administration of the goods of Sara Claborne, late of the Parish 
D- of Reigate, in the County of Surrey, Widow, granted to Blanche Claborne, the 
y- daughter.” 
‘a 

. Thomas Cleyborne (circa 1557?-1607; also spelled Clayborne) of St. 

Margaret's, King’s Lynn, Norfolk; St. Dunstan’s, Stepney, Middlesex, and 


1, 

- Crayford in Kent, Gentleman and Merchant, and Sara (nee Smyth; widow 
James) had issue:" 

h (1) Thomas Cleyborne, baptized St. Dunstan’s, Parish of Stepney, Middlesex, 25 
e July 1599; died 1633; of whom hereafter. 
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(2) William Cleyborne (who became Claiborne) baptized in Parish of Crayford, 
county Kent, 10 August 1600; of whom hereafter. 

(3) Sara Cleyborne, baptized in Parish of Crayford, county Kent, 7 March 1601/2. 

(4) Katherine Cleyborne, baptized in Parish of Crayford, county Kent, 30 March 
1603. 

(5) Blanche Cleyborne, baptized in Parish of Crayford, county Kent, 5 September 
1605. It was she who had administration on estate of her mother, Mrs. Sara 
Clayborne (Clayborne, Claborne) in June 1626. (See record of this adminis- 
tration above.) Nothing more has been discovered about Blanche Cleyborne. 


Thomas Cleyborne — also Clayborne (son of Thomas [circa 1557?- 
1607] and Sara Cleyborne — also Clayborne; as above) was baptized 25 
July 1599 at St. Dunstan in the Parish of Stepney, County Middlesex, “as of 
Bednal Green.”*! From records of The Draper’s Company” we have these 
interesting and informative items: 

“1615, May 20th. Thomas, son of Thomas Clayborne of Crayford, Kent, Gent. 
apprenticed to Abraham Redman, Citizen and Draper of London.” 

“1622 [1622/3] March 5th. Thomas Clayborne made free of the Company by 


Abraham Redman.” 
“1624-1630 Thomas Clayborne referred to several times as “with a haberdasher 


near Ludgate, and ‘hosier without Ludgate’. 
“1629 July 28th. George, son of Thomas Fincux, of Smeade, Kent, Gent. decd. 
apprenticed to Thomas Clayborne for 8 years. George Best, Citizen and Grocer bound 


in £400.” 


The record of Thomas Clayborne (son of Thomas [circa 1557?-1607] 
and Sara Cleyborne — also Clayborne) is an interesting one. Learning the 
trade that he followed, by apprenticeship, and evidently establishing him- 
self in the trade of “Hosier,” having been made free of apprenticeship 
March 5, 1622 [1622/3] this Thomas Clayborne was admitted Free of the 
Borough of King’s Lynn, Norfolk, in 1622/3, his franchise secured by 
birth.” That he was interested in the Isle of Kent adventure of his brother, 
William Claiborne, is attested by the following item:* 

“28 September 1633 . . . For three gunnes of Thomas Claiborne . . . £3:10:00.” 


We have not found any further reference to Thomas Claiborne in con- 
nection with his brother's Isle of Kent settlement; but, it is not unlikely that 
Thomas Claiborne visited the Isle of Kent settlement in the Chesapeake 
Bay, and in all probability died while there for, 


“On the 20th day of November 1633 administration of the goods of Thomas Cley- 
borne, late of the parish of St. Martin, Ludgate, London, but deceased in parts beyond 
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the Seas, was granted Jane Cleyborne, relict of said deceased, she having sworn duly 
to administer the same according to Law. On January 24th 1633/4 these letters of 
administration were renounced [This is a marginal note].” This item is from record 
in Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 


Thomas Cleyborne (1599-1633. — also Clayborne — of the Parish of 
St. Martin, Ludgate, London, Hosier, and Jane (whose surname has not yet 
been discovered, his wife, had issue:*° 
(1) Jane Clayborne, baptized 24 August 1627 at St. Martin’s within Ludgate. 

(2) Thomas Clayborne, baptized 7 January 1628/9 at St. Martin’s within Ludgate. 


(3) George Clayborne, baptized 12 January 1629/30 at St. Martin’s within Ludgate, 
and there buried 11 February following. 


These items from the Drapers Company records (London) given in the 
above note on Thomas Claiborne taken together with the entry in Alumni 
Cantabrigienses relative to William Claiborne (quoted below) forge the 
final link in the chain of evidence establishing the identity of Thomas Clai- 
borne, “the stocking seller: Hosier” and proving that Thomas Claiborne and 
his brother William Claiborne (Secretary of the Colony of Virginia) were 
sons of Thomas Clayborne, of Crayford, Kent. 


The proof comes thus: 

(1) On 29 May 1630, Governor Sir John Harvey, of Virginia in a letter addressed to 
Lord Dorchester in relation to affairs in the Colony, states that “There is now 
in England Captain William Claiborne then Secretarie . . . Therefore yf yot 
LoP hould it requisite to acquaint His Ma** therew* you may heare of the 
said Claiborne at his brother's house without Ludgate, a stockinge seller . . .”*7 

(2) In the items from the Drapers Company records (quoted above) we have state- 
ments that 
(a) Thomas Clayborne, son of Thomas Clayborne of Crayford, Kent, Gent. was 

apprenticed 20 May 1615 to Abraham Redman, citizen and Draper, of 
London. 
(b) Thomas Claiborne made free of the Company, by Redman, 5 March 1622. 
(c) References, in several items, to the said Thomas Clayborne as being “with 
a haberdasher near Ludgate” and as “hosier without Ludgate.” 

(3) Alumni Cantabrigienses (edited by Venn and Venn), Part I, Vol. I [Abbas-Cutts], 
page 350, column 2, gives entry: “Claybourne, William, Adm. pen. (age 16) at 
Pembroke, May 31, 1616; S[on] of Thomas, of Crayford, Kent. Matric. 1617.” 

(4) These items conclusively prove that Thomas Claiborne “a stocking seller who 
occupied a ‘house without Ludgate,’” London, in May 1630, and William Clai- 
borne, who had been Secretary of the Colony of Virginia, were brothers and that 
they were sons of Thomas Clayborne, of Crayford, Kent, Gent. 
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William Claiborne (as his remaining autographs show that he invariably 
spelled his name) was baptized in the Parish of Crayford, County Kent, 
England, 10 August 1600, second son of Thomas Cleyborne (also spelled 
Clayborne) and Sara (Smith) James, his wife; and grandson of Thomas 
Cleyborne, the Elder, of the Parish of St. Margaret, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 
The first mention (after the record of his baptism) that we find of William 
Claiborne is in Alumni Cantabrigienses (edited by Venn and Venn), Part 
I, Volume I (Aivas-Cutts), page 350, column 2, which carries the record: 


“Claybourne, William, Adm{itted] pen[sioner] (age 16) at Pembroke [College] 
May 31, 1617; s{on] of Thomas, of Crayford, Kent. Matric{ulated] 1617.”%8 


William Claiborne evidently proved to be a good scholar and certainly 
was a young person of accredited ability, for in the twenty-first year of his 
age he was chosen by the Virginia Company of London to go to the colony 
of Virginia as surveyor. Some of the preliminary matter in regard to his 
appointment to this responsible office does not appear in the Company’s 
record of proceedings at this period; but under dates of June 11th and 13th 
and July 24th and 25th, 1621, at Preparative and Great and General Courts 
of the Company, in instructions to the Governor and Council of State in 
Virginia, and in a letter from the Treasurer and Company to the Governor 
and Council in Virginia, we find the items concluding his engagement. 
After the Committee that had been appointed “to treate with M* Cleyborne 
(Commended and proposed for the Surveyor’s place),” had reported on 
the conditions to be named in regard to his official work, provision for his 
living quarters in the colony and his salary, had reported, the “Great and 
Generall Court” of the Company on June 13th, 1621 “fynding Mr Cley- 
borne contented to goe uppon the sayd conditions have accepted of him to 
be surveyor for three years.” Finally, in the instructions of the Company 
to the Governor and Council of State in Virginia, July 24th, 1621, we find 
it stated that “wee have now sent and furnished out Mr William Cleyborne, 
gentleman, recommended unto us as very [fit] in ye art of surveying.”” 
So it was that “Mr William Cleyborne, gentleman” set out from England 
for Virginia, where he arrived at Jamestown in October 1621, a member of 
the party accompanying Sir Francis Wyatt when he came to take over the 
governorship of the colony.” 

William Claiborne (as he appears to have invariably spelled his name 
after leaving England) ably fulfilling the duties of his office of surveyor 


was not long in becoming an influential member of the colony, receiving 
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through the years appointment after appointment to higher and ever higher 
offices. In 1625 he was appointed Secretary of State of the Colony and be- 
came a member of the Governor's Council; though in 1637, owing to difh- 
culties which arose in the government, he lost the office of Secretary. In 
April 1642 the King appointed him “treasurer of Virginia for life — but how 
long he held this office does not appear.” Claiborne appears to have been 
an ardent supporter of the Commonwealth government in England and in 
September 1651 he was appointed (with Robert Dennis, .:ichard Bennett 
and Thomas Stegge) one of the Parliamentary Commissioners to reduee 
the governments of Virginia and Maryland to subjection to Parliament; 
and in April 1652 appears to have been restored to the office of Secretary, 
holding this latter office until the Restoration of Charles II to the throne 
in 1660. In the Northampton County (Virginia) records appears am order 
referring to the “Worshipful Coll: Claiborne, Esqr. Deputy Governor,” an 
office to which he must have been appointed sometime during Governor 
Richard Bennett's administration, April 1652—-March 1655. He also ap- 
pears, as early as February 1631/2 as a member of the Quorum of the 
Court in Accomack County; in 1632 he was a member of the court in York 
County; and in 1653 appears as a member of the court in Northumberland 
County. William Claiborne also distinguished himself as a military com- 
mander leading at least two expeditions against the Indians, one in 1629, 
another in 1644. In the Commissioners’ report of persons who suffered 
by Bacon’s Rebellion, 1676, it appears that “Col. Wm. Claiborne, the Elder, 
and his sonnes were all of them Reported to us under character of Loyalty, 
and obedience to his Majesties Govern’ and Loosers both in stock and other 
Goods.”3! 

With all his distinction as an officer of high rank in the government of 
Virginia, William Claiborne came most prominently into the public eye 
of his generation, and has ever since been a notable character to students 
of Virginia and Maryland history, because of his memorable mercantile ven- 
ture in establishing, in 1631, a trading post on Kent Island (so named by 
him according to contemporaneous evidence) in the Chesapeake Bay. Clai- 
borne established this trading post for a company of English merchants — 
“Clobery and Company” — of which he was a stockholder, resident repre- 
sentative in the Colony and director (or commander) of its post on Kent 
Island. It was as commander of this trading post that Claiborne came into 
violent conflict with the government of Lord Baltimore in Maryland after 
settlement of the province in 1634, and the demand that he submit to Lord 
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Baltimore’s government which claimed, under charter rights, Kent Island 
as within the boundaries of Maryland.” Then, came Claiborne’s conflict 
with his English partners in the trading venture on Kent Island over his 
management of affairs in the trade there, finally involving him in suits in 
the High Court of Admiralty in England, beginning in January 1638/9; 
resulting in his total loss through the dissolution of the trading post and the 
confiscation by the Maryland authorities of the landed estate which he had 
developed on Kent Island and all of his personal property there. The story 
of Claiborne’s trading venture on Kent Island and its overthrow has been 
repeatedly told, in its every aspect, in authoritative histories, monographs 
and biographical accounts. We will not enter into the details of the matter 
here. | 

What we would particularly call attention to in the authentic records of 
this trading venture on Kent Island in the Chesapeake Bay are certain items 
in the Archives of Maryland and in the papers in the suit of “Claiborne vs. 
Clobery, Et Als in the High Court of Admiralty” (published in Maryland 
Historical Magazine)* which are most significant of William Claiborne’s 
English background. 

In the first instance we have as a record of fact the statement made in 
January 1638/9 that “William Cleborne arrived in the . . . bay of Cheso- 
peake and . . . began to take possession of an Iland called by him [Claiborne] 
the Iland of Kent . . . in or about the yeare 1631.”” In that William Clai- 
borne himself gave the name Kent to the island of his cherished adventure 
is reminiscent of County Kent, England, his birthplace. In depositions 
made in May, 1640, by several parties relative to Claiborne’s settlement 
Kent Island and his development of the trading post, occur numerous refer- 
ences to a plantation named “Craford [also spelled Crayford}” as William 
Claiborne’s own personal plantation; we find in these depositions such ref- 
erences as: “on the said Claiborne’s Plantation at Craford,’** “the said Clay- 
borne did joyne in co-partnership with Alexander Mountney and John 
Smyth and their servants which were freemen and did settle a plantation 
called Craford”; and reference to work “upon the house and grounds at 
Craford.”’ 

Six of these persons at least were Claiborne’s own servants hired by him 
in Virginia and left on “a plantation called Craford, belonging to him [i.e., 
Claiborne] on the island [i.e., the Island of Kent in Chesapeake Bay] when 
he departed for England [i.e., in May 1637] . . .”°* Even after William 
Claiborne’s ejectment from the Isle of Kent, and the confiscation of his 
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properties there by the Maryland authorities, the name of “Craford (or 
“Crayford”) continued. There was created on the Island of Kent a manor of 
his Lordship’s (Baltimore’s) designated the “Manor of Crayford.” Cer- 
tainly the name of “Crayford,” given by William Claiborne to his personal 
plantation on Kent Island, was derived from the Parish of Crayford, County 
Kent, England, in whose register we find the entry of his baptism. The 
significance of these items — the Isle of Kent given its name by William Clai- 
borne and his giving the name of “Crayford” to his personal plantation on 
this Isle of Kent — is inescapable in the light of the items of record that 
have now come to us through research in England.” 

William Claiborne’s zeal in behalf of obtaining restoration of his property 
on the Isle of Kent in Chesapeake Bay did not abate in the least through 
the remaining years of his life; record evidence being to the effect that he 
was persistent in his attempts to recover that property. The last record that 
we find of him, March 1677, is his petition to King Charles II, setting forth 
his claim and begging the Royal recognition thereof.’ But, his attempts 
through the years were futile. 

William Claiborne, though suffering defeat in what was perhaps his most 
cherished ambition — his Isle of Kent adventure — held solidly to his offices 
and possessions in Virginia. By patent he obtained large holdings in land 
in Virginia; and New Kent.County appears to have been his choice for 
the establishment of his home which bore the name of “Romancoke.” In 
the light of the well established Kentish nativity of William Claiborne; and 
in the shadow of his lost love — the Isle of Kent, so named by him — who 
can doubt the truth of the ancient tradition that it was Claiborne who spon- 
sored the naming of the county of New Kent in Virginia, which was organ- 
ized in 1654.* The last appearance of William Claiborne, “now in his old 


*The Claiborne family in its every branch has held the tradition (traceable back many years) 
that William Claiborne was msible for giving the name New Kent to the county of his resi- 
dence in Virginia, after he lost Kent Island in the Chesapeake Bay. We have heard several mem- 
bers of the family emphatically state this tradition. Morgan P. Robinson, Virginia Counties, page 
186, has this item, “New Kent (1654) ‘I think the county was named by Col. William Claiborne 
after Kent Island from which he was driven by Lord Baltimore. Lyon G. Tyler.’ ‘Named after 
the English Kent (Green [Word Book of Virginia Folk Speech], page 55; Long [Virginia County 
Names}, page 86; U. S. [United States Geographical Survey, Bulletin 258], page 223).” Cer- 
tainly the tradition that William Claiborne named, or was influential in having the county named 


New Kent, and the suggestions as to the sources from which the name was derived (as given 
in Robinson’s Virginia Counties) cannot now be doubted. And, it is interesting to note that 
William Claiborne’s patent for the 5,o00-acre tract on Pamunkey River (at the time called also 
York River), on which he established his home, was granted tember st, 1653, the year be- 
fore New Kent was laid out by act of General Assembly, November 20, 1654 (Hening, Statutes 
at Large . . . of Virginia, Volume I, page 388 for New Kent County’s formation; and see Note 
42 for William Claiborne’s patent of 1653), 
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age,” as yet being “in this life” is found in official records March 1677 in 
his petition to the King for restitution of his properties on the Isle of Kent, 
lost so many years before: “his estate to the value of above 10,000€ sterling, 
in goods, cattle, servants and many plantations thereon.”* The Isle of Kent 
adventure was with William Claiborne “the ruling passion strong” — if not 
“in death,” certainly on the verge of death! “And the rest is silence!” 


As there is no positive evidence in regard to the date of William Clai- 
borne’s death — circa 1677-8 is all that we can record; neither is there evi- 
dence as to the place where his body was interred — though probably the 
dust of this valiant and dauntless colonial rests somewhere in the earth of 
the “Romancoke” estate in the once New Kent, now King William, County;+} 
and no item of reference has been discovered in remaining records (either 
in Virginia, Maryland or England) to any will left by him or of any adminis- 


tration on his estate.* 


William Claiborne (1600-circa 1677/8) of the Parish of Crayford, 
County Kent, England; of “Crayford” on the Isle of Kent in the Chesa- 
peake Bay; and of “Romancoke,” New Kent County, Virginia, married 
circa 1635, Elizabeth Butlert (or Boteler), daughter of John Butler (or 
Boteler) of Little Burch, Essex, England, and Jane Elliott, his wife.” There 


In a copy of a letter (in the Claiborne Papers, Virginia Historical Society) written 4 Herbert 
A. Claiborne (1819-1902) to Sebastian F. Streeter, dated Richmond, March 31, 1851, he writes: 
“I have not mentioned the tradition in my grandfather Herbert Claiborne’s [1746-1814] family, 
that William Claiborne was wounded in the foot by an Indian arrow at Romancoke and desired 
to be buried at the very spot where his blood was thus shed. This will account for his lameness 
of which you k. You mention that you can trace him to 1677, and that he used a crutch.” 
For further a ae to the traditionally stated burial place of William Claiborne’s body at 
Romancoke as made in this letter of Herbert A. Claiborne to S. F. Streeter, March 31, 1851, see 
footnote on page 338 of July 1948 number, Virginia Magazine of History and Biography. What- 
ever may be the truth within the tradition about William Claiborne’s wounded foot, his use of 
a crutch and the actual interment of his body, we have his own statement (made in 1638/9) 
that he had “worne out his body by falling into weakness and sickness by many tedious + 
and journeys and hath induced many wantes and miseries often lyeing on the ground and in the 
woodes in extremity of heat and could, and hath been shipprackt and often bine taken prisoner 
by the Indyans and like to be slayne by them and hath lost the use of his right arm...” (27 
Maryland Historical Magazine, page 25, in Claiborne’s statement in Claiborne vs. Clobery suit). 

We cannot forbear commenting that William Claiborne, considering his phraseology, certainly 
“knew” St. Paul’s description of his “afflictions”; and a further comment, that in spite of all these 
things that happened to Claiborne in his earlier days (for he was not forty years old when he 
made the statement), his physical condition must have been a marvelous one to endure them 
and then carry on, in vigor, to the age of at least 77 years! 


tIn that the baptismal name of William Claiborne’s mother was “Sara” (see ante); and that 
of his wife was “Elizabeth” (whom he married circa 1635) the following item is both interesting 
and significant. In a statement in regard to the affairs at Kent Island it appears that in the ta 
1636, 1637 “the Shipp the Sara Elizabeth” brought goods to the nlite post on the Island 
from England. (27 Maryland Historical Magazine, page 339). 
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is not the slightest remaining evidence as to the date of the death of Mrs. 
Elizabeth (Butler) Claiborne. She was yet alive in March 1668 [1668/9]. 


William Claiborne and Elizabeth Butler, his wife, had issue: 


(1) William Claiborne, of New Kent County; a military officer of distinction; member 


of the House of Burgesses from New Kent County, 1663-1666; member of Courts 
Martial, 1676, to try the followers of Nathaniel Bacon, “the Rebel.” The date 
of his birth is unknown; the date of his death is stated as 1682. He married 
Elizabeth Wilkes (Date of death and name of wife stated by George H. S. King 
in Tyler’s Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine, Vol. XXI, page 246). 
The evidence that William Claiborne, Jr., was son of the Honorable William 
Claiborne (1600-circa 1677/8) lies primarily in power of attorney, March 1, 
1668, given by “Elizabeth Claiborne, wife of Coll: William Claiborne, Senior, 
of the county of New Kent” to “my Son Capt. William Claiborne, Junr. of the 
same county” (quoted in 9 William and Mary Quarterly, First Series, pages 
111-114.) 


(2) Thomas Claiborne (born August 17, 1647; died October 7, 1683); lieutenant 


colonel of militia; of New Kent County; married Sarah Fenn. The inscription 
on his tombstone (once in a cemetery on the old “Romancoke” estate in King 
William, formerly New Kent County; removed to Hollywood Cemetery, Rich- 
mond, Virginia) is, besides several items of record, evidence that Thomas Clai- 
borne (1647-1683) was a son of the Honorable William Claiborne (1660-circa 


1677/8). 


(3) Leonard Claiborne (date of birth unknown); who is stated to have settled in 


Jamaica and to have died there in 1694. The principal item of evidence that 
Leonard Claiborne was a son of the Honorable William Claiborne (1600-circa 
1677/8) is contained in a deed of gift for stock (recorded June 20, 1663 in 
Northumberland County) from William Claiborne, of New Kent County to his 
sons Thomas and Leonard Claiborne. (Northumberland County records, Book 
15, page 102, quoted in Fleet, Virginia Colonial Abstracts, Vol. 19: Northumbria 
Collectanea 1645-1720, Vol. A-L, page 23.) 


(4) John Claiborne (dates of birth and death unknown); of New Kent County. The 


evidence that John Claiborne was a son of the Honorable William Claiborne 
(1600-circa 1677/8) is contained in a deed in King William County records, 
Book 14, pages 381, 407 and 408 quoted by Torrence, Winston of Virginia and 
Allied Families, page 299). 


(5) Jane Claiborne; the dates of her birth and death are unknown; she married prior 


to May 1661 Colonel Thomas Brereton, of Northumberland County. Evidence 
that Mrs. Jane (Claiborne) Brereton was daughter of the Honorable William 
Claiborne (1600-circa 1677/8 lies primarily in a patent granted to Captain John 
Whitty for 1,450 acres in Northumberland County, May 15, 1661; the land 
formerly granted February 10, 1657, to Jane Claiborne, the daughter of Colonel 
William Claiborne, and now assigned unto said Whitty by Colonel William 
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Claiborne, Captain William Claiborne and Thomas Brereton, who married the 
said Jane Claiborne (Virginia Land Patents, Patent Book No. 4, page 474, quoted 
in Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers: Abstracts of Virginia Land Patents and 


Grants, 1623-1800, Volume I, page 409). 


That the aforesaid William, Thomas, Leonard, John and Jane Claiborne (Mrs. 
Thomas Brereton) were children of the Honorable William Claiborne (1600-circa 
1677/8) is established fact, the evidence for each child being stated above. That the 
mother of these five children was Elizabeth Butler is established by the fact that we 
have in note 45 established the fact that the Honorable William Claiborne (1600-circa 
1677/8) had only the one wife, whom we have proved to have been Elizabeth Butler. 

There is no evidence that the Honorable William Claiborne (1600-circa 1677/8) 
and his wife Elizabeth Butler had other children ( at least who survived infancy or 
childhood) than William, Thomas, Leonard, John and Jane, named above. 


NOTES 


1. We do not have the date of birth of this Thomas Cleyborne, of King’s Lynn, Norfolk, 
research to the present time having failed to discover the date of his birth or the names of his 
parents or from which branch of the ancient family in Westmoreland he came. We approximate 
the date of his birth as circa 1525-30, owing to the fact of his being made Free of King’s Lynn 
in 1552/3, at which time he was certainly of 21 years of age, or over. 

We have not, up to this time, been able to discover where, when or to whom Thomas or | 
borne was apprenticed. In relating the results of his search in the Norfolk County (England) 
records generally and the records of King’s Lynn _— Woodard Knight Cin a letter dated 
October 10, 1947, to Clayton Torrence) stated: that “Thomas Cleyborne, the Elder, served an 
apprenticeship and probably came into Lynn circa 1545. The negative results of these researches 
[in Norfolk and King’s Lynn] indicate that Thomas Cleyborne, the Elder, was placed out to 
apprenticeship elsewhere than in Lynn.” 

2. History of the County of Norfolk . . . Blomefield . . . Vol. IV (by Parkin), between pages 
586 and 587, “A Chronological Table of Mayors of Lynn Regis from . . . 1268 to 1772,” ah 
5, appears “Thomas Clayborne [Mayor] 1573.” 

3. Given in chart of Cleybourne family — report of T. Woodard Knight, May 30th, 1947; 
Borough of King’s Lynn items. 

4. Public Record Office, London Chancery Proceedings, Series 1 Eliz. C. 2 Eliz./C17/37. 


5. “From Anglo Saxon times all men were required to bear arms for the lands they held and 
many Acts dealing with this were passed; and in 4/5 Philip & Mary an Act apparently recognized 
the right of the Soverign to levy men for war and imposed penalties on those who absented them- 
selves from the Musters held by Royal Commission. It is also ordered that every man, according 
to his station, keep specific arms in his possession and maintain them in repair. These conditions 
prevailed until 1604. Accordingly, Thomas Cleyborne, being assessed at £12, had to keep “Arms 
according to the Statut[e] in goods X£ and over” [viz.] “A long bowe, a sheafe of Arrowes, a 
steele cappe or scull, a Bill or a Halberte” (Letter of T. Woodard Knight to Clayton Torrence, 
May 30, 1947). 

6. Thomas Clayborn, the elder, of Kings Lenne in the County of Norfolk, merchant, dated, 
1st December 1581; proved 21st May 1582. My body shall be buried in the parish church of 
St Margaret in Kings Lynne near the Sepulture of my late wife. — To reparation of said church 
40/—and towards reparation of St Nicholas Chapel 20/— To Mr Saunderson, preacher of Lenne 
40/ To Mr Leedes another preacher there 20/— To Mr Hookes another preacher there 20/— To 
Alexander Robertes, Bachelor of Arts 10/—'To poor people within the Burroughe of Kinges Lynn 
£10 to be distributed amongst them at day of my Dural or within 2 days next following. To 
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said poor people within the said Burrough 40 chalders of coals called sea coals to be distributed 

early after my death in the winter season at 10 chalders a year until the whole is distributed. — 

o the Mayor and Burgess of Kinges Lynne towards the increase of the stock of coals for provision 
of poor inhabitants 40 chalders to be delivered to said Mayor and Burgesses, half within one year 
after my death and the other half within one other year next following, to be used as the stock of 
coals laid up from year to year in coal yard within common stock yard there. — To said Mayor 
and Burgesses towards increase of stock of rye for provision of poor inhabitants and artificers of 
the said Burrough 20 quarters of rye to be delivered to the said Mayor and Burgesses. 10 quarters 
within one year after my death and 10 quarters within one year next following, to be used as 
the stock of rye laid up from year to year in the corn chambers within the common stock yard. — 
To Dorothie Clayborn my daughter £300, of which £150 shall be paid to her at day of her mar- 
riage and-the other £150 within one year immediately following. I also give her one of my best 
silver bowls double guilt.— To Katherine Clayborne my daughter £300, of which £150 shall 
be paid to her on day of her marriage and the other £150 within one year immediately following 
an I give her one other of my best silver bowls, likewise double guilt. — If one of my daughters 
shall die before her day of marriage I desire that the survivor shall have her portion. — To either 
of my said daughters for their maintenance yearly from my death until their marriages £20 apiece 
paya le quarterly. — Whereas I lately lent to my brother, George Revelye, Clerk, £20 for which 

e stands bound to me for payment, I forgive him £10 therect together with all his other debts 
to me. — To the children of Johan, wife of William Lawrence £10 equally divided amongst them 
with reversion to the survivor.* — To Anne Baxter my daughter-in-law £50 which I have of hers 
in my custody if unpaid before my death. I also give her £30 which I promised her to be paid 
at day of her marriage if not already paid. — To Michael Revett, rate public, the writer hereof, 
40/.— The residue of my goods nt 4 chattels, shipping adventures abroad and household stuff 
I give to my natural son Thomas Clavborne, whom I make my executor. — Witnesses: Thomas 
Clayborne junior; Michael Revett Notary Public. — Proved the 21st day of May 1582 by Christo- 
pher Smith, notary public and procurator of Thomas Clayborne the executor named within. 
(Prerogative Court p Canterbury, 24 Tirwhite) 


Prerogative Court of Canterbury. Probate Act Book, December 1607. fo 267.—On the 14th 
of December 1607 administration of the goods and credits of Thomas Clayborne, late of King’s 
Lynn in the County of Norfolk, deceased, was granted to Dorothy Clayborne, natural and la 
daughter, Thomas Claybome, the son and executor, having died without administering. 


7. To the present time no record has been found giving the name of the wife of Thomas 
Cleyborne, either her baptismal or family name, unless she was a certain Katheryn Clayborne, 
buried July 22, 1580 (record of burials, St. Margaret's Parish register, King’s Lynn, Norfolk). 
Thomas Cleyborne’s wife may have been a widow Baxter, which would account for the refer- 
ence in his will to “my daughter in law Anne Baxter” (the term “daughter in law” being the 
customary designation in ancient times of a step-daughter). Mrs. Cleyborne may have been re- 
lated to George Reveley, whom Thomas Cleyborne, in his will refers to as “my brother ee 
Reveley.” However, it may have been equally probable that Cleyborne’s sister was Reveley’s wife; 
and hence Cleyborne called him “my brother.” Then, too, Thomas Cleyborne may have been 
married more than once. Though we have made these suggestions, we frankly admit that at 
present no data have come to light to assist in answering the question as to the name (or names) 
of Thomas Cleyborne’s wife (or wives). The following interesting item (though not giving her 
name) not improbably refers to the wife of our Thomas Cleyborne: “During this reign [i.., 
Queen Mary, 1553/1554] the Roman Catholic religion was established. The Rood were 
replaced, the broken images of the Saints were mended and painted, superb Tabernacles were 
reared, and new censers purchased. This involved many Towns in great monetary difficulties. 
On 8th April 1558 our Chamberlain paid Thomas Clabourne’s wife Por the Rood of Mary and 
John for St. Margaret’s 42/ and also paid the Churchwardens for the behoof thereof £3/15/ — 
(Hillens, History of the Borough of King’s Lynn, in Public Library, King’s Lynn, Norfolk; a 
note from T. Woodard Knight, Buckhurst Hill 1 Essex, October 1947). 

As Thomas Cleyborne refers in his will (dated December 1, 1581) to “my brother — 
Reveley” we incorporate in this note several items relative to Reveleys in King’s Lynn, Norf 


*The Register of St. Margaret’s, King’s Lynn, carries entry, December 15, 1577, ‘“Thomas Lawrence, son of 
William’? was baptized. The reference to Johan, wife of William ! awrence, in the will of Thomas Cleyborne, the 
Elder, does not specify any family relationship. 
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One George Reveley was Mayor of King’s Lynn in 1552 (Report on the Records of the Borough 
of King’s Lynn, by Harold, published 1874; see also History of the County of Norfolk . . . Blome- 
field . . . Vol. IV [by Parkin], between pages 586 and 587. “A Table of Mayors of L —T 
1268-1772,” column 5). The register of burials of St. Margaret’s, King’s Lynn, Norfolk, carries 
these entries: “1574, Jany 22, George Reveley, Alderman, buried” and “1575, Jany. 1, Johan 
Reveley, widow, buried.” (This may have been the widow of George Reveley, Alderman.) 
Though search was made therefore no trace was found of a will of George Reveley who died in 
January 1574. (Letter of T. Woodard Knight to Clayton Torrence, November 1, 1947.) As 
yet we do not have will of “George Reveley, clerk in Holy Orders,”* whom Thomas Cleyborne 
in his will (dated December 1, 1581) refers to as “my brother.” He may have been a son of 
George Reveley, Mayor 1552, Alderman 1574, of King’s Lynn, whose burial (Jany 22, 1574) 
is entered in the register of St. Margaret’s, King’s Lynn. In view of the record of burial, Jany. 
1, 1575, of Johan Reveley, widow, we call attention to the fact that Thomas Cleyborne (who 
refers in his will to “my brother George Reveley”) had a daughter Joane (also spelled Johan) 
Cleyborne, baptized June 24, 1560; buried September 29, 1575 (Registers of Baptisms and 
Burials, St. Margaret's Lynn, under the respective dates). We think that a detailed search for 
Reveley data in Norfolk records might be productive of more certain evidence of connection 
between the wife of Thomas Cleyborne, of St. Margaret’s, King Lynn, and the Reveleys. In the 
light of these items of record noted in regard to a connection between Thomas Cleyborne and 
the Reveleys, we formulate this query: May not Thomas Cleyborne’s wife have been Katheryn 
Reveley (we have noted above that a Katheryn Clayborne was buried at St. Margaret’s, King’s 
Lynn, July 22, 1580; and Thomas Cleyborne’s wife was dead when he made his will on December 
1, 1581); and may not this Mrs. Katheryn (Revely?) Cleyborne have been a sister of Geor 
Reveley, referred to as “my brother” in the will of ‘Thomas Cleyborne; and may not Mrs. Kath- 
eryn (Reveley) Cleyborne and her brother George Reveley have been children of George Reveley 
(Mayor 1552, Alderman 1574; buried Jany 22, 1574 of St. Margaret’s, King’s Lynn, and of his 
wife Johan Reveley, who as a widow, was buried at St. Margaret’s, King’s Lynn, Jan 1, 1575. 
8. Public Record Office, London, Chancery Proceedings, Series 1 Eliz. C. 2 Eliz./M7/38. 


9. We do not have the date of birth of this Thomas Cleyborne. The Register of Baptisms, 
St. Margaret’s, King’s Lynn, Norfolk, were searched for a record of his baptism but without favor- 
able results; the registers of Baptisms there begin with 1559, and Thomas Cleyborne was born 
earlier. We approximate the date of his birth as circa 1557, owing to the fact that he was made 
Free of King’s Lynn in 1578/9, at which date he was certainly 21 years old or older, therefore 
he must have been born not later than 1557 or 1558. 

10. History of the County of Norfolk . . . Blomefield . . . Vol. IV (by Parkin), between pages 
586 and 587, “Table of Mayors of Lynn Regis from 1286-1772,” column 5, appears “Thomas 
Clayborne [Mayor] 1592.” 

11. Public Record Office, London, Duchy of Lancaster Proceedings, D. L. 1/149/C. 14./ 

12. Notice that the name is here spelled Clayborne; and so throughout the petition. It will be 
noticed in the preceding reference notes how frequently the spelling of the name as Clayborne 
appears. Wherever, in these notes, it is so spelled, the form is taken from the record referred to. 

13. Public Record Office, London, Series 11, C. 3/268/45. 

14. The record of the marriage of Thomas Cleyborne (1557?-1607) and Sara James entered in 
the Parish Register of Stepney (St. Dunstan Church), County Middlesex (original register) reads: 

“1598 . . . Nov. 21, Thomas Cleyborne of St. Margaret’s in Lynne Norfolk and Sara James of 
this Pish [parish] married by licence out of the Prerogative Court.” 

Detailed investigation proves that this “Sara James,” was not a James by birth, but was the 
widow of Roger James of Bednall Green, Stepney, Citizen and Brewer, of London (who died 
December 20, 1596), and daughter of John Smith, of Southwark, Surrey, Brewer. 

The evidence of record in this matter is as follows: 

(1) The Bishop of London Marriage Licenses (Society of Genealogists, London) gives the 
record: 

“1588, June 24 Jeames Roger, of East Smithfield, and Sarah Smith, Spinster, the daughter of 
John Smith of the Parish of St. Savior Southwark, Brewer, general Licence.” [In this entry 


*Venns, Alumni Cantabrigienses, Part I, Vol. III, page 462, notes George Riveley matriculated Pens. from 
St. John’s, Michaelmas 1561; vicar Narford, Norfolk 1569; rector of South Pickenham 1570; buried there. 
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the surname James (spelled Jeames as the name was almost invariably pronounced in ancient 
times) is placed before the baptismal name Roger.] 


(2) Roger James, of Bednall Green in the Parish of Stepney, Middlesex, Citizen and Brewer, 
of London, died December 20, 1596. His will, dated Decem 15, 1596, proved cen | 24, 
1596/7 (Prerogative Court of Canterbury —5 Cobham), names wife Sarah (to have his house 
in Bednall Green); son of Roger James, son John James, daughter Sarah James, daughter Margaret 
James, all under age. He mentions many properties. 

On August 8, 1593, Roger James had the transfer of the Manor of Upminster, Essex, from 
William Latham (see below). 


(3) In Morant’s The History and Antiquities of the County of Essex . .. London... 
MDCCLXVIII . . . Volume I, Part III, page 109, we find this item: 


“The Manor of Upminster — Hall . . .8 Augt. 1593 to Roger James, and his heir; This R 
James dyed 10 [sic 20?] December 1596 holding the lordship or maner of Upminster of the 
Queen in capite, in the several tenures of George Wiseman and William Latham. — Roger, his 
son and heir, was 7 years old. In 1599 a court was held here in the name of Thomas Clay- 
borne, Gent, and Sarah, his wife and in 1605 another court was t in their names. In 1628 
Sir Roger James and Mary, his wife, with Sir Robert Cock and Robert Fryth and their wives, 
levied a fine and declared uses to Robert Latham . . .” 


The explanation of this item relative to the manor of Upminster Hall, Essex, is that when 
Roger James (the yemense died December 20, 1596, his son and heir, Roger James (at 
that time 7 years old), inherited the right therein, and being a minor, the courts of 1599 and 
1605 were held in the name of “Thomas Clayborne, Gent. and Sarah, his wife,” the said Sarah 
having been widow of Roger James (who died in December 1596) and mother of Roger James 
(born in 1589), the minor heir. 

Roger James (born circa 1550?, died December 20, 1596) of Bednall Green, Stepney, Middle- 
sex, Citizen and Brewer, of London; lord of the Manor of Upminster, Essex, 1593-1596; married 
June 1588 Sara (also Sarah), daughter of John Smith of St. Saviors, Southwark, Surrey, Brewer. 
Roger and Sarah (Smith) James had issue: (1) Sir Roger James (born 1589; died March 26, 
1637.) of Reigate, Surrey Knight; (2) John James (born circa 1591; died November 23, 1642) 
of Reigate, Surrey; (3) Sara James, baptized St. Dunstan, Stepney, January 12, 1594/5; died 
——; married George Wilkins, of Stoke, in the Hundred of Hoo, Kent; (4) Margaret James, 
baptized St. Dunstan, Stepney, June 27, 1596; died ——; married William Bishe, of Sussex. (These 
items have been compiled from Harleian Society Publications: Visitations, Vol. 43, Visitations of 
Surrey 1530, 1572 and 1623, pages 194-5 [pedigree of James]; Abrey’s, Antiquities of Surrey, 
Vol. IV, page 200; and the entries of baptisms of Sara and Margaret James from the Parish Regis- 
ters of Stepney (St. Dunstan), Middlesex. 

As Sarah (Smith) James (widow of Roger James, who died December 20, 1596) married 
second, November 21, 1598, Thomas Cleyborne (circa 1557-1607) [his name also spelled Clay- 
borne] and by him became the mother of William Claiborne (1600-1677/8) who emigrated to 
Virginia; therefore Sir Roger James (1589-1637), John James (circa 1591-1642), Sara James 
(wife of George Wilkins) and Margaret James (wife of William Bishe) were elder half-brothers 
and sisters of William Claiborne, of Virginia.* 

It is also well to note here (for any future student of this family connection) that John Smith, 
of St. Saviors, Southwark, Surrey, had three daughters who married three James brothers: (1) 
Sara Smith married Roger James (she married second, Thomas Cleyborne); (2) Gertrude Smith 
married Richard James, of Henham on the Mount and Mauden, Essex; and (3) Audrey Smith 
married George James, of Malledine in Cliffe, Kent. (See Harleian Society Publications, Visita- 


*In view of the fact that William Claiborne (1600-circa 1677) of Virginia had an elder half-sister, Sarah James, 
who married George Wilkins, the following item showing that Claiborne had a rather close business relationship 
with a James Wilkins in Virginia is of interest. ‘‘At a Genll Court held [at Jamestown] March 5, 1674/5 . . . In 
the Differrence Betweene James Wilkins plt and Coll Wm Claborne and Capt Tho: Claiborne Defdts about the 
faid Wilkins his wages. It is Ordered by this Court that the Said Wilkins be paid his wages According to Agree- 
ment, And that James Wilkins Give Security to the said Coll Claiborne and Capt Claiborne to Save them harme- 
lefs for his bringing off a man from Jemaca and that the Said Wilkins Exhibite an Account vppon his Oath of 
the prduce of the Tobaccoes and Good Sould at Jamaca by him for the said Coll Claiborne and Capt Claiborne 
before Coll Bacon who is by consent of the pties to Examine and State the whole Caufe and his Refult therein 
to be a finall Determinacon, and that they pay Cofts. (Minutes of the Council and General Court of Colonial 
Virginia, 1622-1632, 1670-1676, edited by H. R. McIlwaine, page 405.) 
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tions, Vol. 43, Visitations of Surrey 1530, 1572 and 1623, pages 194-5, pedigree of James family.) 
Therefore, William Claiborne of Virginia (in addition to his elder half-brothers and sisters of 
the James name) had two sets of James first cousins, by his mother’s side. 

The appearance of the names of Richard James and his wife, Gertrude Smith (who was a sister 
of Mrs. Sara [Smith] James — Cleyborne, the mother of William Claiborne, of Virginia) is of 
marked interest in view of the fact that two of William Claiborne’s most intimate associates in his 
Isle of Kent, Chesapeake Bay venture, were the Reverend Richard James and Mrs. Gertrude 
James. The Reverend Richard James was minister at Claiborne’s settlement on the Isle of Kent, 
1632-3, 1633-4 and 1634-5, according to payments made him for his services (28 Maryland His- 
torical Magazine, pages 37, 39 and 42; see also pages 181 and 183) and accompanied William 
Claiborne when he went to England in May 1637,* where James is said to have died in 1638 
(Andrews, Tercentenary History of Maryland, Vol. 1, page 142, quoting Etham Allen’s ane 
in Maryland Toleration, Pamphlets No. 253, pages 29-30, Maryland Historical Society). e 
Reverend Richard James certainly had died before _ ated 28, 1638/9, when the suit of Claiborne 
vs. Clobery was instituted in the record of which there is a reference that skins had been con- 
signed from the trading post on the Isle of Kent to several parties (between 1631-1637) among 
them “. . . one Mr. James, deceased, a minister . . .” (26 Maryland Historical Magazine, page 
399).¢ In all accounts of the Isle of Kent settlement the Reverend Richard James appears as 
the close friend of William Claiborne.t So much for the Reverend Richard James. 

Now for “Mrs. Gertrude James,” who ap with the Reverend Richard James on the Isle 
of Kent and certainly was the trusted friend of William Claiborne. Whether the“Mrs.,” which 
appears as the designation of Gertrude James, was because she was a married woman or was used 
simply as a matter of dignity (as in the instances Mrs. Margaret Brent, Mrs. Mary Brent, both 
of whom lived and died unmarried) we cannot say. There is no reference in remaining records 
to “Mrs Gertrude James” as the wife of the Reverend Richard James; which we might naturally 
presume to have been her relationship to him. However, Mrs. Gertrude James (whether matron 
or maiden) was a person of consequence; and it appears that she came into decided conflict with 
Captain George Evelyn, who succeeded William Claiborne in the management of the affairs of 
Clobery and Company on the Isle of Kent after Claiborne had been relieved of that directorship. 
A record reads that the only iuterruption in the exercise of affairs which Evelyn encountered was 
from “. . . Mrs Gertrude James oe by vertue of a Deede [power of atto-ney?] from the said 
Claborne [i.e., William Claiborne] did claime one sixth part of the same [i.e., the joint stock 
of Clobery and Company] in the right of the said Claborne but was denied by the said Evelyn 
to have any part thereof neither could she recover it” (5 Archives of Maryland. Proceedings of 


Council 1667-1687/8, page 209, in a deposition made May 1640 by Richard Thompson, one of . 
>). 


the settlers on Kent Islan On March 7, 1638 [1638/9] Mrs. Gertrude James took action against 
Captain George Evelyn in the court of the province of Maryland, seeking damages; though the 
determination in regard to her suit does not appear (1 Archives of Maryland. Proceedings and 
Acts of the General Assembly 1637/8-1664, page 37). Thereafter “Mrs. Gertrude James” seems 
to disappear from Maryland. 

The close relationship in affairs of the Isle of Kent adventure that existed between William 
Claiborne and the Reverend Richard James and Mrs. Gertrude James, in view of the known 
family relationship of William Claiborne, through his mother, to the James family, certainly 
suggests a closer than mere “business relationship.” We advance the theory that the Reverend 
Richard James and Mrs. Gertrude James (as she was designated) may have been brother and 
sister and as such may have been the Richard James and Gertrude James who are named as chil- 
dren of Richard and Gertrude (nee Smith) James in the pedigree of the James family (see Har- 
leian Society Publications, Visitations, Vol. 43, Visitations of Surrey, pages 194-5). If investi- 


*That William Claiborne went from the Isle of Kent for England in May 1637 is attested by the depositions 
May 1640 of Thomas Sturman and Thomas Hailes, settlers on Kent Island (5 Archives of Maryland. Proceedings 
of Council 1667-1687 /8, pages 182 and 195). 

¢On August 1, 1640, appears a record that “Captain Claiborne, administrator of Richard James, Minister, 
brought into court at James City [Virginia] an inventory of the said James’ estate; alledging that the governor 
of Maryland had seized the greater part of James’ estate and detained it from him, Claiborne.’’ Claiborne, there- 
fore asked to be discharged as administrator, which was granted (Andrews, Tercentury History of Maryland, 
Har ae I, page 142, quoting Allen, Maryland Toleration, Pamphlets, No. 253, pages 29-30, Maryland Historical 

ety). 

tVarious writers have attempted to give more specific details in regard to the Reverend Richard James’ life 
in England; however, the details are not at present verifiable so we will not repeat them here. 
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gation should prove to identify the Reverend Richard James and Mrs. Gertrude James, as the 
Richard and ps named as children of Richard and Gertrude (nee Smith) James, then 
they would be proved to have been first cousins of Claiborne by his mother’s side of the house; 
for Claiborne’s mother, Mrs. Sara (Smith) James-Cleyborne, was own sister to Mrs. Gertrude 
(Smith) James. (It will also be remembered that Richard James [the huband of Gertrude Smith] 
was a brother of Roger James, whose widow, Mrs. Sara [Smith] James, married Thomas Cley- 
borne and became the mother of William Claiborne. The relationship of Jameses, Smiths and 
Claibornes was a markedly “double and twisted” one! ). 


We have not carried our research into an investigation of the Smith family. John Smith, of 
the Parish of St. Saviors in Southwark, County Surrey, Beerbrewer, made will dated April 16, 
1591, proved January 15, 1591/2 (recorded Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 3 Harrington), 
which will taken together with the pedigree of the James family (Harleian Society Publications, 
Visitations, Vol. 43, Visitations of Surrey, pages 194-5) proves the marriages of the testator’s 
daughters: (1) Sara Smith to Roger James; (2) Gertrude Smith to Richard James; (3) Audrey 
Smith to George James, who were brothers, and sons of Roger and Sara (Morskin) James, of 
London. The register of Stepney Parish, St. Dunstan’s Church, proves the marriage of Sara 
James to Thomas Cleyborne to have taken place November 21, 1598; while the record (Morant’s 
History and Antiquities of the County of Essex, Vol. I, Part III, page 109) that in 1599 and 
1605 courts were held for the Manor of Upminster Hall in the names of “Thomas Clayborne, 
Gent. and Sarah, his wife,” which Manor was the inheritance of Roger James [Jr.], who was a 
minor (and the heir of Roger James, who died December 1596), proves that “Sara James” (as 
she appears by record of her marriage), who married Thomas Cleyborne (also Clayborne) in 
1598 was Sara (nee Smith), widow of Roger James (who died in 1596), and mother of Roger 
James [Jr.]. The evidence that William Claiborne (1600-circa 1677), of Virginia, was son of 
Thomas and Sara (Smith) James-Cleyborne (also spelled Clayborne) is given in full in this 
article. 


15. That Mrs. Sara Claiborne, at the time of her death in 1626, and the granting of adminis- 
tration on her estate was designated (in the grant of administration) as “Sara Claborne [Clay- 
borne], late of the Parish of Reigate, in the County of Surrey, Widow,” is certainly due.to the 
fact that she was then living in the Parish of Reigate, Surrey, to which she had removed from 
Crayford, Kent, at sometime after her husband, Thomas Cleyborne’s, death in 1607. Mrs. Clai- 
borne, at this time, had two sons, by her first marriage to Roger James, then living in Reigate, 
Surrey, viz.: Roger James (1589-1637) and John James (circa 1591-1642). See account of the 
James connection in Note 14 above. Research made in the parish registers of Reigate, Surrey, 
gave only negative results; no items of value were found. (Letter of T. Woodard Knight to 
Clayton Torrence, October 10, 1947, reporting on investigation of Reigate Registers which he had 
made by authorities of the Parish.) 


16. The record of burial of Thomas Cleyborne at Crayford, Kent, September 10, 1607, is 
from the Register of the Parish of Crayford, Kent, under that date. 


17. The entries of t of administration on the estate of Thomas Clayborne (as the name 
is spelled in that aaedian the registers of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, as given above, are 
all that may, at this present time, be had from the records in that Court. After his discoveries 
in the registers of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury of the grants of administration on the 
estates of Thomas Clayborne (September and October, 1607) and Sara Clayborne (1626) by 
T. Woodard Knight, we wrote to him requesting that he search out and examine the original 
papers filed in these administration causes to which request we received from him (under date 
of February 10, 1947) this answer: “I must tell you that it will not be possible to examine the 
original documents in connection with the Administrations of Thomas and Sara Clayborne for 
some very long time, as, due to the movement of bundles during the War and subsequent lack 
of proper arrangement on their return owing to War damage caused to part of the Strong Room 
at Somerset House, P.C.C. Admons. are not at present accessible. Unfortunately P.C.C. Inven- 
tories are usually in separate yearly bundles and having never been catalogued are also inaccessible.” 


18. It has not been discovered in the research thus far made what may have been the connection 
of William Wiseman, of Gray’s Inn, Middlesex, with the Claibornes, and the reason for his 
being granted, in this first instance (as the “relict of the deceased having revoked”), administra- 
tion on the estate of Thomas Clayborne in September 1607, which he “renounced” in October 
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1607, when Sara Claybome, the relict, was granted administration on the estate of the said 
Thomas Clayborne. 

The William Wiseman, of Gray’s Inn, who qualified as administrator on estate of Thomas 
Clayborne in September 1607, may not improbably be identified with the following party: William 
Wiseman, of Gray’s Inn, in the County of Middlesex, Esquire, will dated February 23, 1633 
[1633/4], proved April 3, 1634; directs body to be buried according to discretion f tenn and 
well beloved friend, John Hayne, Citizen and Fishmonger, of London, in the Parish Church 
of St. Sepulchre’s, London, near my late beloved wife Mary Wiseman, deceased; unto Doctor 
Westfield, of Great St. Bartholomew’s, London, 20s, to preach a sermon and desires the said 
Doctor Westfield “that as I am a stranger to him, and one, that in my lifetime desired not to be 
flattered, etc., so that after my death he will not give any commendations of me”; Mr. Martin 
Leader, of Cheapside, London, Silkman, and his wife, immediately after my death, to convey 
any right, etc., they may have or claim from me in houses in White Lyon Court, Whitecross St., 
London, to my daughter Jane and her heirs; houses (where Mr. a lately dwelt) in St. 
John Street, County Middlesex, to Mary, my youngest daughter and her heirs; my son, William 
Wiseman to be whole and sole executor; and as my children are very young and not capable to 
execute this will therefor I appoint my trusty and beloved friend John Haine [Hayne] to be my 
overseer; children are under 21 years of age and said son is at Grammar School. Eldest daughter 
Jane under 20 years old and unmarried; refers to Mr. Joiner, of Chelmsford, Essex, Apothecary, 
with whom my son and daughter now live; loving kinsman Sir Thomas Wiseman, Knt., and his 
eldest son, Sir Thomas Wiseman, Knt.; refers to Manor of Laindon, county Essex, and makes a 
long preamble concerning rents of lands in parishes of Burstead and Laindon and the maintenance 
of Madieaaien there: Witnesses: Samuel Mason, William Snelling, John Palmer. (Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury, 33 Seagar.) 

We offer the suggestion that William Wiseman’s connection with the Claibornes may have 
arisen from the fact that the said William Wiseman may have been William, son of George Wise- 
man, of Upminster, County Essex, who held a tenure in Manor of Upminster Hall, oe in 
1593, when that manor was in possession of Roger James (who died December 10, 1596), whose 
widow, Sara, married the Thomas Cleyborne, on whose estate William Wiseman qualified as 
administrator in September 1607 (See Note 14 above for references to the James’ interest in the 
Manor of Upminster, Essex; George Wiseman’s holding a tenure therein; and Thomas and Sara 
Clayborne’s having courts held at Upminster in their names.) A pedigree of the Wiseman family 
(Visitation of Essex, 1634, Harleian Society Publications, Vol. 13, pages 526-8) gives this “George 
Wiseman, of Upminster, Essex,” as a younger brother of Sir Ralph Wiseman who was father of 
“Sir Thomas Wiseman, Knt.” and grandfather of “Sir Thomas Wiseman [Jr.] Knt.” The pedigree 
also states that “George Wiseman, of Upminster” had a son “William Wiseman of don 
(Laindon Hill).” It will be noticed above, that “William Wiseman, of Gray’s Inn County, Middle- 
sex, Esquire,” will dated February 23, 1633/4, proved April 3, 1634, refers in his will to interests 
in the Manor of Laindon, County Essex; and also refers to his “loving Kinsman Sir Thomas Wise- 
man, Knt., and his eldest son Sir Thomas Wiseman, Knt.” 


19. The record of baptism of Thomas Cleyborne, from the Register of Stepney Parish (St. 
Dunstan Church) under that date; the records of baptisms of William, Sara, Katherine and 
Blanche Cleyborne, are from the Registers of the Parish of Crayford, Kent, under the respective 
dates. The parentage and names of these five Cleyborne children, as children of Thomas Cley- 
borne, is established by the entries of baptisms as quoted above from the Registers of Stepney 
Parish (St. Dunstan Church), Middlesex (now in London), and of the Parish of Crayford, t. 
That their mother was Sara is evident from the record of the marriage of Thomas Cleyborne to 
Sara James at St. Dunstan’s, Stepney, November 21, 1598, and the fact that at his doa in Sep- 
tember 1607, his widow appears as Sara; and when administration on the estate of “Mrs. Sara 
Claborne” was granted in June 1626, the said administration was “granted to Blanche Claborne, 
the daughter [of the deceased].” 


20. It may be that either Sara Cleyborne (baptized at Crayford, Kent, March 7, 1601/2) or 
Katherine Cleyborne (baptised at Crayford, Kent, March 30, 1603) married one Robert Hasle- 


= wood, of Thedford, Kent, Clerke. In support of this suggestion we offer the following: Robert 


Haslewood, of Thedford, in the County of Kent, Clerke; will dated October 24, 1656; proved 
May 12, 1657; to son-in-law John Turner, Citizen and Draper, of London, £20; to my son John 
Haslewood, the lease of my house in Grays Inn Lane, which house is now in occupation of John 
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Bayly or his assigns; to my daughters Anne Turner and Frances Haslewood all my linen given to 
my wife her sister by my late mother Mrs. Sarah Claborne equally between them; to my 
said daughter Frances Haslewood, the lease of my house in Gray’s Inn Lane now in occupation of 
Mary Briggs, widow: My executors shall collect all money due me at my death and bestow 
it in putting out to apprentice my three sons, Henry, Cuthbert and Clayborne Haslewood; residue 
of goods and chattels to my said three sons, Henry, Cuthbert and Clayborne Haslewood, equally 
between them, my said sons John Turner and John Haslewood and my said daughter Frances 
Haslewood my executors. Witnesses: Thomas Webber, Samuel] Haughton. Probate granted 
May 12, 1657 to John Turner the son-in-law and one of the executors; er being reserved for 
a like grant to John Haslewood, the son and Frances Haslewood, the daughter, of the said de- 
ceased, the other executors, when they shall request the same. (Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
157 Ruthven.) 


21. Letter of T. Woodard Knight, to Clayton Torrence, May 30, 1947, says, “Thomas [i.e., 
Thomas Cleyborne’s] eldest son Thomas was baptized at St. Dunstan’s Stepney ‘as of Bednall 
Green’.” (The baptism of Thomas occurred on July 25, 1599; date from Register of Stepney 
Parish [St. Dunstan Church]). Woodard Knight is here emphasizing “as of Bednall Green” be- 
cause of the fact that we were then endeavoring to establish x Sara James who married Thomas 
Cleyborne at St. Dunstan’s, Stepney, November 21, 1598, was Sara (Smith) James, widow of 
ay James, of Bednall Green, Stepney, Middlesex, who died December 20, 1596, and by his 

ill (dated December 15, 1596; proved January 24, 1596/7) directed that his wife Sara James 
have his house in Bednall Green. (See notes on Roger James and his wife Sara [Smith] James, 
who married, second, Thomas Cleyborne, under Note 14 above). This notation “as of Bednall 
Green” certainly indicates that Thomas and Sara Cleyborne were living in Bednall Green at the 
time of the baptism of their eldest child and son, Thomas. 


22. These items concerning Thomas Clayborne, from the records of the Drapers Company, 
are given from copies sent to Clayton Torrence by T. Woodard Knight in his letter of June 12, 
1947, in which he writes: “I have just received the following information from the Drapers Com- 
pany concerning Thomas Clayborne,” followed by the items as given, verbatim, above. 


23. Borough of King’s Lynn, Norfolk, items; report, and chart of Cleybourne family, from 
T. Woodard Knight, March 21, 1947, and May 30, 1947. 


24. 28 Maryland Historical Magazine, page 38, in account of disbursements made by William 
Claiborne at the Isle of Kent, 1633, in papers of “Claiborne vs. Clobery et als in the High Court 
of Admiralty,” which are published in full in Maryland Historical Magazine, Volumes 26, 27 
and 28. For a description of these records in Claiborne vs. Clobery see under Note 34. 


25. T. Woodard Knight in transmitting this record of administration on Thomas Clayborne’s 
estate, his widow’s renunciation thereof, and that no further act of administration ap , makes 
the comment: “A most unusual case of the widow renouncing and no further Act [of administra- 
tion] given. One cannot quite tell what happened (Woodard Knight's letter to Clayton Torrence, 
February 10, 1947). 

26. Records of baptisms of Jane, Thomas and George Clayborne, children of Thomas and Jane 
Cleyborne (also spelled Clayborne), and the record of George’s burial, are from the registers of 
St. Martin’s within Ludgate, London. A Jane Clayborne of the Parish of St. Andrew Holbom, 
Middlesex, married February 29, 1655, at St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, to Francis Cumberland, of 
St. Dunstan’s in the West, London. This Jane Clayborne may have been Jane, daughter of 
Thomas and Jane Clayborne, who was baptized August 24, 1627, at St. Martin’s within Ludgate. 


27. There is a transcript of this letter of May 29, 1630, Governor Sir John Harvey of Vir- 
ginia to Lord Dorchester in McDonald Papers, Miscellaneous, 1627-1640, Volume 2, folios 41 
et seq. (in Division of Archives, Virginia State Library, Richmond). This transcript refers to 
original as “S.P.O. [State Paper Office] Colonial, No. 5.” We have used this transcript in making 
the quotation above in regard to William Claiborne’s brother’s house “without Ludgate a stocking 
seller.” This letter is given in abstract in Calendar of State Papers. Colonial 1574-1660... , 
page 116 (with reference to “Vol. V, [No.] 93”); but, this abstract, while it refers to William 

iborne’s being then in England, omits the reference “you may heare of the said Clabourne 
at his brother’s house without Ludgate, a stocking seller . . .” Philip Alexander Bruce, Social 
Life in Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, page 88, refers to William Claiborne as having a 
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brother on Ludgate Hill, London, who was a stocking seller; and in a footnote gives reference (as 
his authority for the statement): “See British Colonial Papers for 1630, No. 5; see also, Vol. V, 
No. 93.” Bruce does not quote the wording of Harvey’s letter to Dorchester. 


28. Alumni Cantabrigienses ... Venn .. . Part I, Volume I, Abbas-Cutts, page 350, column 1. 
As William Clayborne was admitted to Pembroke College, Cambridge, May 31, 1617, he was 
still 16 years old; he was not 17 years old until later mee year, his be tism having taken place 
August 10, 1600, at which time he was most probably only a few weeks olde 


29. For the items which remain to us in regard to William Claiborne’s appointment as Sur- 
veyor in Virginia by the Virginia Company of London see The Records of the Virginia Company 
of London, edited by Susan Myra Kingsbury, Volume I, 1619-1622, pages 483-484; Ibid., page 
494, and Volume III, 1607-1622, pages 477 and 486. 

It is interesting to note that there was another person who evidently sought appointment to 
the office of surveyor in the colony of Virginia. Records of the Virginia Company of London, 
edited by Susan Myra Kingsbury, Volume I, 1619-1622, pages 458 and 472, show that on April 
30, 1621, Richard Norwood was highly recommended by Captain Daniel Tucker for the place 
of surveyor in Virginia, saying that Norwood was a man of “approved skill and experience in 
surveying . . . and that he was very desirous to goe upon that service” and requesting that the 
Company accept him for that office. On May 3, 1621, Norwood was chosen as surveyor and the 
Committee was directed to treat with him as to compensation for his work. The name of Richard 
Norwood then disappears from the records without any reason being stated therefor and, without 
any reference to preliminary arrangements with him, on June 11, 1621, appears William Clai- 
borne as being appointed as surveyor for Virginia, but without any reference whatsoever as to 
the name of the person who recommended him. Richard Norwood, sent out by the British Indies 
Co., had made a map of the Bermudas in 1616 which was licensed for publication in 1622; he 
bought a share in Virginia in 1623 and in the same year patented lands in the colony but con- 
tinued to live in the Bermudas (where he was a school-master), and died there in October 1675, 
age about 85 years. (Brown, Genesis of the United States, Volume II, pages 958-9). Brown, 
Genesis, states that Norwood “desired to go to Virginia to survey lands; but William Clayborne 
was sent.” 

While, in the last analysis, it was no doubt William Claiborne’s ascertained fitness for the office 
of surveyor in the colony which obtained for him the appointment the fact cannot be overlooked 
that he probably had “friends at court” who brought his promising abilities to the attention of 
the authorities of the Virginia Company; for his family was one substantially connected with 
the mercantile and colonizing interests of the day. 

30. In Edward Arber, editor, Capt. John Smith . . . Works, 1608-1631, Birmingham, England, 
1884, page 564, is this record: 

“The gouerment of Sir Francis Wyat. 

About October [1621] arrived Sir Francis Wyat, with Master George Sand[y]s [the poet] ap- 
pointed Treasurer, Master Davison, Secretary, Doctor Pot the Physician, and Master Cloyburne 
[Claybourne], the Surgian, [sic, surveyor].” 

Brown's First Republic in America, page 452, says Governor Wyatt and his party came over 
in the ship George, 180 tons, Mr. Wiseman’s ship, William Ewens, master, with 120 persons. 
The Records of the Virginia Company of London . . . edited by Kingsbury, Vol. I, carry several 
interesting items relative to agreement with William Ewens for this voyage to Virginia; records 
of company meetings, May and June 1621. 

31. Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Volume I, pages 314-315; Dictionary of 
American Biography, Volume IV, page 114; J. H. Claiborne, William Claiborne of Virginia . . . ; 
Andrews, Tercentenary History of Maryland, Volume I; Andrews, History of Maryland: Province 
and State; Allen, “William Claiborne,” in 27 New England Historical and G gical Register, 
pages 125-135; J. Herbert Claiborne, “William Claiborne of Kent Island” in I William and Mary 
Quarterly, 2nd Series, pages 73-99; also histories of Virginia and Maryland. For the loyalty of 
Claiborne and his sons during Bacon’s Rebellion in Virginia, 1676, see 5 Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography, page 67. 

32. Before the Charter of Maryland was issued, June 20, 1633, there was certainly an attempt 
made to fasten the Isle of Kent in Chesapeake Bay into the colony of Virginia. Under license 
for exploration William Claiborne had explored the islands in the upper Bay, had established 
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his tradin for Clobery and Company on the Isle of Kent in August 1631, and in the General 
pdb mt Virginia, which met wai 21st, 1631/2, we find record that the Isle of Kent 
was repxesented as follows: 

“Kiskyacke and the Isle of Kent: Nicholas Martiau.” (Journals of the House of Burgesses of 
Virginia 1619-1658/59. Edited by H. R. Mcllwaine, page XII.) This “Kiskyacke” was the 
settlement in Virginia which became Charles River County in 1634 and York County in 1642/3. 
Captain Nicholas Martiau, who represented “Kiskyacke and the Isle of Kent” in Assembly 
of February 1631/2, was a distinguished citizen of Kiskyacke, later York, who played an important 
part in colonial affairs from his arrival in Virgigia, 1620, until his death in 1657. 

This action of admitting the Isle of Kent to representation in the Virginia Assembly conclusively 
proves the attitude of the Virginia authorities at the time to the question of jurisdiction over the 
island. Of course, however, r the Charter of Maryland was granted, in 1633, and settlement 
made in 1634, the Maryland authorities established their jurisdiction over the island. The only 
time that the Isle of Kent was represented in the Virginia Assembly was at its Session of February 
1631/2. Davis, The Day Star of American Freedom (published in 1855), page 46, footnote 1, 
has this interesting comment: “ “The Virginians,’ say Chalmers, boasted, with their wonted pride, 
that the colonists of Kent sent burgesses to their Assembly, and were subjected to their jurisdiction, 
before Maryland had a name.’ Nor was the boast without foundation. Their early legislative 
journals (see Henning’s Collection) show conclusively that the island was represented by Capt. 
Nicholas Martin [sic, Martiau].” 

33. For discussions of William Claiborne and his Kent Island adventure see references to his- 
torical works and articles given under Note 31 above. 


34. For the official record of the trouble between William Claiborne and his English partners 
in the business of the trading venture on Kent Island see “Claiborne vs. Clobery Et Als in the 
High Court of Admiralty,” edited by Raphael Semmes, and published in Maryland Historical 
Magazine, Volume 26, pages 381-404; Volume 27, pages 17-28; 99-114; 191-214 and 337-352; 
Volume 28, pages 26-43; 172-195 and 257-265. These rs are the record in the suit (on file 
in Public Record Office, London, in records of the High ( of Admiralty) that “grew out of 
a joint stock or ership agreement involving Clobery and Company and William Claiborne 
ee agent in America for the purpose of establishing a fur trading post on Kent 


35. Maryland Historical Magazine, Volume 26, 394, for the naming of Kent Island by 
William Claiborne. 

36. Archives of Maryland, Volume 5, Proceedings of Council 1667-1687/8, page 220 in de- 
position of John Boteler. 

37. Ibid., page 238 in deposition of Alexander Linny. 

38. Scull, The Evelyns in America, page 31. 

39. Rent Roll “O,” St. Mary’s, Charles, Calvert [counties] and Isle of Kent (Land Office of 

land, Annapolis), pages 105-108, carries entries under “Crany Neck,” “Edward Comins, 
his Freehold,” “H Neck,” “Philpotts Neck,” “Connor’s Neck,” “Mattapax Neck, new [sic. 
now?] H Neck & Goose Hill,” “Hale’s Neck,” “Butler’s Marsh,” “Abbott’s Ash,” “Basha,” 
“Butler’s Neck,” “The Little Thickett,” “Coxes Neck,” “Petts Neck” and “Thomas’ Stint,” de- 
noting that they were “Held in his Lopps Mannor of Crayford,” in September 1640. This in- 
formation comes by the courtesy of Miss Louise Magruder, Annapolis, Maryland, who kindly 
supplied us with a photostat copy of this Rent Roll and who has been most generous in her 
assistance in tracing matters relative to “Crayford” on the Isle of Kent. 

In 54 Archives of Maryland. Court Series (7). Proceedings of County Courts of Kent, 1642- 
1678, etc., etc., page XVIII is a reference to a fort, “possibly the old Crayford Fort,” on the old 
“Craford Plantation,” then owned by Thomas Bradnox; and Ibid., page 120, a deed, September 
14, 1657, of Thomas Bradnox conveying to John Ellis (both of t Island) “one plantation 
commonly known by the name of Craford Plantation” in which (in giving boundaries) occurs 
a reference to “a former fort.” Ibid., page 235, in deed of Streater and wife, to Thomas Ringgold, 
is reference to land “lying between Craney Creek and Crafford Fort.” The title to this “Crayford 
Plantation” (after William Claiborne had been deprived thereof) appears from items given in 10 
Archives of Maryland. Judicial and Testamentary . . . 1649/50-1657, pages 61-62, when in 
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February 1639 [1639/40] appears “John Smyth of Crayford in the Isle of Kent, planter”; and 
William Branthwait appears to have been in possession of “one House and plantation commonly 
called Craford Fort.” A study of this “Crayford Plantation” could be extended almost indefinitely 
by a study of Maryland records. The exact location of “Crayford” is known. 

We are fortunate also in having in our possession a blue print of a chart entitled “Reconstruc- 
tion of the Isle of Kent after Calvert Paper 880-1640-1660,” prepared in 1937 by the late Doctor 
Henry J. Berkley of Baltimore (who gave the blue print to us), which gives the Isle of Kent in 
Chesapeake Bay in minute detail and bears marked on the western shore of the Island the location 
of “Crayford, private domain of Wm. Claiborne, House and Palisaded fort later occupied by 
[George] Evelyn, and sometime the Proprietary Manor of Crayford.” 


40. A possible County Kent, England, “origin” for William Claiborne was su nearly 
a century ago. In the Claiborne Papers, Virginia Historical Society, is a letter dated Chestertown 
[Maryland], October 20, 1852, from George L. L. Davis to Herbert A. Claiborne of Richmond, 
when after discussing certain facts in regard to the Claiborne history, Mr. Davis brings forward 
the question of William Claiborne’s bactieglece in this passage which we quote from his letter: 
x allude to the birth-place of William Claiborne of Kent Island. Nor is this point without its 
historical value. My own impression (an impression merely) that his first residence in Virginia 
was somewhere within the limits (original limits) of Westmoreland County. This is confirmed 
by the fact which you [i.e., Herbert A. Claiborne] stated in your letter of 21st ultimo, that his 
[William Claiborne’s] mother was a native of the county of that name [i.e., Westmoreland] in 
England*. . . The birthplace of Claiborne may possibly be suggested by the name of York River 
and York County [i.e., in Virginia]. But then there is the name of Kent Island and New Kent 
[county], a name to which he [i.e., William Claiborne] seems to have been much attached [italics 
ours, Editor], though David Morehead and Wm. Clobery, merchants of London, and his early 
partners in the Kent Island trade, may have been natives of Kent in England. What evidence 
is there that he [William Claiborne] was born in Yorkshire?$ Identity of names, you know, does 
not prove much; though my impression also is, that York, England, was the county of his 
nativity.” — Here with theories as to Westmoreland or Yorkshire, one or the other, as possibly the 
birth-place of William Claiborne (with Yorkshire given the preference), we have Davis sug- 
esting County Kent as a possibility for Claiborne’s birth-place. In his The Day Star of American 
reedom [1855], page 43, footnote, writes: “It is supposed by some that the island [Kent] derived 
its name from the birthplace of Clayborne . . .”; but, continues Davis, there were families of 
the name in Westmoreland and York, and that he could find no reference to the name in any 
works on Kent County, England, etc., etc. 
The evidence that William Claiborne was born in County Kent, England, has been a long 
time coming; but at last we know that William Claiborne was born in Kent. 


41. In calendared form this petition (and accompanying documents) of William Claiborne, 
March 1677, is given in Calendar of State Papers. Colonial. American and W. Indies, 1677- 
1680, pages 27-35, under item No. 86. The petition and all accompanying documents are 
printed in full in 5 Archives of Maryland. Proceedings of the Council 1667-1687/8, pages 155- 
239, under the title “Claiborne Petition and Accompanying Papers, March 13, 1676/7.” 


*Unfortunately, we have so far been unable to find any trace of any letters, specifically the letter referred 
to here, from Herbert A. Claiborne to George L. L. Davis. From Davis’ allusion it is quite certain that Herbetr 
A. Claiborne had written Davis, on September 21, 1852, relative to the Claiborne pedigree in England; and no 
doubt the matter conveyed by Claiborne to Davis in the said letter was based on the items sent by Sebastian F. 
Streeter in his letter of August 23, 1852, to the said Claiborne. Streeter in that letter sent copies of pedigrees of a 
branch of the family in England, which pedigrees contained the item that Edmund Cleborne married “Grace 
daughter of Bellingham of Westmoreland” and had a son William, whom Streeter marked as “‘most probably” 
the William Claiborne who came to Virginia. We know now that this was an incorrect theory. For full dis- 
cussion of Streeter’s letter to Claiborne see July 1948 number Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, our 
Part I of this article. 

¢Streeter’s letter to Claiborne, August 23, 1852, outlined a ‘‘Pedigree of Cleyborne from the Visitations of 
Yorkshire . . . ,”? which was the pedigree of ‘“‘Cleborne of Killerby, Yorkshire’? (see July 1948 Magazine, pages 
338-339, for reference to this pedigree contained in Streeter’s letter to Claiborne). From George L. L. Davis’ 
allusion to ‘‘York River and York County’’ as possibly suggestive in the matter of the birth-place of William 
Claiborne it looks as though Herbert A. Claiborne had sent to him the whole of the material which Streeter had 
included in his letter to Claiborne. 


tFrom this query of Davis’ it is quite evident that both he and Herbert A. Claiborne held the theory (no doubt 
based on the material received from Streeter) that William Claiborne was born in Yorkshire. 
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42. Patents appear in the name of William Claiborne as follows: June 3, 1624, William 
Clayborne, Gent., 150 acres in corporation of Elizabeth City (Patent Book No. 1, Part I, page 
41) —January 5, 1651 [1651/2] Col. William Clayborne, Esqr. 5000 acres between Great Wi- 
comico and Little Wicomico Rivers [Northumberland County] (Patent Book No. 2, page 258). 
— September 1, 1653, Col. William Clayborne, Secretary of State of this Colony, 5000 acres 
lying at Pamunkey on north side of the freshes of York River bounded east by Tanks Matta- 
ioe Creek; south by York River; west by Cohoake Creek; north with the main woods runnin 
one mile into same as by marked trees. Due for transportation of 100 persons into the colony. 
(Patent Book No. 3, page 34)t — June 14, 1653, Coll. William Clayborne, Secretary of State, 750 
acres in Northumberland County (Patent Book No. 3, page 272) — December 24, 1657, Col. 
William Claiborne, 3 parcels of marsh and sunken land on north side York River, containing 
1600 acres adjoining his plantation a divident of Ramongack [this was “Romancoke” of later 
days] (Patent Book No. 4, page 145). 

It is interesting to note that the patent of September 1, 1653, was granted just before New 
Kent County was formed (1654) from the upper part of York County along the (present) 
Pamunkey River, and became the family seat TPN William Claiborne; and certainly part of this 
large acreage was called “Romancoke.” In 1702 these lands fell into the present King William 
when that county was set off from New Kent County. Acreages of various quantities were deeded 
out of this land by William Claiborne to his three sons, William Claiborne, Jr. (who received 
Wororomancoke — “Romancoke”), Thomas Claiborne (whose land later became known as “Sweet 
Hall”) and John Claiborne (whose land later became known as “Cohoke”). [From notes sup- 
plied by Doctor Malcolm H. Harris, of West Point, Virginia, who has made a detailed study of 
the lands granted by patent to William Claiborne, September rst, 1653.] We would note here 
that in a patent granted Thomas Claiborne, of King William County, tember 5, 1723 (for 
“Sweet Hall”) there is reference to “the Grand Patent of Five Acres, more or less, 
granted to Collo William Clayborne, Secretary of State, the First day of September Sixteen Hun- 
dred and Fifty Nine.” No patent of any nature appears from the Land Patent Record books to 
have been granted “Colle William Clayborne, Secretary of State” at any time during the year 
1659. The date “the First day of September Sixteen Hundred and Fifty Nine” is most probably 
a clerical error for September 1st, 1653, on which date “Col. William Clayborne, Secretary of 
State” received the patent for 5000 acres within which acreage the “Sweet Hall” tract certainly lay. 


43. See references under Note 41 for this Petition. 


44. There does not remain any reference whatsoever to a will of William Claiborne’s or to 
any administration on his estate. The remaining records in Virginia, the records of the Pre- 
rogative Court of Canterbury, and the records of Maryland have been examined for any reference 
to such document. William Claiborne’s home in Virginia was in New Kent County, and if 
he left a will it would naturally have been recorded in that County. Unfortunately the Colonial 
records of New Kent County were totally destroyed in 1787. There is of course the possibility 
that Claiborne’s will, if he made one, was included in the records of the General Court of Vir- 
ginia; but, the records of the General Court were destroyed in the fire which devastated so large 
an area of the City of Richmond in April 1865. 

45. Evidence for Marriage of William Claiborne (1600-circa 1677/8) and Elizabeth Butler. 

(1) In a letter dated 25 April 1638 Gov. Leonard Calvert of Maryland, writing to his brother 

Cecil, Lord Baltimore in regard to affairs on the Isle of Kent, in me, agg: Bay, he refers 

ifically to “one Jhon Butler Cleybornes brother in law and one Tho: Smith an agent 
of Cleybornes upon Kent” as exercising much power with the inhabitants of the island. 
In this letter Governor Calvert refers several times to Butler.and writes the name Butler, 
“Mr. Botler” and “Mr. Boteler”; and in a further passage writes: “Boteler grew more con- 


*The names of the 100 persons for whose transportation Claiborne received this patent appear under the 
patent and among them are names of many of the persons whose names appear in records of Kent Island (as 
given in volumes of Archives of Maryland). 

+This patent superseded one entered immediately preceding it (Patent Book No. 3, page 34), which describes 
the land as lying on “‘North side Pamunkey River in the narrows,” adjoining Tanks Mattadaquin Creek, Capt. 
John West’s land and Crany Creek Reach; and mentions ‘‘a point of land where the said Col. Clayborne landed 
the army under his command in 1644.” ‘‘This patent [says a notation thereto] by reason of an Error is renewed 
and recorded underneath this” [and is followed by the patent noted above in the text of this note]. 


{Several of the patents in name of Captain William Claiborne, Dec. 24, 1657, June 12, 1658, and Mar. a1, 
1661, are clearly patents to William, son of Col. William Claiborne. 
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— of proceeding in planting it [Palmer’s] Island for his Brother Cleyborne.” (Fund Pub- 
ication No. 28 [Peabody Publication Fund, Baltimore] The Calvert Papers, Number One, 
Baltimore: 1889, pages 182, 183, 184, 186 and 188). 


(2) In the papers of the suit of “Claiborne vs. Clobery, etals in the High Court of Admiralty” 
in 26 Maryland Historical Magazine, page 398, — the ptm charge that William 
Claiborne, shipping goods from the Isle of Kent, did “consigne and order [them] to be 
delivered unto his (Claiborne’s} brother in law Thomas Butler [and others] dwelling in 
I 


(3) On May 26, 1640, John Butler, or Boteler, made a deposition in Maryland relative to 
affairs on the Isle of Kent, the caption of deposition reading as follows: 
“Johannes Butler de Insul Kent in provincia de Maryland gen estatis 39 Annor. aut eo 
circiter natus in fra pochiam de Roxwell in Com, Essex gen.”; and signs the said depo- 
sition: “John Boteler” (5 Archives of Maryland, pages 212-220). 


(4) On 1 July 1642 it appears that “John Boteler of ot said [Kent] Island, gent. deceased” had 
made his will 1 April preceding, and “by the same did constitute & appoint his brother to 
be exequetor of his said last will and testnt: which said [brother] living & residing constantly 
in England cannot exequite the same at present in these parts . . .” therefore administration 
on said John -Boteler’s estate in Maryland was granted to one John Abbott (IV Archives of 
Maryland, pages 69-70). In January 1660 in an item in regard to John Abbott's paying 
for “Capt Butler's plantation which Abbott had bought” it appears by a witness that the 

lantation should not have been sold, “this plantation being it was given by will unto Mr. 

Tho: Buttler . . .” CLIV Archives of Maryland, page 196). In the two items just quoted 

we certainly have references to Captain John Butler, or Boteler, and his brother, Thomas 

Butler, who was in England; and these two men are qemeny referred to (see references 
aiborn 


under 1 and 2, above) as brothers in law of William Cl e. 

(5) In the deposition of John Butler, or Boteler (see 3 above), he is stated to have been 39 In. 
years old when he made the deposition May 26, 1640, and to have been a native of the 
Parish of Roxwell, County Essex (England). The register of the Parish of Roxwell, Essex, Joh 
carries the record of the baptism of John Bottler (son of John and Jane Botteler) on 7 De- will d 
cember 1600. This entry in the Roxwell Parish register identifies John Boteler of Kent bury) 
Island, age 39 in 1640, native of the Parish of Roxwell, Essex. secon 

Turning now to the Visitation of Essex 1612 (Harleian Society Publications, Visitations, John 

Vol. 13, 1552-1634, Part I, pages 169-170) the pedigree of Butler gives: John Butler Essex; 
of Littell Burch, Essex, Esquire and Jane Elliott, his wife, issue: (1) A son and heir; at Ro 
(2)Thomas, 2nd son; (3) Jane, eldest daughter; (4) Sara, 2nd daughter; (5) Elizabeth, Jane | 
3rd daughter; (6) Cressitt, 4th daughter. (The register of the Parish of Roxwell, Essex, (1) 


records the baptism of this daughter Cressitt as on 25 June 1612). 

The Visitation of Essex 1634 (Ibid., page 365) gives John and Jane (Elliott) Butler, 
issue: (1) John; (2) Thomas; (3) Jane; (4) Sarah; (5) Elizabeth; (6) Cressid [Cressitt]; 
(7) Martha; (8) Ursula. [These last two were born after 1612.] 

It will be noticed that the daughter Elizabeth Butler was born before 1612 and that she 
appears as yet unmarried in 1634. This Elizabeth Butler was born probably circa 1610 and 
had married William Claiborne before April 1638 (the date of Governor Leonard Calvert's 
letter (see 1 above), in which he refers to John Butler as “Cleyborne’s brother in law.” 


(6) That the baptismal name of William Claiborne’s wife was Elizabeth, we know from a 
Virginia Council record dated October 6, 1642: “a case depending between Captain 
[William] Claiborne and Robert Evelyn came up before the Quarter Court of Virginia, but, (2) 
on petition of Elisabeth, wife of Capt. C[laiborne] was postponed to March [i.e., March 
1643], when he ed to arrive from England” (20 William and Mary Quarterly, 2nd 
Series, page 64). en on March 1, 1668 “Coll: Wm Claiborne, Sent of the County of 
New t in Virginia, and Elizabeth Claiborne, his wife” sold to Bertrand Servant, 700 
acres in Elizabeth City County bounded according to a patent dated November 26, 1647; 

which * sass was granted to “Eliz® Claiborne, the wife of Capt. Wm. Claiborne, Esq. his 

Majs Treasurer of this Colony of Virginia,” and “granted unto the s4 Eliz® Claiborne by 


her sd Husband Capt W™ Claiborne in Nature & Heir of a Jointure according to a former 


OD 


> 
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Order of Court the 7th of June 1644.” On March 1, 1668 “Elizabeth Claiborne, Wife of 
Coll: William Claiborne, Senior, of the County of New Kent have Constituted, Ordained & 
Appointed my Son Capt William Claiborne, Junt of the same County” as her attorney to con- 
vey the land sold to d Servant. For these facts see article, “Old Kecoughtan,” in 
9 William and Mary Quarterly, 1st Series, pages 111-114; all of the documents referred 
to being transcriptions from Elizabeth City County records of papers in suit “Selden vs. 
Galt In Trespass and Ejectment, August 4, 1747.” From these items of record we find that 
the baptismal name of William Claiborne’s wife was certainly Elizabeth; and that the said 
Elizabeth was the mother (she specifically calls him “my Son” in her power of attorney) 
of William Claiborne, jr., who was born certainly as early as 1636, for he is referred to 
as Captain William Claiborne in a patent for land ted him in December 1657 (Vir- 
ginia Land Patent Book, No. 4, page 146 in original book), and to have been holding rank 
of captain he must have been at least 21 years of age, thereby placing his birth as early as 
1636. Therefore we can say authoritatively that the baptismal name of William Claiborne’s 
wife was Elizabeth, in the year 1636, and that this wife Elizabeth was identical with his 
wife Elizabeth in 1668. 

From the facts from contemporaneous records specifically quoted (with reference to their 
sources of record) in the above six (6) sections we can state with authority that William 
Claiborne (1600-circa 1677/8) married, circa 1635, Elizabeth Butler, sister of Captain 
John Butler (or Boteler) of Kent Island, and third daughter of John Butler (or Boteler) of 
Little Burch, Essex, England, and Jane Elliott, his wife. It is also not without significance 
that Jane was the baptismal name of the only daughter (whose name remaining records 
have so far disclosed) of William and Elizabeth (Butler) Claiborne. This Jane Claiborne 
(who had a patent for land in Virginia 10 February 1657, and married before 1661, Colonel 
Thomas Brereton) bore the same name as her maternal grandmother, Jane (Elliott) Butler, 
and of her aunt, Jane Butler, the eldest sister of her mother Elizabeth (Butler) Claiborne. 


In conclusion we incorporate here a brief note on the Butler pedigree: 


John Butler of the Parish of Sharnbrook, county Bedford, and of Thobie county Essex, Esquire; 
will dated September 1, 1612; proved at London January 20, 1613 (Prerogative Court of Canter- 
bury); married first, Cressitt, daughter of Sir John St. re of Blettsowe, county Bedford, Knight; 
second, Mary, daughter of James Gedge. John and Cresitt (St. John) Butler) were parents of 
John Botteler, of Littell Burch Hall, sometime of Newlands Hall, parish of Roxwell, all in county 
Essex; mentioned in will of his father; married at Roxwell December 27, 1599, Jane (baptized 
at Roxwell, June 22, 1576) daughter of Edward Elliott, of Newlands Hall, Essex. John and 
Jane (Elliott) Botteler, had issue: 


(1) Captain John Boteler (or Butler) baptized Roxwell, Essex, December 7, 1600; of the Isle 
of Kent, in Chesapeake Bay, Maryland; his will was presented for probate in Maryland 
July 1, 1642, by John Abbott, who qualified as administrator in defeult of the executor 
named, who was Thomas Butler, cue of the testator, to whom the estate was left. It 
appears that Thomas Butler, the brother and executor named, was then living in England. 
The will of Captain John Boteler is missing; but record of proceedings thereon in Mary- 
land is in 4 Archives of Maryland; Judicial and Testamentary Business . . . 1637-1650, 
pages 69-70, 128 and 151; see also 54 Archives of rg” te Court Series (7) Proceed- 
ings County Courts of Kent . . . 1646-1678, page 196: The record of Captain John Boteler 
(or Butler) is fully set forth in Archives of Maryland. He was shout to (by Governor 
Leonard Calvert, 1638) as “Cleyborne’s brother in law.” 


(2) Thomas Boteler—also Butler. From T. Woodard Knight we have received the following: 
“Received from the Draper's Company, London, E. C., ‘Thomas Butler, Haberdasher, son 
of John Butler and Jane Elliott, of the Parish of Roxwell, Essex. Jane Elliot, daughter of 
Edward Elliott. Thomas Butler married 16 Jany. 1625/6 at St. Magnus the Matyr, London, 
to Joan Mount Stephen the widow of Nicholas Mount Stephen. Will of Nicholas Mount 
Stephen proved Prerogative Court of Canterbury.’ This note is from Mr. Percival Boyd 
one of the members of the Draper's Company and who is interested in early members. 
I have checked the above details such as will in P.C.C. and St. Magnus Registers which 
are in order. It is interesting to note that the entry in P.C.C. is as : Mountstephen, 
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Nicholas, Citizen, of St. Martin at Ludgate “(P.C.C. 93 Clarke).” This Thomas Butler 
appeared later in Maryland. 

(3) Jane Botteler.—(4) Sarah Botteler.—(5) Elizabeth Botteler (or Boteler and Butler), 
born prior to 1612; probably circa 1610; died after 1668 in Virginia; married William Clai- 
borne (1600-circa 1677/8).—(6) Cressitt Botteler, baptized Roxwell, Essex, June 25, 
1612.—(7) Martha Botteler.— (8) Ursula Botteler. (It should be remembered that the 
name appears in original records almost as frequently in one form as another: Boteler, 
Botteler, Butler; though Butler came to be the finally accepted form in the Maryland 
records. ) 


To return to the earlier generations of this Butler-Boteler family we find that John Butler, of 
Sharnbrook (will dated September 1, 1612; proved January 20, 1613) had issue, by his second 
wife, Mary Gedge, a son Captain Nathanieh Butler who was half brother to John Botteler, of 
Littell Burch Hall, and dendies half-uncle to Elizabeth Butler, the wife of William Claiborne. 
Captain Nathaniel Butler was member of the Council for the Virginia Company; elected governor 
of the Bermudas 1619 and was on that island from October 1619 to October 1622; he was in 
Virginia during the winter of 1622-3; he was the author of Unmasking of Virginia, published 
in April 1623; he was governor and admiral of the Bahamas 1638-1641. (Brown, Genesis of the 
United States, Vol. II, page 836). 

In that it has now been definitely established that the Honorable William Claiborne’s (1600- 
circa 1677/8), wife was Elizabeth Butler, the statement made years ago that Claiborne’s wife was 
probably named Jane Buller (see I Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, page 316) is 
seen to be without any foundation in fact. The “Jane Buller” tradition was, however, never very 
seriously considered. 
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NOTES 


ALBEMARLE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY — Pursuits of War, the People 
of Albemarle County, Virginia, in the Second World War, by Gertrude Parlier and 
others, with a foreword by W. Edwin Hemphill, was published by the Albemarle 
County Historical Society on July 15th. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA — The first volume of the Papers of the University 
of Virginia Bibliographical Society, edited by Fredson T. Bowers, will be issued this 
month. The Sixteenth-Seventeenth Annual Report on Historical Collections, for the 
years 1945-47, and a General Index to First Fifteen Annual Reports on Historical 
Collections, University of Virginia Library, serving as a partial guide to the University’s 
archives and manuscript collections, were recently issued by the Library’s Division of 
Rare Books and Manuscripts. John Cook Wyllie, Curator of the Tracy W. McGregor 
Library, received the Algernon Sidney Sullivan Award at the final exercises in June 
for distinguished services to the University. Harry Ammon, who received his doctorate 
at the University in June and taught at George Washington University during the 
summer, has been appointed assistant director of the Maryland Historical Society. Dr. 
Graham Roberts, a former member of the Library staff, has become curator of the rare 
book and manuscript collections at Duke University. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA’S INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH IN THE SO- 
CIAL SCIENCES — The institute, which supported research in and publication of 
a number of historical studies between 1926 and 1941, has been revived, under the 
direction of Wilson Gee, following a wartime suspension. Grants-in-aid of research 
recently announced by the Institute include the following to members of the Univer- 


sity of Virginia faculty: to Bernard Mayo, who is at work on the second volume of his 


biography of Henry Clay; to Thomas P. Abernethy, who is completing his research 
for “The South in the New Nation, 1789-1819,” fourth volume of the forthcoming 
“History of the South”; to Charles A. Micaud, for his study of the conflicting political 
faiths of modern France; to Alfred P. Fernbach, who is at work on an analysis of the 
current political and economic situation in Korea, and its origin; and to Edward 


Younger, for his biographical study of John Adam Kasson, American diplomat. 


RICHMOND AREA UNIVERSITY CENTER RESEARCH COUNCIL — The 
Research Council has approved for financial aid thirteen projects in the humanities and 
social sciences that are being undertaken by various members of the faculties of the 
institutions affliated with the University Center. The college or university concerned 
with a particular project will bear one half of the grant-in-aid; the University Center, 
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the other half. Among the projects and respective grants-in-aid are: to Oron J. Hale, 
Professor of European History, University of Virginia, for his project “Europe During 
World War II”; to the Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia, to help 
defray the cost of publishing a volume of “Papers of the Society,” edited by Dr. Fredson 
Bowers; to Carl Bridenbaugh, Director of the Institute of Early American History 
and Culture, to help defray the cost of publishing “Gentleman’s Progress: Dr. Alex- 
ander Hamilton’s Itinerarium, 1744”; to Arthur Pierce Middleton, Lecturer in History, 
College of William and Mary, to help defray the cost of publishing “Tobacco Coast: 
The Maritime History of Chesapeake Bay — Colonial Period”; to the Division of Rare 
Books and Manuscripts, University of Virginia, to help defray the cost of publishing 
the Jefferson Papers of the University of Virginia, and preparing a checklist of the 
writings of John Randolph of Roanoke. 


CHARLESTON (SOUTH CAROLINA) COUNTY WILLS — The Charleston 
(South Carolina) Free Library is considering publication of its “Index to Charleston 
County Wills, 1671-1868.” The Library would like to hear from those interested in 
the project. 


NATIVE AMERICAN INDIANS PROTECTED FROM SLAVERY — “At a Quar- 
ter Sessions, Hustings Court held for the town of Petersburg [Virginia] . . . Monday 
the 6th. of March 1815 . . . On the petition of Betty and her child, Dick Hunt, stating 
that they are lineal descendants in the Maternal line from a native American Indian, 
leave is given them to sue for their freedom in this court in forma Pauperus [?], Ed- 
mund Wills now holding them in slavery; and George K. Taylor is appointed their 
Counsel to Prosecute. And it is ordered that the Serjeant do take the said plaintiffs 
into his custody and detain them in the same until the said Wills shall execute bond 
with sufficient security to the Governor of this Commonwealth for the time being, 
and his successors, in a penalty of double the value of the plaintiffs respectively, with 
condition thereto as described by law; and, it is further ordered that the said Wills do 
not maltreat or abuse the plaintiffs on account of their commencing this suit, &c. and 
Commission is awarded the plaintiffs to take the desposition of Jas. Vaughan of Din- 
widdie County De bene Esse.” (From Petersburg Hustings Court Minute Book, 1812- 
1816, Court of March 6, 1815.) 


RUFFIN FAMILY — The following item clarifies the line of descent from Robert 
Rufhin who was born in Surry, lived in Brunswick and Dinwiddie Counties, and died 
at Sweet Hall, King William County: He married, in Brunswick County, Mary 
(called Mollie) daughter of Capt. James Clack and Mary, his wife, and widow of John 
Lightfoot, of York and Brunswick Counties. She was a grand daughter of the Rev. 
James Clack and Jane, his wife, of Ware Parish, Gloucester County. 

In Deed Book No. XVII, page 108, Brunswick County records, the following item 
appears: “May roth. 1797, William Ruffin, of Brunswick County, to Robert Brooke, 
of the City of Richmond, and Sterling Ruffin, of Brunswick County. Whereas by 
certain articles of agreement agreed upon August 8th. 1782, between Archibald Ritchie, 
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of Tappahannock, in Essex County, merchant, and James Ruffin, of St. John’s Parish, 
King William County, William Claiborne Jr., of Albemarle Parish, Sussex County, 
and Lucy his wife; Buller Claiborne of Bath Parish, Dinwiddie County, and Martha 
his wife. Whereas William Ruffn is still an infant under twenty one years of age 
and the parties are conscious that if he die under that age the said James Rufkhn, 
William Claiborne and Lucy his wife, in right of said Lucy daughter of Robert Ruffin, 
deceased, and the said Buller Claiborne and Martha, his wife, in right of the said 
Martha, a daughter of Robert Ruffin, deceased, are entitied to an interest in that one 
third of the estate which would otherwise belong to the said William Ruffin. Whereas 
a marriage is shortly intended to be solemnized between the said William Ruffin and 
Margaret Ritchie, eldest daughter of the said Archibald Ritchie; this indenture wit- 
nesseth that in consideration of the said marriage, and the love and affection which 
the said James Ruffin, William Claiborne and Lucy his wife, and Buller Claiborne 
and Martha his wife, do bear the said William Ruffin, and for the sum of thirty one 
pounds current money of Virginia, paid to the said James Ruffin, guardian of the said 
William Ruffin by the said Archibald Ritchie for the use of the said William Rufin 
and for the marriage portion of the said Margaret Ritchie; and in consideration that 
the said Archibald Ritchie make the portion to his said daughter, at his death, equal 
to the portion given his other daughters; and for the sum of 5 shillings paid by the 
said Ritchie to the said James and William Ruffin; William Claiborne and Lucy his 
wife, Buller Claiborne and Martha his wife, agree that by will or deed all claim or 
interest in estate real or personal, could belong to the said William as if he were now 
twenty one years of age. Whereas the said marriage was solemnized and the said 
Archibald Ritchie did make the portion of the said Margaret equal to his other daugh- 
ters; this indenture witnesseth that the William Ruffin for the sum of 5 shillings paid 
by Robert Brooke and Sterling Ruffin for the purpose of carrying into full effect this 
agreement, hath sold unto the said Robert Brooke and Sterling Ruffin one tract of 
land in Brunswick County, 18 negro slaves, 5 horses, 2 mares, 1 mule, 35 head of 
neet cattle, 30 sheep, 50 hogs, household and kitchen furniture, in trust to permit the 
said Margaret Ruffin to enjoy the rents, issues, profits during her natural life, and 
such children as she hath or may have by the said William Ruffin. [Signed] Witt1am 
Rurrin, STeruinc RurFin.” (Contributed by Mrs. Augusta B. Fothergill, Richmond, 
Virginia.) 


SOME NANSEMOND COUNTY ITEMS: COWPER, BAKER, WRIGHT AND 
LOCKART DEEDS. 


“John Cowper to W™ Cowper; deed dated March 11, 1771, for all that tract of land 
&c which the said Cowper purchased of W™ Wise &c by deed dated Nov: 14 1768 
containing by estimation 246 acres according to the most known bound & W™ Cowper 
by his will dated Jan. 24, 1784 directed the said tract of land to be sold by his exors. 
The sale was made & John Cowper one of the exors became the purchaser & by deed 
dated Feb. 13 1797 conved [sic] one certain tract or parcel of land lying & being in 
the upper parish of Nansemond County on the East side of the main road leading 
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from Norfolk to Suffolk which tract or parcel of land is part of a tract the st W™ 
Cowper purchased of John Cowper party to these presents, who purchased it of W™ 
Wise adjoining the land of Brewer & Godwin on the East the lands of Demsey Baker 
on the North, the lands of Thomas Melony on the west, the great Dismal Swamp on 
the South containing about go acres mor or less which said land the said W™ Cowper 
by his last will directed to be sold &c Brewer on the same day conveyed the same land 
described as above to the said John Cowper.” 

“W™ Cowper, by deed dated Ap! 30, 1777, conveyed to Demsey Baker a certain 
plantation piece or parcel of land lying on Cowpers Mill run & bounded as followeth 
to wit, beginning at a large white oak standing by the side of the mill run thence along 
a line of marked trees adjoining the land of David Baker to a small cedar, thence by 
a line to a marked chinquipin stake a corner of the said David Baker's thence along 
David Baker’s back line a Southwardly course about 200 yards, thence west norwest 
to a white oak to a white oak running a straight course adjoining the land of the said 
Demsey Baker to the mill run, so down the mill run to the fork thereof thence up the 
other fork of the mill run to the first station contg. 60 acres more or less.” [This is en- 
dorsed:] “Enquire of John Brewer where the 100 acres of land he purchased of W™ 
Cowper’s exors lies . . .” 

“Stephen Wright & wife to Washington Walker & Lewis, 1764; 100 acres which 
was bought of Christopher Wright, 19 June 1755, & devised to said Christopher by 
his Grandfather W™ Wright. Bounded by Ed. Wright, (North); Miles King, (West); 
and Nathan! Wright, (East). Stephen Wright & wife to same; included in same deed; 
20 acres adjoining and taken up by said Stephen Wright. Bounded (North) by Ed. 
Wright, (West) by Miles King & (East) by Nathaniel Wright. — James Wright to 
same; 11 Feb. 1765 — Beginning at a marked Poplar a corner tree of Wright & Murphys 
standing on a small ridge in the swamp & bounding on Murphys land N. 80 poles to 
a marked Pine S.E. 55° 160 poles S. 24 poles N. 83, W. 132 poles to W™ Wrights, 
thence at 20 poles to the beginning — these are the same bounds in the original Patent 
to James Coles. — Joseph Jones to same 1764; patented 7 July 1763; 372 acres. Begin- 
ning at a black gum a corner tree of his own land & running South 86 East 200 poles to 
a maple, North 4 East 320 poles to a maple, a corner tree of Stephen Wright, South 
60 West 66 poles to a sassafras a corner tree of said Wrights, & Nathaniel Wright 
South 7 West 282 poles to the first station.” 

“April 1st 1806 Sam! Lockart to W™ Shepherd for 75 acres lying in Main Road from 
Suffolk to Norfolk, Beg. at a locust tree in the main road in the land of Robt Jordan, 
thence along his line &c. Given to Sam! Lockart by his Father James Lockart in his will 
(no date given). —Oct. 12th 1773 James Lockart sells to (W™) Soi. Shepherd 205 acres 
which was granted to Jas. Lockart Jos. Lockart Benj. Lockart & Jno. Lockart by patent 
dated April 28th 1711. — James Lockart sells to Robt Jordan 217 acres, April 9th 1774. 
— Lem! Lockart to W™ Hodges, Oct. 18th 1774. — James Lockart to Willis Hargroves, 
Oct. 19th, 1771.— Jos. Lockart sells to Walker & Meade tracts of land containing 
Sixty acres the other 108 acres, date July roth 1765.” 

(From the Wilbur Kilby Papers, Suffolk [Nansemond County], Virginia. Con- 
tributed by Mrs. Bradford Kilby, Suffolk, through courtesy of J. H. Granbery.) 
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VIRGINIANS IN SUMNER COUNTY, TENNESSEE -— (State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, Madison; Draper Mss. 72238.) 

“Sumner County 
Sir 12th May 1793 


From the presumption it will not be disagreeable I undertake to give you a Sketch 
of the times and oppinions currant here. You no doubt have information of their (the 
Indians) killing Col Bledsoe and down to their attack on Greenfield since which there 
have not been any mischief done in that quarter as far as I am informed. I hear they 
killed two children Thursday last in the neighbourhood of Gen’l Robertson. 

This quarter seem to be but little apprehensive of danger trusting in some degree I 
immagine that the Enemy will (Should they come to the country) persue the same 
route they have done for these two years past, however from the alarming accounts 
we have received repeatedly we are induced to apply to the Gen'l for a couple of spies 
to their bent (?) and have obtained a grant of them for one month commencing about ° 
this time — I was two days at the General Court last week at which time I discovered 
much uneasiness in the attitude and clamour concerning (as it was termed) the 
usurped Legislative authority of the Governor and Judges resideing on Houlston, there 
was little else to be heard out of Court but you are a Governor’s man or you are a 
Cambell man or a Robertson man and they are both the Governor's tools, one side — 
and on the other side you are an Assembly man, no man’s conduct ever was arrained 
with more boldness terming him the head of the Trinity viewing him inseperably 
connected with Mr. Ellison and Cambell that from him or his speculative views as 
the only source proceeded all the evasive abuses practiced by Ellison as payM* — and 
I am not certain wheather the Grand Jury have not taken notice of some or all of them. 
I have all along forebore giving my oppinion, however it is to be observed that most 
of these new acts and late instructions to the different courts appear to be after the 
cash of the citizens which they have not given their consent to part with, and if I 
understand the matter, a conduct similar to this was the primary cause of opening the 
veins of so many brave americans in the last War. 

I was yesterday at your seat, the masons have just made a beginning on the second 
story. Your Lady complains of great fatigue in carrying on the business and the re- 
peated solicitation of the workmen for more attendance. Laments your absence prays 
your safe and speedy return in which She is joined by y* most Obt Humbe Sevt 

HEN BrapForp” 


[Endorsed on back] Maj. Hen Bradford/ May 1793/ Sumner county quiet/ 2 chil- 
dren killed near Gen Robertson’s/ Major Bradford/ May 1793/ The Honour*/ Daniel 
Smith/ Knoxville/ Handed by/ Mr. J. Smith/. 

An abstract of the above letter was given in one of the fine publications of the Wis- 
consin Historical Society, and because of its connection with Virginia, a full copy was 
later secured from them. This society is most generous in making available its enormous 
collection of manuscripts bearing on Virginia, and its uniform courtesy and efficiency 
is acknowledged with pleasure. 
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Major Henry Bradford, the writer of the letter, was born in Fauquier County, Vir- 
ginia, March 12, 1758 and died in Sumner County, Tennessee, July, 1815. (For 
Bradford, see Tyler's Quarterly, Volume 27.) 

General Daniel Smith, its recipient, was born in Stafford County, Virginia, October 
28, 1748, son of Henry and Sarah (Crosby) Smith, and died at his home, Rock Castle, 
in Sumner County, Tennessee on June 6, 1818. (Cisco, Historic Sumner County, 
Tennessee, page 296.) From the same source we learn that the Smith family to which 
he belonged had settled first in Somerset County, Maryland, removing later to Virginia. 
Educated at the College of William and Mary, he became a surveyor, being surveyor 
in 1773 for Augusta County. In June of that year, he married Sarah Michie “of the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland.” The next year he served in the Point Pleasant Campaign. 
He was selected as one of its first justices at the formation of Washington County, 
Virginia, in 1776. He resided at the Clinch River twelve miles below Blackmore's Fort 
at Maxwell’s Point. In 1783, he moved to Tennessee and attained many honors, being 
at one time United States Senator from the state. Smith County, Tennessee, per- 
petuates his name. 

His children were: George, born in Virginia May 12, 1776, who married Tabitha 
Donelson, and Mary, born in Virginia April 26, 1781, who married (1) Samuel 
Donelson. 

The birth of General Smith is given in the Register of Overwharton Parish, Stafford 
County. The births of his brothers, Henry, born February 3, 1741, Enoch, born June 
21, 1750, and Joseph, born June 6, 1756, are also noted. The volume, Tennessee and 
King’s Mountain Papers, published by the Wisconsin Historical Society, page 18, has 
an abstract of a letter (4xx48) dated August 6, 1781, from Joseph Smith to Colonel 
Daniel Smith, then of Washington County, Virginia, mentioning that Enoch Smith 
had departed for Kentucky and sending regards to their brother Henry Smith and his 
wife. The “Mr. J. Smith,” bearer of Major Bradford’s letter, was most likely General 
Smith’s brother Joseph. 

At the date of this letter, General Smith was in Knoxville acting as Secretary to the 
Governor, William Blount, a native of Craven County, North Carolina, who had on 
August 7, 1790, been commissioned Governor of the Territory. The two Judges asso- 
ciated with the Governor in the administration of the Territory were David Campbell 
and Joseph Anderson. 

General James Robertson, a native of North Carolina, came to Watauga in 1769. 
“He was the patriarch of Watauga and the founder of the Cumberland Settlement.” 
(Ramsey, Annals of Tennessee, page 664.) His services in the development of the 
state are commemorated by the county named for him. General Robertson, formerly 
a Colonel, had been recommended by Governor Blount to the President for appoint- 
ment as Brigadier General for Mero District. 

“The attack in Greenfield” to which Major Bradford referred had occurred two 
weeks previously, on April 27, 1793. Greenfield was the name of a tract of land granted 
to Colonel Anthony Bledsoe, and the station adjacent to it took the same name. A 
station consisted of a block house built strong enough for defence, around which the 
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withstand the small arms the Indians used. On this April morning, a number of ne- 


Vir- | settlers’ cabins were constructed, the whole enclosed by a strong palisade sufficient to 
groes who for safety slept within the station went out to work in the adjoining fields 


—_ accompanied by a sentinel. As soon as they were busy ploughing, two hundred and 
stle, sixty Indians, who had lain concealed, suddenly attacked them trying to intercept 
nty, their retreat to the fort. At once, four men who were in the fort rushed out to save 
hich them. They fought so well that all the negroes but one reached the fort, and the sen- 
a tinel was the only white man killed. For four men to rout two hundred and sixty 
eyor Indians and all four to escape serious injury is a remarkable feat of arms. 
the The concluding paragraph of Major Bradford’s letter sounds quite up-to-the minute 
ign. with Mrs. Smith’s worry over building their home, and “great fatigue in carrying on 
nty, the business.” Many persons since then have found construction supervision a hard 
Fort task. 
ing No information on the Paymaster, Mr. Ellison, has been found, so we do not know | 
per if the “evasive abuses” were fact or colored by the feeling of the moment like campaign | 
oratory. 
“o | (Contributed by Martha Woodroof Hiden) 
Ford ACCOMACK COURT, JULY 1632 —In the April 1948 number of the Magazine 
sae (Vol. 56, pages 125-141) appeared a very interesting article, “Seventeenth Century ) 
poe Parochial and County Court Records,” by Martha Woodroof Hiden. On page 126 
ie she said: “This exception was Accawmacke, which because of its isolation and distance 
ide from Jamestown had been allowed to hold court on January 7, 1632/3.” 
mith This was not the full story and when brought to the attention of Mrs. Hiden she 
his kindly suggested that a correction be sent to the Magazine, as she said: “I do hate to 
onal perpetuate error.” 
By Act of Assembly in March 1631/2 (Hening, Statutes . . . of Virginia, Vol. I, 
the page 170) monthly courts were provided for remote parts and in the list was Acco- 
= mack, for which a Commission was appointed. Presumably this Commission met 
sais within a reasonable time thereafter, but today the earliest dated meeting in the old 
bell Accawmacke (later Northampton) Book I is that of January 7, 1632/3, the date 
used by Mrs. Hiden. That would be correct for the first legible page in the old book, 
769. but there are several fragments of pages before the one having the above date, and 
nt.” perhaps still other pages are gone entirely. 
the In 1855 a page carrying a date in September 1632 was legible (Charles F. Anderson, 
erly Sundry Extracts From the Ancient Records of Northampton Co., Va. fnew i in pos- 
yint- session Ben T. Gunter, Jr. — Accomac]); but this page is now gone. 
On page 36 (Transcribed Copy 21) of Book I is an entry during the meeting of 
two September 8, 1634; this had to do with a previous matter and the item says: “On 5th 
ated July 1632, the Governor and some of the Council being at Acchawmacke, called a 
«ll Court ...,” etc. Presumably a record of that July Court 1632 had been kept and was | 
the used in bringing up the matter again two years later. } 
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Just when the first records were started is unknown; but it must have been months 
before the January 7, 1632/3 meeting; so it is not entirely correct to use that date for 
the first meeting, which was not “allowed,” but ordered by Act. (Ralph T. Whitelaw, 
Accomac, Virginia.) 


“AN EVENING’S ENTERTAINMENT IN FREDERICKSBURG 1766” — In 
the July number (page 348) of the Magazine we gave an advertisement of John 
Schnieder from a photostatic copy of the Virginia Gazette, carefully noting in square 
brackets, with a question as to date, the issue of the Gazette from which the adver- 
tisement was copied: “[Thursday, November 27, 17667].” We questioned the date 
because, in copying the advertisement, we had before us only photostats of pages 3 
and 4, of the Gazette. Doctor Lester J. Cappon, of the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture, Williamsburg, Virginia, has generously supplied the correct 
date of the issue of Rind’s Virginia Gazette from which Schnieder’s advertisement 
was copied, as December 11, 1766. According to Doctor Cappon, the original copy 
of this Gazette (from which the photostat was made) is in the University of Virginia 
Library. — Editor. 


QUERIES 


MARTIN - PERCY - BEASLEY FAMILIES — The undersigned would like to hear 
from anyone who has data on the Martin and Percy families of Virginia. James Mar- 
tin born 1779 (who were his parents?) married Rebecca Percy, daughter of James 
Percy, on October 18, 1811, in Franklin County, Virginia. They had children: (1) 
Sidney (a daughter) married and had children; (2) Redmond (a son) married and 
had at least one son; (3) Rebecca married Burwell; (4) Elias; (5) Samuel; (6) Isaiah; 
(7) Nancy married Mew; (8) Charles Alexander, born 1828; (9) Nathaniel born 
1817. James and Rebecca Martin moved to Stephenson County, Illinois, around 
1835; Sidney, Redmond and Samuel remained in Virginia. Would like to hear from 
any of their descendants or from the descendants of the Percy family of Franklin 
County; or from anyone who can give information in regard to these people. Also 
would like to have information concerning the Beasley family which lived in the 
western part of Virginia. One of these Beasleys married a Miss Lacy about 1821 and 
had one daughter, Martha Jane Beasley, born in 1822. Any information concerning 
the Lacy or Beasley families will be greatly appreciated. Address: Henry K. Martin, 
239 W. Norrie Street, Ironwood, Michigan. 


NOWLIN - MORTON FAMILIES — Would like to have information regarding 
parentage of David Peyton Nowlin who married Nancy Collier, daughter of Green 
Collier (a Presbyterian Minister), in Madison County, Alabama, in 1833. David 
Peyton Nowlin was the father of John Sherod Nowlin (my grandfather). David 
Peyton Nowlin, a Christian Minister, died near Yellville, Arkansas, about 1888. Were 
John Nowlin, of Pittsylvania County, Virginia, and his wife, Nancy Dixon, of Hali- 
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mths fax County (who were married in 1815 and moved to Madison County, Alabama, in 
e for 1825), parents of David Peyton Nowlin? Were Nancy N. Ford, wife of John Ford, 
law, and Martha A. Nowlin wife of ................ Conner, sisters of David Peyton Nowlin? 


I know of two brothers: (1) Sherod Nowlin; (2) Thomas Finley Nowlin; and one 
sister, Caroline Nowlin, who married John Methvin. The parents of David Peyton 


—In Nowlin were traveling by boat when an accident occurred, so the names of this 
john Nowlin couple would also be proof of parentage. Would also like to know parentage 
uare of Joshua Morton, born South Carolina 1825; married Minerva Jeffers, in 1846, 
lver- Marshall County, Alabama. Any information in regard to any of these persons would 
date be greatly appreciated. Address: Mrs. Maye Nowlin Barker, 1019 North 6th Street, 
eS 3 Sayre, Oklahoma. 

ican 

rrect MINGE FAMILY — The undersigned greatly desires information in regard to the 
nent following matters and is willing to compensate anyone who can supply the appropriate 
Sopy data: (1) English, or Welsh, ancestors and origin of James Minge and Tabitha 
rinia (Minge) Underwood-Edloe, who were in Virginia about 1650-60. (2) Full name, 


and proof, of wife of Valentine Minge, a Burgess for Charles City County, 1715; | 
made his will 1716, and died befcre 1719. (3) Surname, and proof thereof, of Eliza- ) 


, wife of John Minge, son of Valentine Minge. Mrs. Elizabeth Minge 
administered on John Minge’s will in 1746. (4) Proof of maiden name, and names 
of parents of Rebecca .......cc00 (Jones? or Collier?, probably), wife of John Minge, 

hear who was justice of peace, Charles City County; made his will in 1760 and died 1772. 

Mar- He was father of Captain David Minge. (5) Proof of exact location of Minge family 

mes burying ground on Weyanoke plantation in Charles City County, as reserved in deed 

(1) (recorded in Charles City County) by Doctor John Minge when he sold this land to 

and one Stainback in 1843. Address: John H. Minge, 924 Cordova Place, South Jackson- 

iah; ville 7, Florida. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Jefferson the Virginian. By Dumas Matone. Boston, Little Brown and Co., 1948. 
484 pp. $6.00. 


James Madison, the Nationalist, 1780-1787. By Invinc Brant. Indianapolis, Bobbs 
Merrill Co., 1948, 471 pp. Illus. $6.00. 


It is surely an understatement to remark that not every year brings forth for the 
delight and information of students of American history such two unusually fine 
books as Mr. Dumas Malone’s Jefferson the Virginian and Mr. Irving Brant’s James 
Madison the Nationalist. Obviously they are of particular interest to readers of this 
journal, since they are concerned with two outstanding members of that great gene- 
ration of Virginians who exerted a dominant influence in winning American inde- 
pendence and in shaping the destinies of the young republic. Moreover, each is a 
work of major importance, a segment of a multi-volumed biography which will take 
high rank in American historical literature. Mr. Malone’s is the first of a projected 
four-volume work on Thomas Jefferson which he calls Jefferson and His Time. Mr. 
Brant’s is the second to be published of a projected work on Madison which, if he con- 
tinues to write on the same scale, will perhaps run to five or six volumes. Impressive 
as these works are in detailed comprehensiveness and sheer quality, far more im- 
portant is the high quality of performance. This is manifest in the parts of the great 
historical canvases which these gifted and industrious authors have already painted. 
In each case we have historical biography in which first-rate scholarship and pleasing 
literary presentation are happily wedded. 

This is especially true of Mr. Malone’s volume on the young Jefferson, from his 
birth in 1743 to his departure for France in 1784. Like Mr. Brant, who in his volume 
covers Madison’s career from 1780 to 1787, Mr. Malone has seemingly investigated 
every scrap of source material published and unpublished that throws light on his 
subject, and he, too, analyses and interprets this source material in order to present a 
clear and sharply defined portrait. But Mr. Malone, to this reviewer, is the more ar- 
tistic of the two, defter and more skillful, and the better historian. His volume is better 
proportioned and more judicious in interpretation. He is not given to stressing any 
particular aspect of his subject but is concerned with presenting, with highlights and 
shadows, a well-rounded picture of Jefferson against the background of his time. He 
writes more easily, has a better narrative style, and he has done an unusually fine job 
of re-creating the Virginia society in which the young Jefferson lived and in making 
the reader conscious of the growth and development of that very remarkable and many- 
sided Virginian. 

Mr. Malone has managed to give a freshness to his portrait of a man who has often 
been painted, whether he is presenting the Jefferson-Randolph family background or 
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painting for us the young Albemarle lad at Tuckahoe and Shadwell, the student at 
William and Mary who was the friend of Fauquier and Wythe, the young lover, law- 
yer, the builder and squire of Monticello, the revolutionist, writing the Declaration 
of Independence and serving (most unhappily) as governor of war-ravaged Virginia, 
or the Virginia social reformer whose statute of religious freedom became world-famous, 
or the Virginia congressman who, like his young friend and lieutenant, James Madison, 
worked to prop up the frail union of the newly independent American states. This 
quality of delightful freshness of interpretation, sustained throughout, is achieved not 
only by the biographical skills already mentioned. In addition, Mr., Malone has uti- 
lized the studies of Jefferson other scholars have made in recent*years, synthesizing 
these studies into his composite picture, and he has made good use of discoveries about 
his subject resulting from his own intensive research which, if not startlingly new or 
of major importance, deepen our knowledge of the man. All in all, he has wrought 
with loving care, with sympathetic understanding and critical scholarship, with im- 
pressive skill, a first volume of his projected Jefferson and His Time which measures 
up to the aim he sets forth in his modest and ingratiating introduction. “My major 
purposes for the work,” he there states, “are that it shall be comprehensive, that it shall 
relate Jefferson's career to his age, and that” it shall present him throughout his long 
and fruitful career not “as a static personality like a portrait on the wall but as a living, 
growing, changing man — always the same person but never quite the same.” 


The preference ihis reviewer has for the beok on Jefferson (in some measure ac- 
counted for, perhaps, by personal predilection) should not obscure or diminish the ad- 
mirable qualities of Mr. Brant’s second volume on Madison. These are many. First it 
should be mentioned that “Great little Madison” (as Dorothy Payne Todd called him 
when she first met him in Philadelphia, and as many others have since called him) has 
long needed a biographer who would do justice to his greatness as a Virginian and as 
an American. And Mr. Brant does just that where earlier biographers — William 
Cabell Rives, Sydney Howard Gay, Gaillard Hunt, and Abbot Emerson Smith — for 
various reasons have failed. He gave rich promise of doing so in his first volume, James 
Madison the Virginia Revolutionist, which was a detailed account of the great little 
man’s career from 1751 to 1780. And the promise has been fulfilled even more in this 
sequel, which brings Madison down to the eve of his greatest claim to fame and to the 
gratitude of all Americans, the convention at Philadelphia in 1787 which framed the 
Constitution. 


About three-fourths of this panel of his historical canvas of Madison and his time is 
devoted to the Virginian’s three years in the Continental and Confederation congresses, 
and the other fourth is given to his work in the Virginia Assembly and in preparing the 
way for the Constitutional Convention. In his detailed account of Madison’s con- 
gtessional activities (perhaps a little too detailed for some general readers), Mr. Brant 
presents a lively and scholarly picture of the last years of the War for Independence and 
of the ensuing post-war years. He minutely describes Madison’s relations to the great 
national problems of this critical period, and reveals how the scholarly young man from 
Orange County by arduous labors, integrity of character, unassuming modesty, and 
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superior intelligence became the most important leader on the continental political 
stage. 

As in his first volume, Mr. Brant stresses to a great degree Madison’s sense of nation- 
ality, his determination to strengthen the dangerously weak general government by 
diminishing the powers of the different states, and at length his conviction that the 
Confederation Union must be transformed into a Constitutional Union in which na- 
tional sovereignty would be supreme over individual state sovereignties. Some readers 
will think that he overstressses Madison’s nationalism. In this, as in his reliance solely 
upon his vast array of source material to the exclusion of secondary studies in which 
competent scholars have contributed their interpretations of this period, one would 
prefer the more judicious treatment of Mr. Malone. The latter’s account of Jefferson 
is better balanced; he makes one aware of the complexities of problems and conditions, 
and is more effective in painting not a black and white picture but one with lights and 
shades and nuances. On the other hand, in all fairness, one must note that previous 
biographers and some historians have been inclined to understress Madison’s un- 
doubtedly strong nationalistic views at this time or to give an inadequate account of 
them. 

Much more than any previous biographer, Mr. Brant, from his indefatigable research, 
gives his readers an understanding and an appreciation of the pressing post-war prob- 
lems of that day (many of them strikingly reminiscent of our problems now) and of 
the preeminent role Madison acted in helping to solve them. Likewise superior are his 
chapters on Madison in the Virginia Assembly, and his great work in effectuating the 
social reforms (including the justly renowned Virginia Statute for Religious Freedom) 
that Jefferson had conceived but had been enabled only partially to carry out. Worthy 
of high praise, also, is his concluding chapter on Madison’s political studies and plans 
for the convention of 1787. Most gratifying of all, perhaps, is the life-giving quality 
which Mr. Brant manages to impart to all of his chapters. In so doing, he faced a more 
difficult task than Mr. Malone did with Jefferson because of the less colorful nature of 
his subject and the relatively much scarcer source material on him. As in Mr. Brant’s 
first volume, one is delighted to find that at long last Madison is being re-created not 
only as a great man but as a very human personality. 

While both of these distinguished books are parts of a larger work, each is in itself 
fully competent of standing alone. One comes to the last page of each with genuine re- 
gret and yet at the same time with a quickened anticipation for the volumes yet to come. 
Mr. Malone has Jefferson take leave of us and of America on the good ship Ceres on 
July 5, 1784, at 4 a.m., bound for France, where he was to be impressed by the contrast 
between Old World tyrannies and the political liberties enjoyed by his countrymen 
which he had aided materially in winning. And he whets our appetite for his second 
volume when he remarks that Mr. Jefferson “remained more than five years on the 
vaunted scene of Europe, witnessed without alarm the beginnings of a revolution which 
shook the world, and returned home to be embroiled in more bitter wrangles than he 
had ever known before. But he did not anticipate this when he embarked on the Ceres 
with his daughter, and sailed pleasantly across calm seas.” And Mr. Brant, likewise, 
hints at the richly informative fare he will provide for us in his succeeding volume 
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when he concludes: “Independence, union, national supremacy, and republican self- 
government were the four pillars of Madison’s American empire. The first was won, 
the other three were still at stake,” when Madison on May 2, 1787, set out for Philadel- 
phia — to become Father of the American Constitution. 


University of Virginia. Bernarp Mayo 


The Development of Southern Sectionalism, 1819-1848. By Cuartes Sypnor. Vol. 
V, A History of the South. Louisiana State University Press and the Littlefield Fund 
for Southern History of the University of Texas, 1948. 400 pp. $6.00. 


Dr. Sydnor’s Volume V, on the history of the South in the Middle Period, is the 
second of the volumes to appear in the projected monumental History of the South 
sponsored by the University of Texas and Louisiana State University. Dr. Sydnor, 
at present Professor of History at Duke University, gives us in this volume a straight- 
forward account of the internal development of the South itself, and its relation to 
the rest of the Union in the period from 1819 to 1848. The emphasis is, as the title 
indicates, on the development within the South of a sectional consciousness. It is a 
treatment of a period which many southerners have looked back on as a golden age, 
but very little of this romantic glow is reflected in the book. Instead, Dr. Sydnor sub- 
jects the whole civilization and its institutions to a very realistic analysis. Reduced 
to their simplest form, his findings are that the South was relatively static in is eco- 
nomic, political, and social development in a period during which the North was 
developing a more complex industrial society. Because its peculiar institution, slavery, 
came under attack from the northern abolitionists, by 1848 the South had become 
solidified in its feeling of sectional consciousness in defense of its own civilization. 
Dr. Sydnor contrasts very effectively the broad statesmanship of Jefferson and Madi- 
son in the revolutionary generation of southern statesmen, with that of John C. Cal- 
houn who typified the Middle Period. While Jefferson and Madison spoke for the 
revolutionary ideals of the equality of man, and the changing of institutions to meet 
changing conditions, Calhoun bogged down in legalistic, constitutional arguments 
to secure the minority rights of his section. In so doing, he and his colleagues tacitly 
denied the validity of Jeffersonian ideals. But Calhoun, himself, in his earlier days, 
had been a nationalist and a forward looking statesman, and his metamorphosis only 
reflected that of a whole section. 

The history of the South in this period is a vineyard in which many scholars have 
labored, and Dr. Sydnor’s work is primarily a synthesis of earlier monographs and 
specialized studies, with his own interpretations and conclusions added. However, 
he has made some original contributions from the study of census figures and elec- 
tion returns and the book contains valuable appendices showing the distribution of 
the vote in the South in the elections of 1824, 1828, and 1832. 

The author covers the whole field of political, social, and economic history in the 
South during thirty years, in addition to showing the southern attitude on the im- 
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portant national issues of the time, so a review must confine itself to a few pertinent 
conclusions. He first defines the South geographically in 1819, including all the then 
slave states except Delaware. He finds it primarily an agricultural section producing 
the great staple crops of tobacco, cotton, rice, and sugar cane, with only 10 per cent 
of its population engaged in non-agricultural pursuits. While there were many re- 
gional differences, a common characteristic of all was plantation slave labor. It was 
a section in which political rule centered largely in the hands of the country squire- 
archy, the proprietors of the plantations, who served as county officials, controlled state 
legislatures, and dictated the elections of Congressmen, Senators, and presidential 
electors. The suffrage was normally limited and political control in the hands of the 
seaboard counties over against those of the west. Government was principally con- 
cerned with protecting persons and property and maintaining a system in which in- 
dividual persons and property and maintaining a system in which individual con- 
flicts could be settled in an orderly manner. Church membership was at a low ebb, 
and education largely limited to the upper classes. In national politics, the South was 
in the saddle with the Virginia Dynasty, and during the period immediately pre- 
ceding, leading southern statesmen had been nationalistic in their outlook. But sig- 
nificantly, the white population of the South was rapidly falling behind that of the 
North, and just one year afterward in 1820, the controversy over the Missouri Com- 
promise was to show a deadly challenge to a continuation of that supremacy. 

There were changes in the thirty years that followed, but basically the institutions 
of the South remained the same. In the new Southwestern states, popular democracy 
triumphed during the Jacksonian period, and made inroads even in the seaboard 
states. While the seaboard states declined economically, the rich cotton producing 
states of the Southwest showed at least a surface prosperity. Population, white and 
black, moved on to the new areas, and with it went political leadership. Humanitarian 
reforms had their effects, and church membership underwent a great upsurge. New 
church and state colleges appeared. Southern states went in for increasing the func- 
tions of the state governments, particularly in the fields of banking and the financing 
of internal improvements. The building of canals and later of railroads became a 
consuming passion in the South as well as in the North. Yet the effect of all this 
was limited. The yeomen did not use their political power to great advantage; planter 
domination of politics continued, though political candidates and their electioneering 
practices became more vulgar. Here Dr. Sydnor places the blame squarely on the 
heads of the planter class, for he says that the coarsening of politics with the advent 
of universal white manhood suffrage, was not the result of an inherent weakness of 
democracy, but the result of a failure of this planter aristocracy to educate the people 
in the responsibilities of democracy. 

In economic life, the South continued basically agricultural, basically a region 
producing staple crops without diversification. It lagged far behind the North in 
mercantile, industrial, and urban development. Thus in the field of canals and rail- 
roads, while the North built integrated systems which tied in its port and industrial 
facilities with the agricultural Northwest, the South confined itself to providing 
means of transportation to market for its staple crops. Slavery continued to be the 
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basic labor system, and although some anti-slavery sentiments continued in the South 
until after 1830, nothing was done to solve the problem. 

In national politics, the fundamental trend was a growing sectionalism, which in 
turn reacted on internal affairs to prevent self-criticism and change. The agricultural 
nature and interests of the South, and the existence of slavery were the factors which 
conditioned this attitude. Dr. Sydnor traces the growth of Southern sectionalism 
through the Missouri Compromise controversy, the battles of the twenties over the 
tariff and internal improvements, nullification, the bank, and Indian removal in 
Jackson’s time, down through the Mexican War. He shows how Southern statesmen 
changed from nationalism, to a defensive sectional consciousness by 1848. While this 
attitude was developing over the questions of the tariff and internal improvements, 
it was not yet clear cut, and it took the violent attacks of the abolitionists to convince 
the South of its peculiarity and unite it in a defensive attitude, which eventually 
came to look on its institutions as the most perfect under heaven, and states rights as 
the guarantee of their continuance. He feels that neither the Whig nor the Demo- 
cratic party had a solid grip on southern sentiment by the end of the period, and 
that Southerners had come to regard their sectional interests as more important than 
party allegiance. The sectional feeling had its impact in cultural, intellectual and 
religious fields as well as in the political. Churches in nearly every denomination 
split into northern and southern branches; southern colleges taught the divine origin 
of their stratified society; and writers turned to the local color story. 

All in all, this volume paints a more unfavorable than favorable picture of the 
much romanticized Old South. While it explains, rather than condemns its faults, 
to the author the attitudes and ideas of the South by 1848 were faulty and could 
but brood trouble. Part of his concluding paragraph will give something of the flavor: 


“It is enough to recognize that before the middle of the century there were some 
southerners whose minds, under the impact of a long train of bitter criticism of their 
region and with a realization that the power of their opponents was growing, had 
turned into this curious, psychopathic condition. And one thing else must be recog- 
nized. Even though the idealized portrait of the South was false, it was to be a strong 
and living force in the years ahead. In the long run, the vision of the perfect South 
was to supply a substantial element in the construction of the romantic legend about 
the Old South. In the nearer future, it was to give the Confederate soldier some- 
thing to die for.” 


Viewed as a product of southern scholarship, this volume of A History of the South 
illustrates that southern scholars have now broken the bonds of the defensive atti- 
tude of sectional justification which so long characterized many of them, and at the 
same time can now avoid the pitfalls of treating it as an immoral and pariah section, 
the attitude which typified so much of the writing of New England historians. Such 
an attitude towards things present and past in the South argues best for the future 
progress of the region. Dr. Sydnor’s Volume V lives up to the promise of the pro- 
posed History of the South, and one may look forward to the other volumes with 
pleasure. 
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The reviewer might, however, point out what seems to him a fault of the book, 
that being that there is no real explanation of why the South failed to develop in this 
period. Why, for instance, did they not develop mercantile and industrial projects, 
and particularly why did not the upper South with the decline of its agriculture, turn 
to manufacture and trade in the fashion of New England? One guesses that the im- 
plied answer in the book is the existence of slavery, and this is the answer that is 
usually given. An analysis and attempted answer to this problem would have added 
much to the work, and certainly the writings of L. C. Gray, Avery O. Craven and 
others have given some material for the study of this question. 


Fairmont State College, West Virginia. R. W. CoaKtey 


The Unhurried Years, Memories of the Old Natchez Region. By Pierce Butter. 
Louisiana State University Press. 198 pp. $3.00. 


Here is pleasant sentiment draped on pegs of significant fact. 

Sometime in the seventeen-sixties Richard Ellis and his family went out from 
Virginia to take up a Spanish grant of lands along the Mississippi River. After being 
pushed around somewhat by floods and fevers they settled on high bluffs twenty miles 
south of Natchez and established in 1775 the plantation known as Laurel Hill, the 
ancestral and present home of Dr. Pierce Butler, dean emeritus of Newcomb College. 
Here while the fair change of season passed slowly the Ellis-Farer-Mercer-Butler family 
accumulated records that preserve the intimate story of the development by man- and 
mule-power of swamp and canebrake into complex plantation operations. Dr. Butler 
shares these papers with readers of his book, The Unhurried Years, Memories of the 
Old Natchez Region; which he begins in no hasty manner with a five-and-a-half page 
dedication. 

Most dedications, Dr. Butler explains, used to suffer from “that sort of high blood 
pressure disease,” hyperbole. But recently for “dedicated words” we have only “timid 
bloodless ghosts.” So after describing a few lusty literary preambles his own dedica- 
tion dies out in a ghostly murmur, “to V.B.P.” 

All of which is a fit beginning to his narrative; for from bundles of ageing planta- 
tion accounts, overseer’s reports, ladies’ diaries and family letters he releases the spirits 
of the departed. 

As customary with ghosts Dr. Butler’s characters have a confusing tendency to over- 
lap each other, casually stepping in and out of generation line. However, in a family 
group they make an important portrait of one phase of American business. For in 
the flesh they were executives of that large enterprise, cotton production in the deep 
South. His story, Dr. Butler explains, is more of Laurel Hill than of the people who 
lived there. Therefore, while family lines are not always clear, the fortunes of the 
estate are strongly drawn. Beginning with the prosperity that followed the War of 
1812 when money and land were increasingly acquired by the owners, the old docu- 
ments describe in considerable detail the administration of a vast cotton plantation 
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book, when the day of slavery was at high-noon, and when the horse-powered cotton gin was 
this modern machinery. 
jects, From an overseer’s weekly report we catch a glimpse of the huge problem of pro- 
turn viding medical care for large slave holdings, especially when an outbreak of small- 
e im- pox caused a crisis in which the demands of science and superstition had to be recon- 
lat is ciled. The punishment of slaves is discussed, with mention of one overseer being 
dded dismissed for severity, orders being issued for “even minded justice with kindness” 
. and and no overworking of “my people.” 
Also reported are expeditions to the swampy forests for native plants for Mr. Mer- 
EY cer’s garden. Magnolias are found, the jessamines, wax myrtle and other shrubs. At | 
the threat of drought a whole corn field was mulched with three inches of sawdust 
brought from the forest sawmill in carts. 
Through the papers runs the tension of a fluctuating cotton market. “In Natchez 
rLER. the air rings with exchange and stocks and prices . . . to make them the entire object 
of one’s life as many of our friends do, is too much for me. One might as well be a 
member of Congress at once.” This “one” apparently was a friend of Henry Clay. 
A long letter from that statesman is quoted in full, not ignoring politics of course, but 
from mostly concerned for advice about a land purchase for his son. 
being There were originally several Clay letters to the family, says Dr. Butler, but, he 
miles not too politely suggests, they passed on with some sight-seers at Laurel Hill. 
|, the Life at Laurel Hill was unhurried because it was spacious. When reach is far ; 
lege. the haul is slow. A reach by way of the Mississippi, Gulf of Mexico and Atlantic : 
amily Ocean to Philadelphia for a year’s invoice required half a year of preparation. Fithian’s 
- and Virginia Journal recalls a remark by a Carter daughter that her mother planned ahead , 
utler as if she expected to live forever. Housekeepers and planters of that day could not 
f the afford to plan to die sooner. ; 
page Much furniture, books and medicine for Laurel Hill were brought by ship and 
mule from Philadelphia. Some drugs were ordered from Europe, and a marble figure 
blood for the Chapel comes from Italy. Clothing for the family more often seems to have 
timid been supplied in New Orleans. 
sdica- From diaries and letters drops the gossip of the family’s shopping excursions to j 
New Orleans when haste was not only undesired, but impossible. Roads to river 
lanta- landings were narrow, muddy trails with dangerous curves where the coachman rose 
pirits on his box and shouted a warning to possible travellers from the other direction. Once . 
at the landing, the captain of the river boat might or might not see a signal to pull | 
over- into shore for passengers. And finally aboard there were more than perils of the deep 
amily to menace a gay voyager. Gaming rooms were conspicuous and inviting. | 
or in The account of one such trip after noting bonnets and dresses, services of a physi- 
deep cian, “certain furnishings” and other items, closes with, “incidental expenses $10,000.” 
; who No wonder we read that one of the gentlemen returned from New Orleans with a 
f the headache that persisted until he was forced to repair to the Virginia Springs for a | 
‘ar of cure. We are not told if the cure was effective. Dr. Butler deals reticently with 
docu- family indiscretions, merely mentioning “contrite hearts.” 
ation On one visit to Louisiana all but two of the party died of yellow fever. 
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Laurel Hill was not ruined by the Civil War. Though the house stood vacant for 
some years, plantation operations continued profitably until the boll weevil crept in. 
Dr. Butler explains this by several conditions; first, that the freed blacks stayed on 
the land; second, there was an increasing demand for cotton, and last, but not least, 
due to some conspicuously Union sympathizers the region suffered few of the po- 
litical hardships of the Reconstruction. Apparently Dr. Butler himself was no Union- 
ist, for he remarks that the floods in the Mississippi used to “come once every three 
or four years to sufficient height” to damage Butler lands. But “as the Federal Gov- 
ernment began more and more to assist the states and the levee system was com- 
pleted, the floods come every year and stayed until June.” 

The Laurel Hill residence grew with the family fortunes. Two illustrations show 
a comfortably galleried story and a half dwelling, the half being below the main 
level, dropping down hill with cool plastered-brick basement rooms. There is a photo- 
graph of a parlour as full of things as a long life. There is a photograph of the estate's 
Episcopal Chapel, a cheerful Gothic building. 

Dr. Butler lingers long over his mother’s diary. She was chatelaine at Laurel Hill 
during “the twilight slavery and the new day.” A “wholly city bred girl” from New 
Orleans she came to the plantation to rebuild her husband’s health which had been 
broken by Confederate Army service. It was a dusty locked away house that she took 
over, cluttered with ancestral possessions including armoires full of ghost-owned 
clothing. The “city-bred girl” and her Negro maid had a spell of wailing in gloom 
over the prospect, but “as they wept, they also swept” away spiders, dust and hamper- 
ing sentiment. The whole house comes alive for the reader who follows young Pierce 
Butler “trailing Mama with her key basket” through her day’s work. She provisions 
the kitchen, trades groceries, clothing and medicines for Negroes’ farm produce, plans 
and stores, preserves and dispenses, day unto day, piling up preparations for seasons 
and festivals, night after night restoring and repairing. Man-like Dr. Butler regrets 
“the passing of the Ladies with the key basket.” 

Today at Laurel Hill the tried and trusted overseers are ghosts; so is ready labor, 
while the boll weevil is too, too, solid fact. Operation of the plantation has subsided, 
but the lovely old house looks expectantly toward tomorrow; for, Dr. Butler says, it 
still “throbs with a courage to meet life.” 

The book is important enough to merit an index, which it lacks. It is well printed 
on post-war paper in a size as convenient for bed-reading as for serious study. 
Richmond, Vieginia. Frances Norton Mason 


The Candidates; or, The Humours of a Virginia Election. By Coronet Rospert 
Munrorp of Mecklenburg, in Virginia. A comedy, in three acts. Edited with an 
Introduction by Jay B. Huspext and Douctass Apair. Williamsburg, 1948. (Off- 
print from the William and Mary Quarterly, April, 1948.) 53 pp. $1.50. 


A genuine reticence on the part of the colonial Virginia gentleman to appear in 
print, commendable though it may be in comparison with the published prolixity of 
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for a New England Mather, has left only scattered memorials to literary activities that 
in. were probably far more extensive than is generally suspected. This is cause for regret. | 
on To be sure, when Taine essayed his celebrated survey of English life and thought — i 
ast, Histoire de la littérature anglaise (1864) — he invigorated a school of historians, among | 
po- whom Parrington ranks foremost, which endeavors to interpret the intellectual pro- 
ion- pensities of a culture in the afterglow of its forays into the realm of literary expression. q 
ree The Virginia historian concerned with this category of indigenous evidence can but 
;0V- lament its scarcity. Yet as more and more manuscripts are uncovered, and scarce vol- 
om- umes brought to light, it becomes increasingly evident that fertile fields remain un- 
tilled. Professors Hubbell and Adair strengthen this belief through the recent publi- 
OW cation of The Candidates, a drama in three acts written by Colonel Robert Munford } 
ain of “Richland,” Mecklenburg County, Virginia, in 1770. 
oto- The Candidates was included in Colonel Munford’s posthumously printed mis- 
te’s cellany, A Collection of Plays and Poems, issued over the Petersburg imprint of 
William Prentis in 1798. Its appearance in print stemmed from the literary inclina- 
fill tions of Colonel Munford’s son, William, who in the same year offered to the world 
lew his own Poems and Compositions in Prose on Several Occasions. The son candidly 
een admitted that “his filial affection may perhaps have induced him to entertain too high 
ook an opinion of the merit of his father’s productions,” yet he expressed the reasonable 
ned conviction that the work was “calculated to afford considerable amusement and in- 
yom struction” for those who cared to read it. He could hardly have anticipated, however, 
per- the enthusiasm with which Professors Hubbell and Adair were to examine his de- 
Tce votional offering exactly one and a half centuries later. Indeed, Taine’s assertion that 
ons “you study the document only to know the man, just as you study the fossil only to 
lans know the animal behind it” might well have motivated the penetrating analysis with 
ons which they have prefaced The Candidates. But the two editors interpret the text on 
rets an even broader plane than personalities: they contend that the play tells “how the 
people of Virginia chose their representatives in the eighteenth century, [and] also 
bor, helps to explain why their choice produced statesmen of the type of Washington 
led, and Jefferson.” 
5, it Proffessor Hubbell, the literary critic on the editorial team, does not entertain too 
high a regard for Colonel Munford’s creative abilities. But both he and Professor Adair, 
ited the political commentator, agree that the Colonel knew what he was writing about 
when he chose eighteenth century Virginia politics as the theme for his dramatic 
ie venture. The venture, it should be noted, resulted in one of the earliest plays written . 
in the colonies, and supposedly inaugurated the robust American custom of casting 
scorn and ridicule on office-hungry politicians from behind the proscenium arch. In | 
liberating the text of The Candidates from the closely guarded vaults of several rare 
ERT book repositories —it is now exceedingly scarce in its original format — Professors 
| an Hubbell and Adair lend credence to the notion that the canvas of Virginia history i is 
Off- not without its belletristic vistas. 
MELVILLE 
r in 
y of 
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A Marine From Virginia. By Davm Tucker Brown, Jr. University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1947. 105 pp. Illus. $2.50. 


In 1941 David Tucker Brown, Jr., accepted active service as Private First Class in 
the United States Marine Corps Reserve, went to Parris Island for training, then to 
the 13th Reserve Officers Class in the Marine Corps School at Quantico, and early 
in 1943, was detailed to the Pacific Zone. May 19th, 1945, he was killed in action at 
Okinawa Shuma, five days after his twenty-ninth birthday. These letters published 
just as they were written from camp or battle line, may be a negligible contribution 
to war history, but as the revelation of a unique personality they are precious beyond 
words — the noblest record that war has yet produced of idealism, serene faith, intelli- 
gence and patriotism. 

Lieut. Brown wrote these letters to his “familiars,” those who understood both 
phrase and intent. There was no need for any elaboration of his appreciations which 
he offered to their discriminating challenge, passing from idea to opinion, to conviction, 
with engaging simplicity, commenting on what was permissible to say, and adding such 
fragments of personal experience as might pass the censors. In them he continues 
the discussions begun last month — last year — two decades ago — around the break- 
fast table or before the open fire. He recalls childhood visits to the Capitol in Rich- 
mond to see the Houdon Washington; excursions to Williamsburg; picnics in the 
Washington Zoo; Sunday morning breakfasts in the “little room” — happy remember- 
ings which bridge the separations of time and place and circumstances for them all, 
ease the loneliness of those back home and make his routine of camp life less drab and 
insipid. Like all good Virginians in exile he missed the flavour of home-cooked food. 
The “wonders that Cassie and Lula prepared” rank with music, planned gardens and 
the laughter of little children as delights that await him when the curtain falls on “this 
sour comedy not worth recording.” Yet camp life had its compensations. It fostered 
the virtues of obedience and of comradeship; it provided the privilege of solitude — 
at times; the planned design back of strategy was to him statecraft of a very high order. 

The tropical verdure of the Pacific reminded him of the months he spent in Panama 
with his father’s engineering outfit, hacking a road through the Northern jungle — 
the same lush growth and riot of colour, the same unexpected variety of detail. In 
exquisite word-vignettes he catches the delicate beauty of the pink freesias, the glory 
of a sunset seen across a stretch of dun-colored beach, the splendid harmony of light 
and shade in a palm plantation — “only four colours,” he writes, “silver and blue and 
white and green. There is enough for a ballad if one could write or design them.” 

Equally arresting are his comments on what he has read, what he wants to read, or 
what those back home are reading. A single line holds more of suggestion of the 
quality of the author, of the essence of the book than many a volume of scholarly criti- 
cism. Madame de Sevigny “so perfectly a Christian lady, a spirit well poised and a 
bearing shaped in true dignity”; Saint-Exupery and Maritain in debate he calls “the 
ardent youthful hero engaged with the venerable prudence of the old man.” Their 
discussion is both lyrical and sharply reasoned, the noblest of France, no pettiness, no 
venial sophistry or sickly passion. The authentic voice of France in high and beautiful 
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— debate. “Dryden, full of elegance, wisdom, wit and handsome language, finely richly : 
hued, truly and not vainly aristocratic’: Du Maurier “with a combination of style and 
manner that is the more charming for its intimacy.” The catholicity of his taste is 
ss in amazing, ranging from Corneille to Cronin, from St. Thomas Aquinas to Will Percy. 
n to In one letter his request for books includes only two — Uncle Remus and the last 
early volume of Lee’s Lieutenants! 
m at While the world of thought was his chosen ambiente he was deeply aware of the 
shed dangerous policies of expediency characterizing our leaders. To him they fore- , 
ion shadowed disintegration and ruin. In 1942 he wrote his brother, “The security of 
yond man’s holding is gone. All that was sweetest to us of manner in rich and poor is gone 
telli- almost, together with what we loved of human art and handiwork. Only the heart 
remains.” It saddened him — this loss of what was so dear to him, but there is no 
both morbid brooding. The situation was wrong. It must be remedied. The way out was | 
hich for the State no longer to “demean her majesty by tyrannizing over all the personal 
sai affairs of men. Her mission is to rule justly.” 
se Lieutenant Brown was a soldier as well as a philosopher — perhaps because he was 
ilies a philosopher; a soldier fighting to preserve the truth that the philosopher was seeking 
sich- to define. The citation that accompanied the Bronze Star Medal, awarded posthu- 
yu mously, reads: “He gallantly gave his life in the service of his country.” That is true, 
Pe if one defines what country meant to him. The country he fought for as a soldier 
all may have stretched from ocean to ocean; that which he served with mind, heart, and 
ina d spirit, was the little corner bordering the Chesapeake, which he called home. Patrio- 
alll tism to him was no abstraction voiced by a loud-mouthed democracy of third-rate hoi- 
ee polloi. It was a concrete, deep-rooted, unchanging devotion to a pattern of life which 
‘this his own forbears had helped shape, and which had been passed on to him as a living 
anil heritage. What he fought to keep undefiled, what he fought to save, was Virginia, his 
ait, patria, consecrated forever by the blood of those heroes who had followed Lee and 
ing ee te are those who live for such service. Blessed are those who die for 
such faith! 
ama 
le — Gertrupe R. B. Ricnarps 
. In Richmond, Virginia. 
slory 
light 
and 
1, or Proceedings of the Clarke County Historical Association, Vol. VII, 1947. Published 
the by the Association, White Post, Virginia. 81 pp. Illus. 
criti- 
nd a In this seventh annual publication the Clarke County Historical Association has 
“the maintained the high standard of its preceding issues. The Association has indeed 
heir made a notable reputation among the other county and local historical associations of 
;, NO the State by its work in the care and preservation of material and records dealing with 
tiful the history of its own and the adjoining counties. With its clear-visioned and energetic 
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leadership, and a most capable editorial staff, its annual magazine has acquired state- 
wide significance as being of real value to all who are interested in the history of Vir- 
ginia. 

This current issue carries as its first article the story of the lower (i.e., northern) 
Shenandoah Valley as a thorough-bred breeding center, from 1785 to 1842. This gives 
account of the racing stock developed in that section through a period of nearly sixty 
years. It includes a sort of social register of blue-blooded equine Virginians, showing 
the notable stallions of imported stock, and interspersed with many delightful thumb- 
nail sketches of their owners. 


One of the outstanding efforts of the Clarke County Association has been to make a 
collection of photographs of tie Virginians of earlier years, with special effort to secure 
photographs of those who had some particular connection with Clarke County either 
as having lived in that county or as ancestors of those who made and developed its life. 
A catalogue of these photographs already secured is given in this issue, and one is 
amazed to find a list of nearly eight hundred items. 


Clarke County differs from every other county in the Shenandoah Valley in being 
as it were a section of eastern Virginia transplanted across the Mountains. The partic- 
ular historic reason for this was that Col. Robert Carter of Corotoman patented over 
fifty thousand acres of land on the Shenandoah River for his own children and grand- 
children, and Col. Mann Page of Rosewell acquired eight thousand acres adjoining the 
tract owned by his father-in-law. These two tracts with ten thousand acres reserved by 
Lord Fairfax around his residence at Greenway Court totaled over 100 square miles, 
almost all of which lies within the present bounds of Clarke County. While seventy- 
five percent of the settlers who came during the colonial period into the original Fred- 
erick County were of German nationality, the Carter, Page and Greenway Court tracts 
were reserved from such settlement, and the Carter and Page tracts were later divided 
up into tracts held by the descendants of these and allied families. The Rt. Rev. Wil- 
liam Meade, greatest of the Bishops of the Episcopal Church in Virginia, was a life-long 
resident of Clarke County, and through his own ancestry and that of both his wives, 
who were Nelsons, he was related widely among the families who settled in Clarke 
County, as well as generally through the State. One of the Episcopal Church papers 
published just before the War Between the States a very irate letter from a young cler- 
gyman of Northern birth who after his graduation at the Virginia Seminary was given 
charge of a rural parish on James River. He disapproved strongly of everything he saw 
or heard of the Church of Virginia, especially his own parish, and voiced it all strongly 
in his letter to the paper. He ended up with the plaintive comment: “But what more 
could one expect of a Diocese where half of the delegates to the diocesan convention 
call their Bishop “Cousin William?” 


G. MacLaren Brydon 
Richmond Virginia. 
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A Sketch of the Life of Brig. Gen. Francis Marion and a History of His Brigade, 
From its Rise in June 1780 until Disbanded in December 1782, with Descriptions 
of Characters and Scenes Not Heretofore Published. By Witit1am Dosein JAMEs. 
With an introduction by A. S. Satter. Continental Book Company, Marietta, 
Georgia, 1948. Reproduced from the original edition published at Charleston, S. C., 
1821. 181 pp. Appendix. $6.00. 


General Francis Marion became almost a legendary hero of the Revolution, known to 
nearly all schoolboys as the “Swamp Fox,” the man who successfully outwitted the 
British in a miraculous manner in the last few years of the Revolution. The best known 
of the early works on Marion was one inspired by a manuscript of General Peter Horry, 
who had been one of Marion’s Colonels. Horry’s manuscript was turned over to Parson 
Weems, who proceeded to change and distort it, creating the legendary Marion. To use 
the words of A. S. Salley, “the falsehoods that Weems concocted . . . have been accepted 
as truth and retold throughout the United States and used in encyclopaedias and text 
books, government reports and political speeches.” Judge James, who was one of 
Marion’s militia, in the meantime published a more truthful, if not so sensational, 
account of Marion in 1821, but it “had but a limited circulation and it has long been a 
very scarce book.” A. S. Salley and the Continental Book Company now make this life 
of Marion available in an effort to correct earlier errors. 

The book is replete with details, not only of Marion’s activities, but of most of the 
military campaigns in South Carolina from 1779 to 1782, based on James’ own remi- 
niscences and those of his acquaintances. The style is typical of the writing of the early 
19th century, filled with accounts of personal exploits of numberless American heroes, 
the villainy of the British, and copious local detail. The endless description of various 
battlefield tactics becomes somewhat tedious. However, one emerges from the reading 
of the book with a clearer idea of what sort of man Marion was, the nature of the 
events which produced him, and some of the reasons why the Americans won the War 
of the Revolution. 

The British in their campaign in the South had determined to carry fire and sword to 
the countryside, to reverse the olive branch policy of the Howe Brothers, and to force 
the Americans to bow to the bloody sword. Their early campaigns in South Carolina 
and Georgia, carried on against an ill organized militia and a small body of regulars, 
among a people many of whom were indifferent to the war, led to an easy conquest of 
most of the coastal areas. But the British destruction of life and property, and their 
attempt to force all the inhabitants to declare their allegiance to the King, led to the 
development of a strong guerilla resistance in the western counties which spread into 
the occupied regions. Marion became the leader and symbol of this resistance, his 
knowledge of the swamp regions enabling him to outwit the British leaders. As the au- 
thor suggests, Marion’s warfare in South Carolina was the prototype of the more famous 
Spanish guerilla resistance against Napoleon, though the former was on a much smaller 
scale. In fact, at the present time, when we have just emerged from a war in which 
such guerilla resistance played an important role, we may well appreciate Marion’s 
leadership and tactics. And further we can see in the reactions of the people of South 
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Carolina, the typical rising of a people against an oppressive foreign conquerer who 
attempted to grind them under his heel. 

In Judge James’ account, Marion remains a hero, but a more human than legendary 
one. He points out that Marion, himself, was the general rather than the warrior, cool 
and aloof to subordinates, taciturn and exacting. He seldom if ever drew his sword 
or fired a shot in combat, but confined himself to planning the larger aspects of his 
actions. His success was owing to his indomitable spirit, his understanding of his 
people and terrain, and to appreciation of the proper tactics to use with a smaller force 
of irregulars against regular British soldiers. The legendary Marion emerges much as 
he really was —a prototype for guerilla leaders. One could hardly call it a critical 
biography for it is true to the heroic traditions of the author’s time. Nevertheless, it 
gives a good view of one of the most popular of revolutionary heroes. 


R. W. Coaxtey 
Fairmont State College, West Virginia. 


The Memoirs of Lieut. Henry Timberlake, 1756-1765. With Annotations, Introduc- 
tion, and Index by Samuet Cote Wixu1as, LL.D. Continental Book Company, 
Marietta, Georgia, 1948. 197 pp. $5.00. 


Lieutenant Henry Timberlake was a young Virginia officer who served in the French 
and Indian War, first in the area around Fort Pitt under George Washington and 
William Byrd, and later in the Southern sector against the Cherokee Indians under Col. 
Adam Stephen. In 1761, the Cherokees made peace with Stephen at the Great Island 
of the Holston, and Timberlake volunteered to go on a mission to the Cherokee towns, 
when the Indians requested that a white officer might visit them to cement the friend- 
ship. He stayed with the Indians for nearly a year, observing and writing down their 
customs, but in the end becoming somewhat bored. He then returned to Williamsburg 
bringing with him a mission of several of the Indian chiefs, who insisted on accompany- 
ing him. These Indians were seized of a desire to see the Great King in London, so 
Timberlake was assigned to escort them to that place, where they created something 
of a seven day wonder, but at considerable expense to Timberlake’s purse. In reward 
for his services, he received a commission in the army under General Amherst, and re- 
turning to America to enter active duty, he found himself immediately retired on half 
pay, contrary to a promise he had received in London. He then was persuaded to take 
another mission of Cherokees to London to protest to the King the encroachments of 
the white man on their domain. Unable to get any official attention to this mission, he 
found himself reduced to poverty, and at this time undertook the writing of his mem- 
oirs, which are full of protestations of the advantages taken of his generosity by both the 
Virginia and British governments. He died in 1765, apparently before the memoirs 
were published. 

The book has since that day been neglected, though a few rare copies are to be found 
here and there. Judge Samuel Cole Williams has undertaken to publish it now in a 
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vho popular edition with helpful notes, an index, and a bibliography. The book is well 
worth the effort. It is an extremely interesting and human account of young Timber- 
ary lake’s life with the Cherokees, and of the sensation created by the Indians in London in 
‘ool 1762. His comments on the life of the Cherokee Indians are very revealing, and have 
ord been used by many writers on the subject of Indian life. One finds more difficult to 
his believe the accounts of Timberlake’s generosity to white soldiers and red Indians which 
his wrecked his fortune and left him in poverty. Judge Williams says in his introduction 
re that the purpose of republication of the memoirs is to call attention to a little known 
as phase of the French and Indian War, that against the Cherokees in the South. It 
cal serves this purpose to a certain extent, but is more fascinating as a delightful account 
it of an adventurous young man among the Indians, in their own environment and in the 
white man’s civilization. 
R. W. Coak.ey 
Fairmont State College, West Virginia. 
on, Re-Interpreting History. By M. D. Botanp. Marland Bookcraft, Tacoma, Washing- 
ny, ton. 180 pp. $3.00. 
This small volume of 180 pages seems to be designed as a cempendium or starting 
che point for an almost endless list of charges of bad faith, hostility and hatred of the North- . 
a ern Abolitionists for their brethren of the South. It also deals with questions of seces- 
‘ol. sion and coercion, war and emancipation. All American troubles over slavery began 
a" with the agitation of the Missouri Compromise. This trouble with the Abolitionists 
ns, stirred them to their toes about the year 1820, and there was no more peace for the 
oA. South. In 1850 there was another compromise, indicating that there were several at- 
ale tempts to placate the agitators of the North. These Abolitionists, however, did not 
rg always have plain sailing in their demands. It must have been sorely disappointing 
ry- when the Supreme Court of the United States decided that both compromises were un- 
am constitutional, and Lincoln had to bring on a war and win it, and then add to the Con- 
ng stitution the three amendments which freed the slaves, made them citizens of the 
od United States and placed ballots in their hands. The decision in the Dred Scott case 
~» was that no slave nor colored person could ever become a citizen of the United States 
alf under the Constitution as it then stood unamended. Seven of the nine judges united . 
a in this decision, and the other two dissented. 
of Aside from the review of this book it has always appeared exceedingly unfair in the 
w Northerners to charge the seven judges with the decision that the African had no rights 4 
a. which the white citizen was bound to respect. In the South the African was protected i 
he by statutes in all the States, and their rights were safeguarded in many ways. The refer- . 
ant ence in the decision in the Dred Scott case was simply the tracing of the historic record 
of the African among the civilized nations of the world, all such nations having con- 
ad cluded that the African could not, on account of the record of the ages, become a useful 
val or desirable member of any white community, a conclusion which seems to be greatly 
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dispelled in the year 1948, but nevertheless is an experiment containing frightful possi- 
bilities for the tranquility of the Union in the future. 

To any reader who wishes to know the extent and the mercilessness of the North- 
erners towards the South, as to hundreds of the unpardonable episodes that brought on 
the war and all that went with it and came out of it, and especially for persons who wish 
to enquire further for historical beginnings, it would be well to have a copy of this book. 
It has an extensive bibliography, but the book is not up to the standard in type, press- 
work or make-up. It is surprising that the author did not have the advantage of the re- 
ports of Dr. Hunter McGuire and Judge George L. Christian, delivered before the 
yearly meetings of the Grand Camp, Confederate Veterans of Virginia. 


Epwarp L. Ryan 
Richmond, Virginia. 


An Album of American Battle Art 1755-1918. Issued by THe Liprary or Concress. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1947. xvit+319 pp. Illus. 


$5.00 


In this picture book of American battle art the Library of Congress offers to the 
public a collection of 150 plates in the clearest form of reproduction possible without 
making the volume too costly for the average pocketbook. This necessitated repro- 
duction in only black-and-white plates of many originals of beautiful coloration, which 
is a loss to the reader; but this loss is not without its compensation since the reader 
is spared the garish tones of the original chromolithographs of the Spanish-American 
War. 

The reproductions are mainly from two exhibitions heid in 1944; one of American 
Battle Art held at the Library of Congress, and one of American Battle Painting held 
at the National Gallery of Art. But to present a well rounded coverage of all our 
major wars from 1755 to 1918, the Library of Congress drew upon the resources of 
a number of institutions and individuals. 

The first American battle print was made in 1755 and was entitled “A Prospective 
Plan of the Battle Fought Near Lake George, September 8, 1755.” The album very 
properly starts with this plate and groups its 150 plates in ten sections, each section 
representing a war or group of wars, ending with a plate entitled “The Machine 
Gunner 1918.” 

Each plate is accompanied with sufficient text to give an outline of the historical 
background of the event portrayed. While the authors disclaim any attempt at his- 
torical research in primary source material, they have been notably successful in 
making the text easy reading. 

A short sketch of the artists, together with a discussion of the processes they em- 
ployed, follows the historical annotations. 


J. L. McE. 
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possi- The Gold Star Honor Roll of Virginians in the Second World War. Edited by W. 
Epwin Hempuity. Virginia World War II History Commission, Charlottesville, 


Virginia, 1947. 373 pp. 

wish The title of this book would appear to be borrowed from the Gold Star Mothers of 
00k. World War I, which would imply that all of those listed were heroes, in the sense 
Tess- that they were killed or mortally wounded in action, against the common enemies of 
le re- our nation. Such is not the case, as the list contains the names of suicides, those who 
> the died of disease and others whose deaths could only be attributed to the enemy by a 


wide stretch of one’s imagination. Compensating explanations are made for inserting 
these names, and anyone desiring more complete information may obtain it from the 
Commission. 

In the Preface (page xxvii), the Editor details how it was determined who of the 
war dead were bona fide Virginians. The legal status of a resident is well known and it 
would not appear necessary to include heroes as Virginians, when it was known they 
rightfully belonged to another state. 

The Commission is to be commended for publishing the photographs and deeds of 
our Congressional Medal of Honor Men. It would seem appropriate in an Honor 
Roll to recognize all decorations for valor. The Congressional Medal of Honor was 
ven our only decoration until World War I and the line of demarcation between that dec- 
oration, the Distinguished Service Cross and the Silver Star Citation, often rested 
on the judgment of the officer who wrote the citation and the reaction thereto at a 
hich particular headquarters. Instances are known, where our dead lost their lives in per- 
forming an extremely heroic deed, only to be rewarded, posthumously, with the Silver 


oe Star Citation; whereas, a similar deed was rewarded with the Congressional Medal 
of Honor. 
ican For the benefit of future historians, it would have been helpful to have noted the 
held military organization to which the deceased belonged, and the Theater of Operations in 
our which the mortal wound, or death, occurred. 
s of No apology should be made for including the names of the Merchant Marine dead 
because they were so-called civilians. We should not lose sight of the fact that all of 
tive the men in the services were basically civilians. The unarmed mariner who lost kis 
very life at sea through enemy action was an unsung hero and the bravest of the brave. 
tion Our men who lost their lives in enemy prison camps, could have offered no greater 
une sacrifice and they should, without question, be included in the lists of war dead. 
It is known that the War Department Dependency Board carried as still living 


hi some men long after they were reported missing in action; and no one was presumed 
d dead unless there was direct evidence to that effect. 


ho As the printed word never dies, the Virginia World War II History Commission 

vt should be proud of its work in perpetuating the memory of those who made the su- 
preme sacrifice. 

Catessy ap JONES 
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The Ligon Family and Connections. By Witu1aM D. Licon, Jr., 1947. xxix+943 pp. 
Illus. $22.50. (May be purchased from the author, William D. Ligon, Jr., 17 E. 
zoth Street, New York 21 New York.) 


A reviewer stands appalled, both by the size of this volume and by the range of 
subjects treated. It would require encyclopedic knowledge, as well as a great deal 
of study, to appraise it properly. The following observations, therefore, are offered 
hesitantly and with deference to Mr. Ligon’s achievements and ability. 

The first paragraph of the Preface gives the author’s aim: “The purpose of this 
volume is to reveal in an impressive way, through many successive generations, the 
history of the Ligon family of England and America, in the hope that such a perma- 
nent record will supply material for a wider study as well as foster historical interest 
in the past and stimulate fruitful zeal for the future of a distinguished family.” 

The emphasis in the above sentence is on the word “impressive,” for in few gene- 
alogies is a family with numerous connections discussed so extensively and, at the 
same time, so intensively. A third of the book treats of the Ligons and their connec- 
tions in England, with full royal and baronial charts; the remainder of the book is 
devoted to the Ligons in America. 

The British section is no mere cursory notation from Burke’s Peerage and a few 
Visitations. The Beauchamp family, with whom the Lygons (the spelling usual in 
England) inter-married, are discussed in a chapter of 35 pages; Pyndars (Pindars), 
another connection, in 3 pages; the Gorges family in 9 pages, and the Berkeleys in 
52 pages, a total of 104 pages as against 88 pages devoted to the Lygon family of 
Madresfield Court. Among the names of persons once resident in Virginia, whose 
genealogy is traced, are: Anthony Savage (p. 40), living in Virginia in 1660, said to 
be the son of Anthony Savage “of Broadway” in the County of Worcestershire; Ed- 
ward Foliott (p. 102), rector of York-Hampton Parish, who died in York County, 
Virginia, 1690; Henry Norwood (p. 103), author of “A Voyage to Virginia,” 1649; 
Henry Corbin (p. 162), of England and Middlesex County, Virginia; Sir William 
Berkeley (p. 229); Governor Norborne Berkeley (p. 217), and many others. In 
fact, all the English portion of the book is like walking down a winding corridor 
meeting old acquaintances at every turn. 

The chapter on the Gorges family, included because of a Gorges-Lygon marriage, 
is of interest because of its account of Sir Ferdinando Gorges. Sir Ferdinando 
(1565-1647) was first a member of the Virginia Company of London, but more 
closely connected with the fisheries around Cape Cod, and the affairs of the Northern 
Company, being a member in 1620 “of His Majesty's first Council for New England.” 
He is honored by having a fort in Portland Harbor, Maine, named for him (p. 175) 
as being “the original proprietor of the Province of Maine and the father of English 
Colonization in America.” 

“The Memorials,” the chapter describing the historic monuments in cathedrals, 
castles, and churches, erected to the memory of the Lygons and their kinsmen, fills 
22 pages. It includes Malvern Priory Church, Salisbury Cathedral, Tewkesbury 
Abbey and other well-known places. These descriptions are well worth reading for 
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their general and historical appeal, aside from their genealogical significance. In speak- 
ing of Salisbury Cathedral, the writer notes that Richard Beauchamp, Bishop of 
Salisbury in 1471, was appointed Chancellor of the Order of the Garter, an office 
held by succeeding Bishops until 1834. In that year, the bounds of the diocese having 
been altered, Berkshire, in which Windsor is situated, was transferred to the diocese 
of Oxford, and the Chancellorship was also transferred. Accustomed to thinking of 
Windsor Castle as much later in date, this reviewer was surprised to learn that it 
was built by William the Conqueror in 1070 and that St. George’s Chapel, famous 
as the scene of investitures into the Order of the Garter, was begun in 1477 and com- 
pleted in 1528 by Henry VIII. 

After this elaborate treatment of families and places connected with the Lygons, 
we come now to the crux of the whole matter — the marvelous collection of papers, 
or muniments, to use their correct name, that have been so carefully preserved through 
all the years at Madresfield. Madresfield Court, lying in Worcestershire, is “one of 
the few manors in England now in possession of their Domesday owners.” It is these 
documents that confirm the lines of descent traced through the centuries and bring 
the past to life. There are six classes of the muniments: first, the ancient deeds which 
date from about the middle of the thirteenth century; secondly, the modern deeds, 
some 4,000 in number, the great majority being in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries; thirdly, the miscellaneous rolls, among which are eight farming accounts 
of the fifteenth century; fourthly, books, one of them a book of rentals of the Corbin 
estate 1509-1572; fifthly, court rolls and manorial papers relating to twenty differ- 
ent manors; sixthly, correspondence, embracing letters dating from 1610 and shedding 
light on family, friends and relationships and general living conditions. 

The author had the inestimable good fortune in 1938 of visiting the late Sir 
William Lygon, Seventh Earl Beauchamp, at Madresfield and of being privileged to 
study the muniments, and visit the various cathedrals and other buildings in which 
were Lygon memorials. The author had the further good fortune of finding Sir 
William Lygon much interested in the history of the family and willing to take an 
active part in the Ligon Family Association organized in 1937 by the author. Sir 
William came to the United States in 1938, was elected President of the Associa- 
tion on October 14th, but unfortunately, died in New York on November 14th, while 
preparing to return to England. 

The reviewer knows of no other American family endeavoring to establish its 
English origin on whom fortune has smiled so broadly and showered such treasures. 

We leave the charm of Madresfield and come to Virginia, where, in 1657, we find 
Captain Ligon (to use the Virginia spelling) a justice of Charles City County 
(p. 310). The author states that he came in 1641 with his kinsman, Governor Berke- 
ley, but no proof is given. Captain Thomas is placed as one of the eight children of 
Thomas and Frances (Dennis) Lygon, since he’s the only one not accounted for, not 
only the only one of their children but the only Thomas Ligon of the right generation 
who is utterly untraced in English Diocesan court records and Parish Registers. 
The well-known historian, John Smith of Nibley, in his monumental Lives of the 
Berkeleys, vol. II, p. 184, states that, in 1630, Thomas Ligon was a farmer residing 
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at Calloudon and was a receiver for the property of Henry, Lord Berkeley. The fact 
that there is no further mention of him seems confirmatory of the author's placement. 


After a full account of Captain, later Colonel, Thomas Ligon’s activities in Hen- 
rico County, we have long chapters on his children, grandchildren, great-grandchil- 
dren, great-great-grandchildren and great-great-great-grandchildren, extending from 
page 319 to page 763. It would be impossible for any reviewer to appraise every item 
in this mass of material, the result of many years’ work on the part of many people. 
Numerous wills, deeds and other court records are cited in whole or in adequate ab- 
stracts, and undoubtedly every effort was made to ensure authenticity. 


There are, however, errors, some of which we note. The Harris family, into which 
Col. Thomas Ligon married, is treated separately in Chapter XXIII. On page 314, 
the flat statement is made that Col. Ligon married Mary Harris, born between 1648 
and 1650, “daughter of Captain Thomas Harris, who came from Essex, England, to 
Virginia in 1611.” In the Harris chapter, Capt. Thomas's ancestry is traced for five 
generations in England and he is identified with’ Thomas Harris, third son of Sir 
William Harris of Crixeth, Essex (p. 839). It seems a nice descent to have but the 
reviewer is unable to discover any proof for it. On page 843, the author states that the 
second wife of Capt. Thomas was Joan Osborne. While this statement is often made, 
the reviewer knows of no documentary proof for it, nor does she know of any proof 
that “Major Robert Harris, born 1615, came to Virginia in 1650” was among the 
“known issue of Captain Thomas” (p. 844). In fact, she had thought Major Rob- 
ert’s paternity unkown. The statement that Major Robert married Mrs. Mary (Clai- 
borne) Rice is an example of the immortality of genealogical misstatements. Judith 
Harris (p. 849) is said to have “married Major John Crittenden, son of John and 
Margaret (Butler) Crittenden and grandson of Joseph and Mary Crittenden. John 
Crittenden was born in 1750, Burwash, Sussex, England, and came to Virginia about 
1770.” Margaret, daughter of John Butler, married Henry Crittenden of Essex 
County, Virginia, as is proved by a deed in Essex County records (D.B. 23, p. 53-). 
In 1751 and 1752, they sold out in Essex and removed to Northampton County, 
North Carolina, where Henry's will, dated November 2, 1782, probated March, 
1783, is on record. From long study of this family, the reviewer believes Henry’ was 
born either in Essex or Gloucester County, Virginia. While Henry’s will does not 
name a son John, the will of Henry’s son Henry, recorded in 1803 in Northampton 
County, North Carolina, mentions his brother John and John’s son, Henry. 


In the chapter on the Corbin Family (Chapter XXII), in which, by the way, we 
are delighted to see the will of the immigrant, Henry Corbin, copied in full from the 
wonderful Madresfield Muniments, the statement is made that Col. Thomas Lee, 
the builder of Stratford, married first, Lady Berkeley, second, Hannah Ludwell 
(p. 833). This entire paragraph is almost verbatim from The Seldens of Virginia. 
vol. 1, p. 321, but still lacks proof. The reviewer knows nothing of Lady Berkeley 
and the statement that Stratford was built of “bricks brought from England” is surely 
wrong. As easy as brickmaking was for the Virginia colonists, why should precious 


cargo space in small trading vessels be wasted on brick? 
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Chapter XX gives first a detailed account of Sir William Berkeley and proceeds 
from that to the Berkeley family in Virginia. The reviewer found the account of 
Sir William rather superficial, and the reiterated use of the word “Cavalier” irritating. 
The word Cavalier is musical, which is the only good thing that can be said of it. The 
author, on page 774, defines his use of it as “taking that word to signify an adherent 
of monarchy and of the Established Church,” which is a truer description of Sir Wil- 
liam than the word Cavalier. In fact, one wonders why so many writers on Virginia 
use “Cavalier” so often and so meaninglessly. Virginia was settled some thirty years 
before the term came into use; the colonists were as earnest in their desire for greater 
freedom and better living conditions and as devout in their worship as any colonists 
coming to America. They did not subscribe to the excesses either of Cromwell's or 
of the King’s adherents. Representative government was first in Virginia and always 
their ideal. Sir William’s faults in his old age were enlargements of lesser faults 
of his youth, he is an individual, not a type. It was one of Charles II’s innumerable 
blunders to reappoint him on his accession to the throne. 

On page 775, his wife is called “a lady of Warwick County whom he had married 
soon after his arrival.” In a sense this is true, for she was living in that county when 
they were married, but she was Frances Culpepper of England, probably related to 
the Filmers (Virginia Magazine, vol. 35, p. 230), and widow of Samuel Stephens, Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina (Id., vol. 7, pp. 345-346); and did not marry Sir William 
“soon after his arrival.” It was between June 19 and June 21, 1670, that the mar- 
riage took place (Id., p. 345). After Sir William’s death, she married Philip Lud- 
well and they lived at “Greenspring,” the home which had been Sir William’s and 
which he had bequeathed her. She was buried at “Greenspring,” presumably, and 
a portion of her tombstone, which was long used as a doorstep, is now in the old 
churchyard at Jamestown. 

In discussing the Berkeley family in Virginia, the author makes John Berkeley, 
who came over with his son, Maurice, to manage the Iron Works at Falling Creek 
under contract with the Virginia Company of London (Records of the Virginia 
Company, vol. 1, pp. 476-478), founder of the Virginia Berkeleys. He states that, 
though the father lost his life in the Massacre of 1622/3, the son had, before then, 
returned to England, and married in 1638, Barbara Longe, from which union was 
born Edmund Berkeley, later of Middlesex County, Virginia (p. 784). So far as the 
reviewer knows, the parentage of this Edmund has not heretofore been known (Vir- 
ginia Magazine, vol. 35, pp. 34-41), nor does she see that the author has proven his 
descent. 

On page 352, the author makes a statement that is absurd, when, in speaking of 
Henrico County records, he adds: “We note also that during Bacon’s Rebellion, Lord 
Dunmore had the records moved, and thus some were lost and scattered in the con- 
fusion.” The doughty Scotsman must have been more ingenious than has been sup- 
posed to be active in both 1676 and 1776. 

Closely akin to Lord Dunmore in this respect was Gawen Corbin (p. 163), said 
to have been born 1633 and a member of the first Ohio Company, organized in 1748. 

In a work of this magnitude, typographical errors seem unavoidable, and this book 
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has a good many, but most of them not so serious as to destroy the meaning. There 
are, however, in the bibliography some that do affect the meaning. Would every 
reader know, for example, that “Complete Peerage, Two Volumes, 1912, Copayne” 
was Cokayne’s great work, or that “Debritts-Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage and 
Companionage — 1936” was Debrett’s book, or that “Muzzly” is meant for Muzzey, 
and “Pleasants (Edward) Valentine Papers” are our indispensable Edward Pleasants 
Valentine Papers? 

On Page VIII of the Preface, the author states: “Research in the County Court 
houses of Virginia has often been halted by the fact that practically all the ancient 
court records, except those of Isle of Wight County, were destroyed by fire or through 
carelessness, or carried away during one or the other of the great wars which devas- 
tated the state.” On page 868, among the books listed in the bibliography is Virginia 
Wills and Administrations 1632-1800. It would seem even a brief glance at this book 
would have shown the serious blunder in the former statement. 

One could enumerate further errors but this review must not degenerate into carping 
criticism. Print, paper and general format of this large volume are excellent, the 
illustrations well selected and clear, the seventeenth century signet ring of Sir Wil- 
liam Lygon (p. 67) being a particularly good example of fine detail. The English 
section of the book is fascinating, but the reviewer must say that the American gene- 
alogies are not wholly trustworthy and should be checked before acceptance. That 
is not to advise against purchasing the book, merely to advise that the reader should 
take it piece by piece rather than gulp it whole. 


(Mrs. M. W. Hipen 
Newport News, Virginia. 


Denny Genealogy, Second Book. By ExizaserH CHapMaN Denny VANN and Mar- 
carET Coitins Denny Dixon. The Tuttle Publishing Company, Rutland, Ver- 
mont, 1947. xiiit+404 pp. Illus. $10.00. (This and the preceding volume may be 
obtained at $10.00 each from either Mrs. J. W. Dixon, 107 N. Harvie St., Richmond 
20, Virginia, or Mrs. E. E. Vann, 186 Harrison St., Leonia, New Jersey.) 


Bishop Collins Denny of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was a militant 
Christian. His daughters, Mrs. Dixon and Mrs. Vann, militant genealogists, have 
accomplished an enormous and valuable work in collecting, editing and publishing the 
historic collections of three generations of the Denny family. In the two volumes there 
are 969 pages, 52 illustrations and indices of 102 pages. 

The origins and British background of the family are shown in detail. There is 
uncertainty as to exactly when and where the American branches connect, but the 
data is given in the hope that this problem may be solved in the future. The Scottish 
branch of Dumbarton, the senior line, is now headed by Sir Maurice Denny. This 
gentleman, of the ship building firm, is not unknown in Richmond, having been a 
guest here of the late Gideon A. Davenport and of the late Edmund B. Addison. In 
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a position to extend courtesies to persons crossing the Atlantic, he has been particu- 
larly considerate to Virginians. 

The records of the Irish branch of the famiiy were prepared by the Rev. Sir Henry 
Lyttelton Lyster Denny, Bt., M.A., F.S.G., O.C.F., Seventh Baronet of Tralee Castle, 
who as former editor of The Genealogists Magazine was well qualified for this work. 
The second volume is dedicated to him. 

As a rule the British aristocracy have not been over enthusiastic in assisting American 
families in establishing relationships. These gentlemen, however, have been cordial 
and given all the help they could, which has been a great deal. 

The Dennys appear to have arrived in Delaware the latter part of the 17th century. 
The records of the first two or three generations in this country are uncertain. This 
is made perfectly clear, there being no assumption of direct lines in these volumes in 
the American beginnings. Every effort has been made from both sides of the Atlantic 
to connect the families with a definite line, but so far to no avail. The early members 
of the family here, in various branches, were Protestants with Scotch Irish traditions, 
which indicate Ulster as their former home. Before the middle of the 18th century 
the records became clear, and while the relationships of the several Denny families in 
this country have not been definitely established, it is assumed they are of the same 
stock. With great unselfishness and care many families of the surname have been 
traced in these books. The field covered is national, not merely Southern. 

The Denny line particularly interesting to us starts with William Denny, born in 
1780 in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. He settled in Frederick County, Virginia, 
and had a blacksmith’s shop on the Valley Pike in connection with a freight trans- 
portation line operated by his father from Philadelphia and Delaware as far south as 
Knoxville, Tennessee (Vel. I, p. 160). He was an early Methodist. His son, Colonel 
William Ritenour Denny, 1823-1904, began these genealogical collections. He was 
a merchant tailor, and a good one, in Winchester (Vol. I, p. 208), and a Confederate 
officer of note. After the War he was, as a tailor, so successful that in 1870 he organized 
the Winchester Paper Mill, secured the charter for the Union Bank, was active in 
the establishment of the Winchester Gas Company, and was president of the Win- 
chester and Potomac Railroad. Perhaps no city in Virginia had suffered more severely 
than Winchester during the Civil War. To accomplish anything in this community 
at that time was remarkable. His son, Bishop Collins Denny, 1854-1943, lived through 
the difficult Reconstruction Period. His duties carried him throughout the South 
where he was considered one the the most able, beloved and distinguished men of 
his time. The first volume is dedicated to him, as it very well should be. 

Genealogical data of many allied families is included: McClure, Simison, Brereton, 
Burns, Dixon, Culbertson, Gaston, McNair, Rodgers, Walker and a number of others. 
The biographical detail has been perfectly prepared. Much in little space, it shows 
just what we want to know and no more. As to whether this is exactly a truthful 
mirror of social history and conditions is quite another matter. Most persons do not 
want to know that their great-uncle lost his life in a drunken brawl, that their Aunt 
Pearl Mae disappeared with the sales gentleman under peculiar circumstances, or 
that their step-grandpa, who richly deserved to be hung, was saved by quiet and ex- 
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pensive contact with the witnesses and jury. We never heard of a large family of 
many branches that did not have matters of such nature somewhere in the connection. 
If such untoward accidents ever happened to the Dennys no mention is made of them 
here. The Dennys are presented best foot foremost. 

The weakness of this great work is in the failure to show definite references in the 
text. However, we find in the first volume, page xv, “We propose, at some future date, 
to deposit all the original material and references, which we have gathered, in the 
custody of the Library of the Daughters of the American Revolution, in Washington, 
D. C., where, permanently, they may be preserved and available for use.” There is 
a place, or so we are told, the streets of which the Denny ladies will never tread. These 
streets are paved with good intentions. 


BEVERLEY FLEET 
Richmond, Virginia. 


The Descendants of Colle Giles Brent, Capt George Brent and Robert Brent, Gen'. 
Immigrants to Maryland and Virginia. By Cuester Horton Brent. Privately 
printed, 1946. 195 pp. $10.00. (May be obtained from Chester H. Brent, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia.) 


In 1936 Chester Brent published The Descendants of Hugh Brent, Immigrant to 
Isle of Wight County, Virginia, 1642, and Some Allied Families, in which he made 
an interesting and valuable contribution to the literature of Virginia family history. 
Those of Hugh Brent descent are greatly indebted to Mr. Brent for his carefully pre- 
pared, well arranged and beautifully printed volume treating their ancestry through 
many generations and the families with whom they made alliances by marriage. 

Ten years later Mr. Brent presents his study of the notable Brents of Maryland who 
with several of their close relations migrated to Virginia, settling in what at that 
time was Westmoreland and later Stafford County. The book, here under notice, has 
for its very living subject the distinguished Giles Brent, his sisters Mistress Margaret 
and Mistress Mary Brent, his nephews George and Robert Brent (sons of George 
Brent) and the descendants of the males of the family. The records of these vivid 
personalities make fascinating reading, while an abundance of documentary material 
introduced in the text and several well chosen illustrations add both to the interest and 
value of the study. 

Captain Giles Brent and his sister Margaret were positive individuals whose careers 
in the Province of Maryland brought them into decided conflict with Cecil, Lord 
Baltimore. And being not of a nature that yielded to political authority when they 
believed that right and justice were on their side, they left his Lordship’s province 
and crossing the Potomac sought refuge from strife in the Colony of Virginia. It was 
this Mistress Margaret Brent who requested to have “a vote . . . for herself and voyce 
allso” in the General Assembly of Maryland, by which she, as executrix of the late 
governor, Leonard Calvert, had been ordered “to be looked upon and received as his 
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Lordship’s attorney.” Though denied her plea, she valiantly labored on in behalf of 
the interests which she believed with all her heart and mind had been entrusted to 
her care, until finally Lord Baltimore’s complaints against her proved too much for 
her to stand, and she followed her turbulent spirited brother Giles and their more 
peaceful spirited sister, Mary, who had settled in Virginia and made her home near 
them. 

Captain Giles Brent, and his nephews George Brent (who arrived in Virginia about 
1670) and Robert Brent (who came in 1686), occupied prominent positions in Stafford 
County and all three had descendants notable both in affairs of state and in the Roman 
Catholic Church of which they were loyal members. Among these distinguished 
statesmen and churchmen was William Brent, a member of the Virginia Convention 
of 1776, whose sons were William, Jr., aide de camp to General Alexander and lieu- 
tenant colonel of the 1st and colonel of the 2nd Virginia Regiment, Revolutionary 
War; Daniel Carroll Brent, a member of the Virginia House of Delegates; and Richard 
Brent, United States Senator from Virginia. Then, there was another William Brent, 
clerk of the courts of the District of Columbia, and William Leigh Brent, sometime 
representative in Congress from Louisiana; Thomas Ludwell Lee Brent, distinguished 
in several foreign posts; Robert James Brent, attorney general of Maryland. There 
were, too, many military men of rank among the Brents. Among the Churchmen we 
find several distinguished priests of the Neale family (whose grandmother was a 
Brent) and an Archbishop of Baltimore, the Most Reverend Leonard Neale. 

Mr. Brent has prefaced, as it were, his account of these Brents of Maryland and 
Stafford County, Virginia, with an interesting account of their English kindred, the 
Brents of Cossington, Somerset, and Charing, Kent. He notes his indebtedness to the 
late William Brent Chilton whose genealogy of some branches of the family in Vir- 
ginia, with extensive notes on English families of Brent, appeared many years ago in 
the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography. 


Early Virginia Guthries and their Kentucky Descendants. By JosepH A. GuTHRiE. 
(Privately Printed) 1946. ix, 96 pp. 


Mr. Guthrie, who for many years has been interested in gathering data in regard to 
the Guthrie family, presents in this book the results of his painstaking investigation 
of remaining Virginia records, and detailed accounts of many of the members of his 
family. 

After briefly outlining the descent from Thomas Guthrie, probably a native of King 
William County (born circa 1715) to his immediate household, Mr. Guthrie gives a 
brief note on the appearance of the name in Scotland, but without any attempt to 
connect the Virginia Guthries to the ancient stock. In a chapter entitled “The Guthries 
of Colonial Virginia” appear items gathered from the land patents which clearly show 
the presence of Guthries in the County of Gloucester, (later King and Queen and 
after 1701, King William County) as early as 1690. References to the name which 
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appear in the register of Christ Church Parish, Middlesex County, are also included. 
However, it is frankly admitted that no connection can be proved between these earlier 
Guthries and the Thomas Guthrie who was the ascertained progenitor of the family 
traced in this account. However, from his report of his investigation one feels that 
Mr. Guthrie has exhausted al] remaining record sources in an attempt to trace the 
family to its origin in Virginia. His critical analysis of the erroneous statements of the 
family’s Virginia origin in L. R. Guthrie's American Guthries and Allied Families is 
admirably constructed, and is a timely corrective to the spread of that erroneous 
assumption. 

With Thomas Guthrie, who moved from St. John’s Parish, King William County 
to Cumberland County in 1750, or a few years later, the record of the family under 
discussion comes on to sure and certain ground. From this point on, supported by 
authentic items from local records of deeds, wills and tax lists, the family is traced 
through succeeding generations from Virginia to Kentucky. Seldom does one find such 
carefulness exhibited in the collecting and presentation of evidence in regard to family 
descent as this book of a brief hundred pages presents. It is a veritable masterpiece in 
family descent, brought out by the keenest kind of legal mind. Not only should mem- 
bers of Mr. Guthrie’s immediate family find interest in the facts that he relates; but, 
everyone meditating the writing of a family history, either of limited or large extent, 
should take this book into his mind and heart. Early Virginia Guthries and their 
Kentucky Descendants is an indispensable study-book in method for family historians. 
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16” x 32” @ $1.00 
2" x4" @ 150 
28” x 4" @ 225 
28" x 44" @ 3.50 
27” x 40” @ 4.00 
4 =" +4 
ss Broadside “America” 
in Denby Type 
25” x 34” $3.00 each 
Denby Chart Blanks—A blank form for listing ancestry 
BOOKS 
iii LINCOLNIANA CATALOG NO. 3 OF DENBY TYPES 
e Publication of the Year 
Various Display Prints in Denby Types— Two c 4 
Synopsis Charts Achievements and the Large chart filled 
emorial Charts: Washington, Lincoln Deaby Genealogy 
$2.75 each 20 Crests from Denby pedigrees 
i 
Debuze Eéitiea each Price: (paper cover) $4.00 each 
vic7OoR HUGO 
TALO 
FRANCE and Present Day Events 
Poems and Translations Price: (paper cover) $ 3.00 each copy 
THE COQ D’OR PRESS, 333 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 10 


WE MOVE LIBRARIES 
and VALUABLES 


Modern dust-proof and water-proof vans. Workmen skilled 
in packing and handling books, pictures and other valua- 
ables. Moderate prices. 


TWO FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTED WAREHOUSES 


Private rooms if desired. 
Specially heated rooms for art pieces. 
Storage vaults for silver. 


Let Us Serve Your Moving and Storage Needs Anywhere East of the 
Mississippi 


BROOKS TRANSFER €% STORAGE CO., Inc. 


55 Years in Business in Virginia 1224 W. BROAD ST., RICHMOND, VA. 


Please mention the Vincinta Macazine when writing advertisers 


is nothing that solidifies and 
strengthens a nation like reading the 
nation’s history, whether that history is re- 
corded in books or embodied in customs, in- ti 


stitutions and monuments. 


]. ANDERSON 


In Virginia's banking history, First and Merchants 
has been outstanding since 1865 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS | 
National Bank of Richmond = 


Joun M. Miter, Jr., Chairman of the Board + H. Hrrer Harris, President 


Capital and Surplus Six Million Dollars 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Please mention the Vircinta MacazinE when writing advertisers 
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